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PREFACE TO THE JOURNALS FOR THE BI-CENTENNIAL 
NIGER RIVER EXPEDITION 
By Daniel Venberg 


The 1990-1991 diaries of Dan Venberg, are called *A Daily Journal for the Bi- 
centennial Niger River Expedition", and were made on a journey with four other men 
documenting seven months of study on a trek through five African countries and a variety 
of African cultures. Venberg focused on ornithology along the route, although he 
mentioned wild mammals observed and many other things. The text is rich with his 
impressions of the people and west Africa. There is also a great deal of cultural 
anthropology and current history in the making (e.g., AIDS and forestry). Two centuries 
earlier the famous European explorers Mungo Park and Daniel Houghton explored the 
Niger to "open up" West Africa. This work provides a comparison of these times. 

Aside from the biological and cultural observations, while editing this manuscript 
at this terrible time in American history, when fanatical Muslims made a perverse attack 
on innocent Americans on September 11, 2001, I was struck by the repetitious history of 
American-Muslim events, by similar problems we had with Iraq in 1990-1991. On this 
expedition, Dan Venberg and his associates had some contacts with African Muslims, 
some hostile toward the American government. On the other hand, many African 
Muslims professed Mohammed's desire for peace and harmony, showing tolerance 
toward all righteous, non-idolatrous religions. Of all the Africans that entertained and 
supported Dan's expedition, the Muslims probably were most charitable. Some 
comments pertain to such history, for African Muslims are diverse and many are devout. 

Venberg kept the diaries as part of an independent study project of the University 
of Wisconsin— Stevens Point, Department of Biology. I was his mentor, both as 
professor in the Biology Department and Director of the Museum. 

Additionally, it gives me keen pleasure to acknowledge the diligent production 
effort and helpful editing of these diaries by the lepidopterist Dr. Kurt Johnson, another 
of my former Wisconsin students, who may be the most productive research scientist that 
I have had the good fortune to teach*. It obviously is an academic highpoint for me, 
therefore, and the reader doubtless can appreciate my “fatherly pride", to edit and preface 
such dedicated efforts by these two graduates and by this University to build up 
knowledge even of some remote nations of west Africa. 

Finally, as Founding Director of the Museum, I certainly do appreciate the 
renewal of some vital museum functions supported by Thomas George, Jin Wang, and 
Robert Bell. 


Charles Alan Long, Professor Emeritus and Editor of the Museum of Natural 
History's Faunal and Floral Reports, University of Wisconsin—Stevens Point. 


*Kurt Johnson, formerly with the American Museum of Natural History, is now 
associated with the Florida State Collection of Arthropods, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, and is Chair of Environmental Affairs of the American Ethical Union, in 
New York City. Kurt was coauthor of *Nabokov's Blues", a very successful and 
interesting book (1999) celebrating the butterfly career of the famous Russian and 
American novelist Vladimir Nabokov. 
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Map of Africa for the period of this study (1990-1991) showing the political 
boundaries, with the Niger River outlined in heavy black. The expedition began in Sierra 
Leone and ended in Nigeria. In the south along the coasts are moist forestlands, bordered 
northward by Guinea Savannas and Woodlands, which are ecologically replaced by Grass 
Savanna, then Sudan Savannas and Woodlands, finally the edge of the Desert, thence 
downriver eastward and southward through these similar *vegetation zones." The desert 
has been advancing southward displacing the northern zones somewhat. 
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A Daily Journal for the Bi-Centennial Niger 
River Expedition 


By Daniel Venberg 


Including special information on the ecology of the Niger 
River region and the avian and mammalian identifications 
made during the expedition. 


Diary No. | 
[September 16-December 26, 1990] 


September 1990 


September 16: 


As of yet, we haven't officially started our “trek” or 
"expedition", but a lot has happened in the last few days that 
are worth writing down. We are presently preparing to leave 
for Africa. I will start at the beginning: Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. After visiting with friends for a few days, Steve 
Olson (a friend and expedition member) got a ride with 
another friend, Dave Schrum, to his home in Milwaukee. 
This was on Friday night, September 4". From there we 
took an Amtrak train all the way to downtown New York 
City. It was a very long trip. We spent at least 30 hours on 
that train. It was beautiful scenery, however. The next 
morning, Monday the 17", we walked around downtown 
New York. We did some last minute shopping, met some 
interesting people, and then took the subway to the JFK 
International Airport. There we met John Lauterslanger, 
who is essentially the leader of this expedition. 

We flew to Lisbon, Portugal, arriving at 6:30 a.m. 
We had the day to do anything we wanted, so we walked 
four miles to downtown Lisbon, took a train to the beach and 
then walked back. Lisbon was very nice, but I had actually 
expected it to be nicer. That evening we flew to Dakar, 
Senegal, which is where I am now. Actually, we should 
have been in Freetown, Sierra Leone by now, but let me 
explain. West African people are not as influenced by time 
and schedules as the rest of the western word. Our 
connecting flight on Ghana Airways was cancelled. We 
weren't all that surprised, actually, because in West Africa 
things change without notice all the time and you have to 
expect that. It does have good side. It teaches you patience 
and humility. We also met Krister Evenhous at the airport, 
another member of the expedition, who had been in Holland 
visiting his fiancee. The Air Portulage personnel were kind 
enough to put us in a hotel for a couple of nights. We were 
then able to get tickets with Air Afrique to Freetown via 
Conakry, Guinea. That flight left on Friday and today in 
Wednesday. We will try to find a cheap place to stay 


tomorrow night. 

Today we spent the day in downtown Kakar. We got a 
ride on a minibus for 100 CFA [Central African francs] per 
person, the equivalent of 40 cents. These buses are usually 
extremely loaded. A couple of boys who just wanted to be 
around us came with us. We took care of our tickets and 
came back. Krister, Steve and John slept while I went to the 
beach here, looked at some shore birds, many of which I 
didn't know the name of. I did recognize the RINGED 
PLOVER (Charadrius hiaticula) and the BLACK- 
HEADED HERON (Ardea melanocephas). Later on this 
evening we went to the beach again to swim. There were all 
sorts of fish jumping out of the water. We didn’t recognize 
them at all. A local fisherman came down with a throw net 
and caught some. It was interesting to watch him. It is very 
nice to be back in Africa after and absence of three years. It 
is not the same place but the same continent. I love the 
people here. Speaking French with Africans has also been a 
lot of fun. I’m not walking along the Niger River yet; it will 
be as least a week until we start, but we’re getting quite 
excited. Oh no! John is getting ready to give us some more 
immunizations! 


September 20: 


Today was a nice day. We slept in a little, had 
breakfast and lunch. Then we went to the airport. As it 
turns out, Air Guinea did fly today and we were told that 
they did not. Anyway, that’s life here. On the way back, 
Steve and I played some soccer on the beach with some very 
nice boys and went swimming with them in the ocean. It 
was nice. We didn’t eat supper tonight so we are a little bit 
hungry, but that can wait. We met a lot of nice people here. 
Some thieves too, however. One tried to grab some money 
out of my pocket yesterday. I could have hit him. Anyway, 
good night! 


September 22: 


We're at the house of Wally and Gineer Schramm. 
They are people who work for the Institute of Sierra Leone 
Languages. We arrived here in Freetown yesterday. The 
flight went without too much hassle. To get into Freetown 
we had to cross on a ferry to get to the other side of the bay. 
At first we thought we couldn't stay here, but then they said 
we could stay on the floor. Waiting for the ferry I talked 
with a nice man. He was a very honest man. He told me 
some interesting things about the wildlife around here. 
Turns out that he is an assistant pastor at a church, a very 
pleasant person to talk to. Today we walked to downtown 
Freetown and looked around. I came close to buying a 
monkey, but there are some things I have to consider before 
I get one. I would need a young one so it will live properly 
as a pet, and also ideally want to get either a Patas or a 
Vervet Monkey, both very popular pets in this area. Krister 
is now looking for a pet parrot. Krister's camera broke, so 


he is planning to use mine now. I hope mine works; in a 
couple of days we will be starting our trek. I get lonely for 
friends and family but I sure am excited and happy about 
this experience. I got my hair shaved. 


September 23: 


Another day passed in Sierra Leone. This morning 
we went to church with some of the other missionaries here. 
Afterward a lot of us got together for a potluck lunch. 
Everybody was interested in our expedition. Some thought 
we were crazy, some were concerned for our safety, and 
some were excited about it. We have noticed that the people 
who have a higher education can understand better the 
purpose of our trip, while some can’t see the point of 
walking for such a long time just to talk with the people and 
look at animals. We also went to the beach this afternoon 
and played around. Krister lost a nice watch which is really 
too bad. I think we are very eager to get on our way with the 
trek, but unfortunately, there are a lot of other things we 
have to do to get prepared. We have as yet to get to the 
embassy of Guinea to let them know that we will be walking 
through their border. We still haven’t met up with Tamba 
Musa (our guide), but hopefully we will soon. 


September 24: 


I left the USA exactly | week ago. It seems like its 
has been a lot longer than that. Today we spent most of our 
time downtown. We went to the U.S. Embassy as well as the 
Guinea Embassy just to let them know we were here. We 
spent some time at the park there too. I was able to get some 
letters out as well. So it was a fairly productive day. I’m 
getting pretty anxious to get going. 


September 25: 


Our last day in Freetown. I think by now we are 
getting anxious to be going. I decided to buy a roll of film 
and then develop the pictures just to see how my camera is 
doing. Some of the pictures were a little bit under exposed 
but I think it should work well. Steve and Krister went to the 
beach while I walked downtown to get the film developed. I 
sat in the market place visiting with a trader for awhile. I 
also did a lot of walking around. We sure have been treated 
well here and have eaten some very good food. Better enjoy 
it while we can. 


September 25: 


Now we have arrived in Taado, a town in 
northeastern Sierra Leone. Steve and ] drove up here with 
Ricki and Kim Jacobs from Freetown. They had room for 
the two of us and our luggage. John and Krister took public 
transport and have not arrived here yet. The trip back was 
about 8 hours of driving but the distance was about 2000 


kilometers. I was able to pick up a field guide of West 
African birds that Al Grossman had dropped off. Al is a 
Peace Corps worker that went to the University of 
Wisconsin at Steven Point. He is working as Peace Corps 
volunteer at a game reserve here in Sierra Leone. We picked 
the book up at McKiney, about half way between here and 
Freetown and it turns up that Janelle Iverson, the sister of 
Rich Iverson, who used to be my dorm parent in Jos, Nigeria, 
lives there. That was quite a pleasant surprise. The drive up 
here was bumpy but very pleasant. We saw a lot of beautiful 
tropical vegetation and a lot of various birds and some 
mammals. 1 saw two Vervet Monkeys, also known as Green 
Monkeys. In scientific Latin they are known as 
Cercopithecus aethips (johnsoni) One was dead, hanging 
from a post; presumably it was going to sold as meat. The 
other was being used as a pet, playing with some little 
African children. The Vervet Monkey is a very common 
monkey in West Africa. We also saw about four squirrels of 
some sort running across the road. If I was to guess they 
may have been palm squirrels (Epixerus ebii) but I can't be 
sure on that. A rat of some sort also ran across the road but I 
didn't ask the common name of it. I noted many different 
birds-- some of them beautiful and colorful because of the 
rainy season when the male birds often adopt brighter than 
normal plumage. Some of the ones noticed were as follows 
SENEGAL FIRE FINCH (Lagonosticta senegala), 
BRONZE MANNIKIN (Lonchura cucullatus), FIRE- 
CROWNED BISHOP (Euplectes hordeacesis), YELLOW- 
MANTLED WHYDAH (Euplectes macrourus), VILLAGE 
WEAVER (Ploceus cucullatus, SENEGAL COVEL 
(Centropus senegalensis) and GRAY PLAINTAIN-EATER 
(Crinifer piscator). Y'm sure I'll be seeing a lot more birds 
and mammals yet. I’ve just touched the surface of the many 
birds that are abundant in West Africa. It is a beautiful 
world, thanks be to God. 

When we arrived here at Jacob's home, we 
unloaded our baggage and ate some supper. Ricki found 
some kind of snake outside the house and it was one that I 
have seen before. It wasn't a viper or a garter snake but it 
was small and it had a black back. It may have been a Black 
Mamba but usually they are bigger than that. If it was it was 
very poisonous. Well, John and Krister arrived about 10:30. 


September 27: 


We are at the home of Ricki and Kim Jacob. Today 
John has taken Ricki's truck and gone to Kyeme, a place 
where he originally worked, in order to visit some friends. 
He will be back later tonight. Steve, Krister, and 1 went into 
the bush here in Yaadu with the help of a man named Aiah 
as a guide. He is a helper of Ricki's. It was a very 
interesting walk. The forest around here is very tropical. 
We came across some men who were preparing some 
charcoal. They had already cut the wood, piled it in a big 
pile and covered it with a layer of leaves. Next they will be 
baking the wood and allowing it to smolder for about three 


days. When the process is finished, it is bagged up and 
taken to market and sells at 700 Leones a bag. As we 
continued walking, Aiah showed us coffee trees, cocoa trees, 
casava plants and some of the other common foods in the 
area. We talked to some with the women. of the cocoa 
plantation and Aiah showed us various fruits and we took his 
picture. We also visited a rice farmer. In this area, there is a 
lowland rice which is the more common white rice, as well 
as an upland rice, which is bigger and browner in color. The 
upland rice is preferred. We also observed some men 
tapping palm sap from the palm tree in order to make palm 
wine. They would climb the tree with the ladder of twisted 
vines and proceed to cut a hole near the near the top of the 
tree to allow the sap to run into a gourd. Later, they would 
allow the sap to ferment. On the way to Aiah's father's rice 
paddy, Aiah was nervous about Alex, the dog with us who 
belonged to Jacob. When asked why, he said there is a big 
snake in the area that comes out when it smells dog and will 
swallow the dog whole it if has a chance. I assumed it is a 
python that he was talking about. I asked if we could lure it 
out and Aiah said that we could have but we would have to 
wait a long time and also use some bait. He didn't want to 
use the dog as bait. The area here is very beautiful with 
fresh vegetation. The people will plant their land with 
bananas, mangos, oranges, pineapple, cocaos, coffee etc. 
along with all the other natural vegetation. The land is 
handed down generation to generation. Not all land is 
farmed, however. Some areas are consecrated for spiritual 
and ritual purposes and nobody is allowed in this area unless 
it is a special occasion. It is actually a good preservation 
technique. I saw some more Palm Squirrels today. Actually 
I took a shot at one and missed. Aiah also talked of an 
animal (a "cutting grass") that eats the rice; I assume he 
meant a Cane Rat (Thryonomys sp.). He also mentioned that 
the Palm Squirrel ate a lot of the cocoa pods. There are many 
different variations and types of these smaller mammals, but 
these are the names of the main types. "Variations are often 
indistinguishable. 

I also noticed some different birds today. One was 
a RED-VENTED MALIMBE (Malimbus scutatus), another 
the VILLAGE WEAVER and a GREY PLAINTAIN 
EATER. These are some of the ones that I recognized. 
There will be many birds that I will not be able to identify, 
although I will try with the help of the Field Guide. I also 
saw the LONG-TAILED BLACK WHYDAH in breeding 
plumage (Euplectes ardens). At this time of year, many of 
the male birds are in their bright breeding plumage. 

It is 9 p.m.now and I am very excited. Tambu 
Musa, our guide, has come here and joined us. He is a 
brilliant, good humored, man who is 41 years old. He has a 
wife who is 19 who we will go to meet tomorrow. He 
showed up about 5 p.m. this evening. Ricki let us ride 
around a little bit on his 125 Honda motor bike. We have 
been visiting and, after a wonderful supper of rice and 
sweet-n-sour chicken made by Kim, we sat outside and 
drank Palm Wine as a celebration. Steve and I have been 


visiting with Bambe. He is a really nice man. Now we are 
all waiting for John to come back from his journey. 

Regarding more birds, this afternoon I saw a 
GIANT KINGFISHER (Ceryle maxima), which is actually 
one of the dullest looking of the African kingfishers but the 
largest. As a child, I owned a Pigmy Kingfisher (Ceyx picta) 
as a pet for a while but it wanted to be free so it killed itself 
by refusing to take care of itself. They are so beautiful 
though. 


September 28: 


I was under the assumption that we were going to 
spend some more time traveling today, but as it turned out, 
we didn't. This morning after breakfast with Ricki and Kim 
we each got some meningitis shots, visited for awhile and 
took off in Ricki's truck to get a “lessez-lasse” paper so that 
the officials will know what we are up too. We finally 
received it at 1 p.m. after waiting for quite awhile. It wasn't 
the official document that we received but it should work. 
We were planning to walk here to Kourkor, Sierra Leone, 
home of missionaries Jim and Sandra Keiser. Instead we 
got a ride on an “Army Lorry”, an old military Land rover. 
We packed 20 people into it, on the outside, on the hood, or 
whatever, plus all the baggage. It was quite a feat. 

Well, now we are here and tomorrow we plan to 
walk about 20 miles to the village of Tamba’s wife. We are 
really getting into some beautiful country now. The forest 
here is just amazing, with the tall tropical trees and all the 
dense vegetation. It isn’t rain forest, however. The rainy 
season in Africa is my favorite time of year. I didn’t spot any 
mammals today but I did see a couple more Palm Squirrels. 
I was, however, able to identify a few new species of birds 
not mentioned yet in this journal. The most exciting was the 
VIOLET PLANTAIN-EATER (Musophaga violacea). 
They are so colorful! It flew right over the top of the 
vehiclde and as it flew, I saw the bright red color on the 
underside of the wings. Another type of pigeon that I saw 
high in a tree was the GREEN FRUIT PIGEON (Treron 
australis). I nave never previously seen this kind in Chad or 
Cameroon where I grew up. I also saw many LAUGHING 
DOVES (Streptopelia senegalensis). | also saw some type 
of Sunbird, which I could guess to be a SCARLET- 
TUFTED SUNBIRD (Anthreptes fraseri). I also noticed a 
swallow which I think may have been a LESSER STRIPED 
SWALLOW (Hirundo abyssinea). Hopefully I will be able 
to confirm some of these that I am not sure about. One that I 
am sure about is the BRONZE MANNIKIN (Lonchura 
cucullatus) which I saw in the village we passed through 
today. When we were on the road, passing over a stream, I 
saw a small green snake swimming in the water, and then 
onto the land. I'm sure that it was a Boomslang, also called 
a tree snake (Dispholidus typus). These aren't aggressive 
and don't have fangs but can inject poison if they get a good 
grip on you. Later I was able to identify a hawk that we 
have been seeing. It is LIZZARD BUZZARD 


(Kaupifalcon monogrammicus). I must say that I am 
learning a lot of the names of the wildlife here. We walk 
tomorrow. A lot of this area that we are traveling through 
right now is diamond mining country. Many people work 
for low wages and it is the small minority who make all the 
money. I wouldn't want to do it. 


September 30: 


We are all sitting outside the house of Tamba's 
wife. We arrived here last night. I didn't find the time to 
write in my journal yesterday because we spent most of it 


walking. We left Kowakor about 10 AM and started walking. 


Tamba knew the bush path so that's what we took. It was 
very beautiful. We walked through some dense forest, some 
farms, and some open grass fields and over some hills. We 
also crossed a river by “piroque” (or dug-out canoe). It was a 
very beautiful walk. The distance was about 16 miles, 
which was a bit long for the first day of walking, especially 
for John and Krister, who are carrying the biggest packs. I 
worried some about John because he seemed very tired and 
to have a huge pack. I didn't have too hard of a time and I 
think I even felt better towards the end of the journey. When 
we finally arrive in Seeo, we were greeted and they fixed us 
some rice with a sauce of monkey meat, fish, and leaves. It 
was really delicious. The children were dancing a singing 
and it was very nice to be in a small African village. The 
people don't really know any other lifestyle, and everything 
is so simple and innocent. I love the atmosphere in this 
village. It reminds me of my childhood in Bissi-keda, Chad. 

Our hosts provided us with beds to sleep in and we 
slept well. This morning when we all were up, the village 
called a meeting and the spokesman, speaking through 
Bamba, greeted us, telling us how thankful he was that we 
were here an inviting us to stay the rest of the day so they 
could celebrate with us, provide a feast for us, and visit with 
us. We accepted. They have butchered a goat in front of us 
to show their thanks. They used my knife. Tambe said they 
had to "initiate" my knife. We will feast and party today and 
then, early in the morning, we will be on our way. They will 
send some men along with us to help us. The people here 
are so kind and generous. 

I saw a couple of interesting things along the trail 
yesterday. One was a flock of Hornbills of about 20-25 
individuals. I think they were the PIPING HORNBILL 


(Bycanistes fistulator). I have never seen so many at one 
time. In Chad and Cameroon I used to see a lot of the 


GREY HORNBILLS (Tockus nasutus) but not this kind. 
Palm Squirrels are also abundant there. I saw a Ground 
Squirrel of some kind on the road. I can't identify it, 
however. Monkeys, Pangolins and other mammals like 
Duiker etc. inhabit the region but where we are is so 
populace I think they are hard to find. I think we will see 
them later, however. Steve and I went hunting for birds in 
the bush. We didn't get anything, however—the birds were 
too far into the bush. I took a shot a squirrel but missed. At 


one point, we heard something crashing through the bush 
and I think it may have been a Duiker. Also saw a 
Woodpecker. I can't easily identify it with my bird book. 
Either it isn't mentioned or it was female because the book 
shows only males. The Woodpecker had a black head and a 
dark gray back. It may have been a female BUFF- 
SPOTTED WOODPECKER (Campothera nivosa). I also 
saw a beautiful sunbird which I have identified as an 
OLIVE-BELLIED SUNBIRD (Nectarina chloropygia). It 
was so beautiful. God sure has made some beautiful 
creatures. The nighttime was wonderful. After eating rice 
and goat, we drank some palm wine and just visited. One 
man was trying to teach me the Kono language. I learned 
some. All the children were dancing and singing and Krister 
and I joined them for a while. They thought it was pretty 
funny. 


October 1990 
October 1: 


I slept well. Steve told me that I suddenly grabbed 
him during the night. We are sitting around writing in our 
journal now. We were served some coffee too. Many people 
would probably think this is a hard life with severe 
conditions, coming from America. Compared to all of our 
modern conveniences, I guess it would be considered a 
worse life but I think there is a reverse side to that. All of 
our progress and modern technology makes life in the U.S.A. 
more confusing. We solve one problem and there are two 
more to solve. Our days are so scheduled by time and the 
clock. Here, things just happen as they come. I think the 
stress levels are much lower. In a hunting, gathering, 
farming community the only concern is where the food 
comes from. In the U.S.A. people get wrapped up and 
worried about so many other things-- like business, taxes, 
issues and the list goes on. In the U.S.A. we have to 
schedule our vacation. Here, vacation just comes when the 
farm work is done. I think I like the lifestyle here. When 
there is work, it is often hard, but there is a lot of leisure 
time as well and the people are very communal. Everybody 
helps everybody else; everybody shares and life seems 
relatively simple. Granted there a problems-- with more 
disease, less cash, etc. but still these people are HAPPY, and 
isn't that what matters? Who cares about the money you 
make when you don't have to buy food in a grocery story 
and, instead, harvest it from the ground. I rest my case. 


October 2: 


Yesterday, we walked from Seedu to Kondeya. 
The Seedu people provided us with some young men to help 
us with our bags. It was very nice of them. Tamba went to 
another village, called Saadu, to settle some business about 
his wife staying there and was supposed to meet us here; 
then we were to go on another 4 miles to Tiah. However, 


Tamba didn't show up yesterday, and hasn't shown up today 
either. Last night the school teacher of this area invited us to 
his place to visit with him and drink palm wine. I think I 
drank too much of it. Anyway we had a very pleasant time 
with him. He was a very educated man and was very happy 
to hear about our trip. He encouraged us and told us to relax 
to and enjoy the friendliness of Africa and its people. He 
said we won't have problem with the people here as long as 
we don't intervene with their personal affairs. Many people 
still view Africa as a mysterious continent and that is not 
right. They are many wonderful things about Africa and its 
peoples that the whole world should know about. Africa has 
a variety of everything. 

This morning Steve and I went hunting in the bush 
with our sling-shots but we didn't get anything. I saw some 
birds that I could identify with the field guide. One is a 
finch with a white belly, black back and black head. It is 
similar to a WHITE BREASTED NEGRO FINCH (Nigrita 
fusconota) but was blacker. That may be it, however. Steve 
mentioned that he saw an orange bird with a black head but 
we couldn't identify it from his recollections. There are so 
many types of birds in West Africa. I think there are birds 
that have not been yet discovered. On the trail yesterday I 
saw several Wood Doves. Actually they are the RED- 
BELLIED WOOD DOVE (Turtu afer). 

As I was walking into the village this morning and 
somebody scared up a rat of some kind and everyone just 
started chasing it. They were all whooping and hollering. 
Finally it was clubbed and killed. Somebody ate it, I'm sure. 
They can be quite tasty. 


October 3: 


Yesterday, Tamba showed up about noon. Most of 
his family were already in Kondeya so he settled everything 
there, saying his goodbyes and paying his respects. It was 
quite a process. He held a meeting with family to discuss 
how to divide his possessions while he was gone. It was 
quite a process. Africans rarely cry in public so he said his 
goodbyes in a private place. Then, we finally took off. 
Kondya provided some porters for part of the way as a sign 
of courtesy. It soon started to rain like the dickens so we 
found shelter in a small village. When the rain stopped we 
went on. The path branched off into a dense forest, and 
walking was quite difficult. Anyway, we made it here to 
Woonya just as it was getting dark. Somebody had given us 
a rooster in a village along the way so it was prepared for us 
with rice, as usual. I slept well last night! Krister said that I 
talked in my sleep and I guess I can remember it a little bit. 
I said “Does such a thing exist?” and Kister said “What?” 
and I said “A path". At that time I woke up and laughed. 

Yesterday, along the path, we met a hunter. He had 
a shotgun but hadn't gotten anything. But he did have some 
bamboo wine, which he shared with all of us. It was quite 
good. As in many villages around, this one has a tree full of 
Weaver Birds so I am watching them now. The chickens are 


running around chasing whatever they see that's edible and 
the little baby goats are playing with each other and giving 
their mothers a headache whenever they try to nurse. 

Today we are planning to walk a long way. We are 
in a hurry to get to Guinea because our visas expire soon. 
The people in the village are chasing a chicken now. It's 
probably for us. There is a man in this village, who is very 
interesting. Nobody knows where he came from; he just 
showed up. He speaks a language that nobody else knows or 
understands except himself. If you speak some words to him 
"off the cuff" he will respond as if he is holding an ordinary 
conversation with you. He must be a little bit crazy. 

It's later now; again, we have been presented with a 
chicken. We are planning to eat it here and then we will 
begin our walk. 

Evening; we have arrived in the village of Kulia 
now, about 8-9 miles from our starting point. We were to go 
on another 6 miles but the rain stopped us; besides, the 
people here really wanted us to stay. The Chief is so nice 
here. He has made us really welcome and is planning to send 
people with us tomorrow to help us with our bags. He will 
also send people ahead to let them know that we are passing 
through. 

The trail today was a sharp change from forest to 
savannah. The grass was Elephant grass, a good three feet 
above our heads at times. There were also some trees. We 
also had to climb a couple of hills. We had four helpers on 
the way who carried all of the bags but mine. 1 volunteered 
to carry my own today. It was a nice walk today and we 
climbed a lot of interesting hills and saw some nice sights. It 
rained a lot last night so we were forced to wade through a 
lot of water at times. Tomorrow we will hopefully get to 
Guinea and also see the source of the Niger River. We will 
probably walk at least 15 miles tomorrow. I have identified 
a new bird. I first saw the nest and thought it was a new 
type of weaver bird; the nest was round and suspended 
between two stalks of grass. Then I saw the bird. It was a 
COMPACT WEAVER (Ploceus superciliosus). So far, I 
am a little bit disappointed that I haven't seen more 
mammals. I think the problem is the highly concentrated 
villages in this area. I hope that when we get to the sparsely 
populated areas, I will see more mammals. I saw the skin of 
a Western Bushbuck (T. s. scriptus) in the.last village we 
were at. (There are more than forty races of Bushbuck). 
Another thing of interest that we saw on the trail was the 
molted skin of a snake that Tamba said was a cobra. It was 
quite interesting. 


October 4: 


About a 15-miler today, most of it easy but five 
miles very hilly. It was for the most part a very beautiful 
walk and we covered a variety of landscapes. We started out 
in the same type of rainforest as before and walked into 
some savannah. We also walked into hills and mountains 
which was very beautiful. I think it's called Woodland 


Savannah. We saw a lot of Fula people who are the nomadic 
cow herders in the area related to the Fulani people of 
Cameroon. We have arrived in the village of Sankarama, 
Sierra Leone, which is a village in the mountains right on the 
border next to Guinea. We are about 2 miles from the 
source of the Niger River, so we will see it tomorrow. We 
drank from the source of the Bagbi River today, which was 
really nice. 

They just caught a rooster which I assume well be 
for us. The kids are gathering around and watching us. Yes, 
it has been a good day for us. Later I heard that there were a 
lot of Baboons in the hills that we crossed; but, unfortunately, 
we didn't see any. Tamba said that he had seen some 
monkeys. I’ve also noticed that there are a lot off 
VIEILLOT'S BLACK WEAVER (Ploceus nigerrimus) in 
the area. There are found together in the same groups as the 
Village Weavers, but I don’t think that there are able to 
interbreed. I also saw what I am sure is a WHITE- 
THROATED BEE EATER (Merops albicollis). I can’t be 
certain, however. 

Some of the people around here suffer from 
diseases that wouldn’t be seen in America. I have seen 
plenty of Leprosy, and victims who don’t have toes and 
fingers. I have seen quite a few cripples, ladies with one 
breast fully developed and the other totally missing, and 
some other strange things. But the people who are healthy 
are very strong. Even though they don’t appear it at time, 
they sure can carry our bags with ease on their heads. The 
women are also usually very strong, and they do a lot of the 
daily work. 


October 5: 


Today was a very interesting day. In some ways I 
hated it and it other ways it was great. Let me start from the 
very beginning. We left Sankarama, Sierra Leone, about 
6:30 AM. Today was the day to not only cross from Sierra 
Leone to Guinea but also to find the source of the Niger 
River (also called the Joliba River in the language of 
Guinea). The evening before, we had met a Fula man (one 
who is nomadic and raises cattle) and he had invited us to 
come to his little homestead where he had his family and 
cattle. He told us that the source was close to that place so, 
from there, we could readily visit the source. We were all 
excited about this so we took off and climbed higher into the 
mountains. We arrived at his “warrie” (the name of his 
place) and we really enjoyed our time there. They offered us 
some food, which was welcome, because the people of 
Sankarama didn’t feed us well-- plain rice for supper and 
plain chicken (which we had to buy) for breakfast. 

The lifestyle of the Fula people is very interesting. 
They move around with their cattle and have a very simple 
lifestyle. Very generous people and most of them are very 
beautiful, fine featured, people. Anyway, we left there with 
another man who said he would show us the road to 
Forikonya, Guinea, and, on the way, point us to where the 


river source was. This sounded easy enough so we walked 
and soon passed into Guinea. We came to a stream inside a 
forest and the man said “Here is the river”. I wasn’t’ 
satisfied and asked if we could go to the place where it 
began. He said that was possible if we tip him. We agreed, 
so he took off again, walking through a swamp rice paddy. 
We picked up three farm boys who were curious about us 
and finally ended up in a swampy forest with a stream 
running through it. We still weren’t really satisfied, so he 
said that he would lead us to the place where it starts. We 
took off again and walked, and walked, and walked. The 
walking was hard and through dense tall grass, so we were 
getting quite cut up. We walked back, close to the border, 
and finally, about 1:50 p.m., walked into a forest where there 
was not any water, just wet ground. My heart sank as I 
thought "this is what all that hard time walking was for-- just 
a mud flat?" 

I got a little hope when the guide told us that just a 
ways down the water came out. He told us that he couldn't 
go see it-- but we weren't told the reason why. Anyway, we 
walked down and, sure enough, there it was. Water was 
coming out of a hole underneath a rock. It wasn't gushing or 
anything but it was obviously coming out from underground. 
There is more than one source of the Niger River, I’m sure, 
but I think this one is the first one—the highest up. We spent 
some time there enjoying the beginning of the purpose of 
our expedition. 

John took some video footage and Krister took 
some photographs. We finally decided to leave so we took 
off walking to the town of Forikonya, which is where we 
wanted to spend the night. It ended up being through grass 
again for a long part of the way. 

At about 5 p.m. clouds were building up and we 
were trying to hurry to the village so that we could beat the 
rain. We didn't. There was one huge hill (or even mountain 
you could say) before the town and, as we were walking 
down this seemingly endless hill, the rain came in torrents. 
Boy, did it rain. We were drenched when we arrived at the 
town so we were directed to a gazebo where some of the 
authorities were. We gave them an explanation for our trip 
as well as our papers. Soon they were very excited and very 
happy that we were there. They gave us lodging and food 
and I was very grateful. They speak French again here so 
that was nice. 

A man came into our room I was in and 1 was 
talking about our day. He informed us that we were the first 
tourists to be in this area in over a year. He told me that 
people used to come to see the source of the river (and even 
to worship the water) but it had been some time. It also said 
that we were lucky to see it because most people in the 
region didn't get to. It was a "sacred" place, he said, and 
their forefathers had warned them not to go to the source or 
else they would go crazy. But he assumed that it was fine 
for strangers to visit it. It was quite a day and it sure is nice 
to be so welcomed at a village after a hard day of hiking. To 
God be the glory. 


I now will mention a new bird I saw. I guess it is 
important to include the scientific aspects of this day. I 
identified it as the COMMON WAXBILL (Estrilda 
bengala). I also saw a lot of LONG-TAILED BLACK 
WHYDAHS which I have already mentioned in this journal. 
I also saw some type of Francolin, which I think may be a 
CLAPERTON's FRANCOLIN (Francolinus clapertoni) 
but I am not positive. 


October 6: 


We decided to just relax here today in Furikonya. It 
is really a beautiful town with some very generous people. I 
just sat around and relaxed most of the time, wrote some 
letters, and slept a little. I took a walk around the village in 
the morning and this afternoon we walked to a neighboring 
village with some friends we have met here. There as a 
blacksmith there whom we visited. Steve, Tamba and I took 
turns at the bellows-- which were made from Bushbuck 
skins. Tomorrow we will be leaving fairly early with about 
13 miles to another town. 

I saw another big bird today, which at first I 
thought may have been a River Eagle but I was confused 
because it had a lot of white on it. It turns out that it is a 
PALM NUT VULTURE (Gypohieras angolensis). 1 have 
never seen any of them before. 


October 7: 


We walked about 12 miles today and reached the 
quaint little village of Furibuyo-bafe, Guinea. It is a little 
village up in the mountains. It was a nice walk. We had 
some helpers along the way too. Otherwise, it was quite an 
ordinary day. I did see some new birds, however. Not to far 
out of Furikonya I saw a Francolin not too far off. I think 
that I saw a DOUBLE-SPURRED FRANCOLIN 
(Francolinus bicalcaratus). I also identified an ORANGE- 
CHEEKED WAXBILL (Esteilda melpoda) in a rice paddy. 
They are quite beautiful. Perhaps the most exciting thing in 
the bird world that I saw today was the fact that I saw all 
four species of Whydah in one day— two that I haven't 
previously seen on this trip. The YELLOW-MANTLED 
WHYDAH and LONG-TAILED BLACK WHYDAH I had 
seen previously. But, I also saw the BROAD-BILLED 
PARADISE WHYDAH (Vidua orientalis) and the PIN- 
TAILED WHYDAH (Vidua macroura), the last perhaps my 
favorite. 

They say there are a lot of Monkeys and even 
Chimpanzees in the area, as well as Bushbuck and other 
mammals, but as of yet I haven't seen any in the wild. I did, 
however, see about four Giant Forest Squirrels (Myosciurus 
pumilio) along the road today. Otherwise, it was quite an 
ordinary day. Note: Myosciurus is one of the smallest 
squirrels. Probably the giants were Palm or W. African Sun 
squirrels.—C. A. Long. 


October 8: 

We woke up this morning and left right away, 
without even any food. I don’t like that. It makes me feel 
weak. All I’ve had to eat today is seven oranges and three 
handfuls of peanuts. I’m happy now, however, because they 
are preparing food for us. Anyway, we had to cross the river 
once this morning and that was quite the experience. It was 
a little bit flooded, so the water was flowing about three 
inches above a big log over the water that was meant to be 
used as a bridge. It actually looked more menacing than it 
was. Steve and I somehow managed to carry the bags across 
and everybody eventually made it. 

We walked about 11 miles today and some of it 
was very hard walking. In one of the villages at which we 
stopped, the town chief informed us that a Hippo had been 
eating all of his rice at night. There are two types of Hippos 
found here, the Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius L.) 
and Pygmy Hippopotamus (Choeropsis liberiensis (Mortan). 
I assumed it's probably the larger one. 

We are now in the town of Borgbeba, Guinea. It is 
a fairly large town and, as usual, they are treating us very 
nice. They have offered us each a place of our own even, 
and that is a first. Well, now I am going to take my bath. 

Later-- I just discovered that I have been ripped off. 
I went to my bag to look for my long pants and they are 
gone. Krister is also missing his pants and they are gone. I 
am quite sure it is the porter from the last village we were at 
yesterday. They kept asking for things all the time, and they 
were always hanging around. I specifically remember 
putting my sweat pants into my bag this morning before 
going out, and these men were again just hanging around. 
That makes me mad because some of the people here think 
that you have everything simply because you are white. Not 
all are like that, but some are. 

Today I saw a RED-EYED DOVE (Streptopelia 
semitorquata) at very close range today. I could have shot 
the bugger. Maybe I shouldn't think in terms of killing so 
much, but I sure do get tempted when I am hungry like this. 


October 10: 


Well, I guess I missed a day of journal writing. It 
isn't because I wasn't disciplined enough, however. It was 
because, when we arrived at our destination, it was dark. 

We left Borgbeba, or however you spell it, quite 
early in the morning. We were on a very good road for 
about 5 1/2 miles. Krister liked that. On the way, Krister 
and Tamba were ahead of the rest of us. They told me that 
they saw a Monkey. Being the scientist I am, I asked them to 
describe it. I am sure it was a Vervet Monkey 
(Cercopithecus aethiops (johnstoni), which is a very 
common one in this area. I also saw tracks of some kind of 
Duiker and some kind of cat on the road, but I absolutely 
have no idea what type they were. 

We then branched off on a bush path. It was a nice 
walk but Krister was getting very tired. We were wading 


ough grass that was very tall and the sun was very hot, so 
it was kind of frustrating. We finally arrived at the town of 
Kulato and the chief wasn't there. We were supposed to go 
on to another village but nobody could show us the way 
because the chief has to be present to give that authority. We 
wouldn't be able to go on our own because we would get 
lost. So, we took a bigger road to go around. 

We had to cross the river by “piroque” or dug-out 
canoe. We arrived at the small village of Madina where we 
spent the night. That was really a beautiful little village. The 
surroundings were very African and it was a place that I 
could envision living. 

Anyway, we left quite early this morning, planning 
to go all the way to Itor, where there was a market. 
However, Steve has become ill with something that John 
thinks may be dysentery. Anyway, we are in the village of 
Bandeya, which is actually quite big, and we are waiting 
here to see what is going to happen. We were accompanied 
on the way today by five men, three of whom carried 
shotguns. That seems to be quite a common thing around 
here. They said it is for protection from the wild animals. I 
am told that there are quite a few Buffalo (Syncerus caffer) 
and even Leopards (Panthera pardus) in the area that they 
are worried about. I saw a footprint on the way and they 
told me it was a “Bush Buffalo", so I guess they are around. 
I hope I start seeing some mammals with my own eyes. 

I have identified up to three species of birds today. 
The first that I saw that I was quite sure of was the BLUE- 
BELLIED ROLLER (Coracias cyanogaster), which is a 
very beautiful bird. Long ago, in Cameroon and Chad, I 
used to see a lot of ABYSSINIAN ROLLERS (Coracias 
abyssinica). 1 also saw a LONG-CRESTED HAWK 
EAGLE (Cophaetus occipitalis) sitting in an old dead tree. 
It was a beautiful sight. Finally, and perhaps the most 
exciting bird that I saw, was the SENEGAL PARROT 
(Poicephalus senegalus), which is a green parrot with a grey 
head and yellow belly. I also saw a Touraco today, which 
I’m not as sure about, but I think it was a GREEN-TAILED 
TOURACO (Touraco persa). 

It has definitely been an interesting couple of days. 
Krister has been getting some second thoughts about 
finishing this trip. He gets very tired of all the walking 
every day. He’s very expressive about this feeling so we all 
hear his complaints quite a lot. I’m a little worried that he 
won’t enjoy this trip or even that me might leave. He 
certainly isn’t a masochist. I’m also a little concerned about 
Steve. He’s usually very strong. I think he just needs to 
adjust more to Africa. Hopefully we won’t all get sick. 
Even though times are hard and I get homesick and miss 
love ones, I really want to continue and complete this trip. It 
is important to me and also my living experience, my self 
and my pride. It will take a lot of to take me away from this 
expedition. It may be a trip with a lot of “down” parts but it 
is also going to have a lot of “up” parts. I think that is is 
quite a feat to walk the length of this river and I think we are 
the first to do it. I often look forward to the end and the 


feeling I will get when we reach the ocean again. The can 
keep me going. 

Later—I took a walk with Krister and a newly 
made friend down the road to the tributary of the Niger. It 
was a pleasant time. Our friend treated us to some roasted 
corn, something we are getting more of now. When we 
returned we found Steve healthy again. That sure was good 
to see. I was worried. I’m happy that he is smiling again. 
Hopefully, he will be strong enough to keep going tomorrow. 


October Il: 


Today was about a 15 miler. Most of it was on a 
major West African highway which is an old paved road full 
of potholes. Tomorrow we will hopefully arrive at Farannah. 
That is another walk of about 15 miles. Krister got really 
worn out today and is also running a fever. I hope that he 
doesn't get sick. We will probably end up staying for a 
couple days in Farannah. At the moment, we are in the town 
of Laya-Doula. They have received us well as usual, but the 
chief hasn't greeted us yet because he is still at his farm. 

We left Bandeya this morning about 8 AM and 
walked directly to Tiro. There we stopped and visited some 
officials and elders. We also saw the first vehicles and white 
people we have seen since we left Some gave us some 
Fundi (a type of grain food) and some peanuts and oranges 
to eat there. From there we went on to here, stopping at one 
village on the way. Everyone receives us well and the chiefs 
are usually very impressed and excited about our expedition 
and always eager to help us. If they can, they either give us 
food or even money. 

Now, let me recount the new species of birds I 
identified today. Perhaps the most exciting was a Barbet of 
some kind. I think it was probably the BEARDED 
BARBET (Lybius dubius). I enjoy those birds. They look 
quite humorous with their ragged bill and strange toes, two 
in front and two in back. Steve and I also identified another 
Fire-Finch. We saw quite a few of the LAVENDER FIRE- 
FINCH (Estrilda caerulescens) along the road. There was 
also a small Woodpecker in a tree today with a black cap. 
The description doesn’t really fit anything in the book, 
however, or either my eyesight or the book is incomplete. 
believes it may be the latter [it only illustrates males]. Steve 
pointed out a GLOSSY-BACKED DRONGO (Dicruus 
assimilis) for me, a bird that I have seen but did not know 
the name for. Also a common sight today hanging around 
this town and marketplace were the PIED CROW (Corvus 
albus) and HOODED VULTURE (Neophron monachus). 
Well, it is getting a bit dark now, so I think I will write in 
this more later. To God be the glory! 


October 12: 


We are in Farannah now, at the house of the 
paramount chief. It was qutie a process to arrive here today, 


however. We left Laya-Doula about 8 AM and started 
walking along the road towards Farannah. We got about 8 
miles down the road and stopped to take a rest. Krister and I 
were walking ahead of everybody else, having a good talk 
about this trip, giving each other encouragement, etc. We 
were resting there when Steve staggered over and basically 
fell down. As it turned out, he had become very ill again. 
Fever and chills and basically the same symptoms as before. 
I tried to cool him off but his fever was about 105 and it 
didn't come down very fast. We decided to send him to the 
hospital in Farannah by transport. John had taken a couple of 
blood smears to see if they could detect malaria in his blood. 

Most cars were either too full or didn't care to stop. 
Finally a trucker stopped but didn't really have room. The 
next truck, however, had room. I talked to the driver 
explaining the situation, paid him some CFA, and Steve and 
Krister took off to Farannah. They also carried our packs. 
The plan was to meet them at the hospital. Tamba, John and 
I started walking again. It was very hot day today. We were 
about 3 miles outside of Farannah when a Toyota 4-wheel- 
drive stopped with a Norwegian guy in it. He had heard 
about us from the first truck driver and had come out to pick 
us up. He is working here in Guinea, setting up a telephone 
system. Anyway, we met Steve and Krister at the border 
patrol place. We showed our papers but they told us to go to 
to the central police station with them [to be continued]. 

Right now some of us are going for a ride with 
some young guys here. I just came back. We just rode 
around a few blocks and returned. Tomorrow night they 
want to take me to a discotheque. Anyway, back to the days 
adventure. Our Norwegian friend drove us and the 
policemen to the central police station. When we arrived 
there we had to wait for the head honcho who happened to 
be on siesta. This is often typical of Africa. When he finally 
arrived, we explained our trip and everything. We had a 
problem with our visas. We didn't have them extended. It 
wasn't really our fault, however, because since we came on 
foot, we went through a small town that didn't have the 
proper authorities to do anything. However, they have told 
us that it will be a problem. We are actually in the country 
illegally. 

The police have our papers and understand our 
plight. They are trying to arrange something and we are 
supposed to return tomorrow. One of the officials while 
talking to me (I was doing most of the talking because of my 
knowledge of French) asked me for some money. It is 
called a bride in technical terms. I simply told him that I had 
none. 

Anyway then we took the road and went to the 
house of this Norwegian guy. It was nice there— air 
conditioned and everything. He offered us cold drinks and 
some bananas. It sure was a nice time. They told us that 
they could put us up but that they were expecting some other 
people so there were full. Steve was still sick, sprawled out 
on the couch. We tried to make a couple of phone calls from 
there but nobody was home, unfortunately. Anyway, Tamba 


knows a man here so we are planning to go stay with him. 

It turns out that Tamba was in Conakry for a long 
time, so then we went to the home of the paramount chief 
and that is where we are now. I think we are planning to 
stay here a couple days and get really rested up before we go. 

Now for some scientific material. We have really 
started getting into the Guinean savannah belt with a lot of 
tall grass and scattered trees. Because of this we will also be 
hopefuly seeing more wildlife. I have been told that our 
next stretch is notorious for a lot of Lions (Pantera leo) and 
also Leopards. We shall see. Regarding birds, I saw a lot of 
STONE PARTRIDGE (Ptilopachus petrosus) on the road 
today. I am quite familiar with this bird because I did some 
research on its typical ecosystem in [African] high school as 
well as hunting it a lot. I was also able to identify the 
COMMON GARDEN BULBUL (Pycnonotus barbatus) on 
the road today. I also noticed quite a few squirrels which I 
think are some type of Giant Forest Squirrel. Yesterday I 
remember some kind of small mouse or shrew that ran 
across the path but I have no idea as to what it was. 


October 14: 


Sunday today. We were able to find a small church 
to go to this morning. In a country full of Muslims, 
sometimes that can be quite a task. They were very happy to 
have us come to their church. We sang some familiar hymns 
that had been translated into the native tongue. The service 
was translated into French for us as well. The church was 
started a long time ago by some missionaries, but they had to 
leave. The church lived on but it is difficult in a Islamic- 
dominated country. 

Yesterday, we came across some problems. We 
went back to the police station and they told us that we had 
to go back all the way to Freetown in order to renew our 
visas so that we could continue with our trip. This was of 
course very frustrating news, especially since we have been 
waiting all day. However, it is also typical of Africa. 
Politics here can be very messed up and confusing-- but 
usually there is a way to overcome the problem too. 
Unfortunately, some of these methods are corrupt, such as 
bribery. We told the chief about our situation. He knows 
how things work here and he said that it is possible to fix the 
situation if we would be able to “offer the police and proper 
authorities a gift of money". We discussed it and decided 
that we must do it. We have given the chief some money 
and he said he would take care of everything. I hate doing 
this, because it is wrong, but I guess it is necessary. I don't 
know what to think. Last night I was planning to go to the 
disco with some of the guys, but the rain stopped us. That's 
probably better because it would have cost us some money, 
Im sure. Tonight I may be playing some basketball. There 
is a court here and my friends here have told me that tonight 
they will play. I also may be going to a video show. They 
told me “Rambo IV" was showing I’ve never heard of it. I 
have also been informed that on our next stretch of walking, 


there is a lot of wildlife including Elephants (Loxodonta 
africana), Bush Pig (Potamochoerus porcus), and Giraffe 
(Giraffa camelopardalis). as well as others. In fact, they are 
asking us to bring weapons along for protection. I might try 
to obtain a spear. 


October 15: 


Surprise, we're back in Sierra Leone. The last 
couple of days have been quite frustrating and discouraging. 
On Sunday, I played basketball in the evening, which was 
fun. The court was at the cultural center in Farannah and all 
ages of kids played, both male and female. They played with 
a ball provided by the city, but it was in bad shape and they 
didn't have resources to get another. Another experience 
was about the “movie” that night. It was advertised as 
"Rambo IV" but it turned out to be some cheaply funded 
movie called “The American Destroyer". The room was 
packed with people, mostly young. Some were smoking 
their cheap cigarettes. The screen was an ordinary TV with 
a video machine in back as well as speakers. I guess I didn't 
mind all that too much; I only paid 20 cents for the movie. 
Richy (a nephew of the chief), Krister and Tama went with 
me. It’s an interesting contrast between the city life and 
bush life that we've experienced. When we stay in the bush 
we spend most of our time sitting and visiting with the 
villagers. Our accommodations usually consist of a simple 
hut which is clean and neat. Usually there is one double bed, 
which two of us sleep in, and the rest sleep on the floor. 
Often a couple of old black-and-white pictures hang on the 
wall, as well as crinkled, faded calendars of some African 
president. Usually there is a small table with the owners' 
possessions on it. 

On the other hand, in the city we stay in houses that 
have cemented and whitewashed walls. Sometimes this is 
even electricity. The room in which I stayed was that of a 
fellow about my age. He had some interesting posters 
including one of Rambo, one of a topless American girl, and 
one of Bob Marley. You can really see the western 
influence in some of these places. Music is a big thing too-- 
a lot of African cassettes as well as cassettes of some 
American and European music groups as well. When we get 
fed in the bush we all eat from one bowl and we use our 
hands; we also drink from one dish. In the city, however, we 
each how have our own plate, spoon and glass. It’s really 
quite different. 

Anyway, let me explain why these last few days 
have been frustrating. On Monday, the Chief went over to 
the police station to see what he could arrange. He came 
back and said that they had hinted that if we could provide 
more cash, they could arrange a ride to the Mali border. We 
didn't want to have to pay more so we went to the police 
station ourselves. We were told that there was nothing they 
could do and we had to go back to Freetown and rearrange 
our visas. I could have killed those guys. They just sat 
around in their uniforms smoking and they didn't seem to do 
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any work. So, we ended up hopping in a Land Rover and 
they gave us an armed escort to the Sierra Leone border at 
the end of a very rough road. When we got to the Sierra 
Leone border, the police there thought we had been under 
arrest by the Guinea authorities because they had come with 
an armed escort and, even though we explained, they still 
said they had to thoroughly search our bags. Then they gave 
John a problem because he had made a mistake on his 
money form. He had more CFA's then he declared. A 
difference of one zero! 

John was getting quite panicked. Anyway, that's 
not the end of it, I tell you. We had been told by the 
Guineans that we could get transport here. Of course, when 
we arrived, it turned out that (of course) we can't. We have 
to walk 50 miles to the nearest place where there is transport! 
Then, however, someone else chipped in with the 
information that we could walk 9 miles to a junction and 
hopefully catch some transport returning from a market. 
Luckily, we were given lodging in a very nice room with 
two beds and also given some rice with cassara leaf sauce. 
Later, we were given tea and "puff-puff" [a local leaf which 
is smoked and has a mild inebriating effect (also called “‘foo- 
foo” in other parts of West Africa)]. We were supposed to 
leave early this morning but, as usual, we didn’t wake up in 
time. We left about 7 a.m. and made it to the junction in 
about 2 % hours. We moved quite quickly, actually. Now 
we are waiting for a truck to come and, hopefully, they will 
have room for us. I think that may be our only chance. 

Later— well, a very crowded Land Rover just went 
by that must have had 25 people in and on it. So, no space 
for us. Now there is a Lorry coming, so we are hopeful. 
Yesterday, we saw a Red Patas Monkey on the road 
(Erythrocebus patas). That made the day perk up for me a 
little bit. This morning we also saw some new birds: 
GREY-BREASTED HELMET GUINEA FOWL (Numida 
melegris). I used to hunt them in Chad, so they have a 
special place in my heart. They are also domesticated in 
some areas. 


October 19: 


I’m in Freetown, finally, and it has been a 
frustrating couple of days to get here. We finally were able 
to get space in a Land Rover late that night. This Land 
Rover was no ordinary Land Rover, I tell you. It kind of 
compared to the car belonging to Archie in the “Archie” 
comics. The tires didn’t have all the bolts so they wobbled. 
The whole roof wasn’t connected properly to the rest of the 
frame, so it swayed back and forth. I thought it would fall 
on top of us at any time. There was nothing to mention of a 
windshield. The gas tank consisted of a plastic jerry can 
inside the cab with a hose running into the engine. The seat 
covers were ripped and torn, so we were sitting on springs. 
The list goes on. In order to start this Land Rover we had to 
park on a downhill and then push-start it. If we were 
unfortunate enough to be parked on a level surface, we were 


required to crank start it. There was approximately 20 
people in and on this vehicle so, needless to say, it was quite 
crowded. We managed, however, but let me tell you about 
our trip. 

We had been told that we could reach Cabala that 
night, which is a major town where we could catch a bus to 
Freetown, about 50 miles away. As we were driving along 
on this terrible road, going at a speed of about 5 mph, we 
were told that there wasn't enough gas on board. The owner 
kept on swearing at the driver for his "stupidity" in not 
getting enough gas-- and for his poor driving as well. We ran 
out of gas in the middle of nowhere! However, they 
informed us that one of the fellows along with:us, who was 
an apprentice of the business, could run to the next town, 
three miles, and get some gas and come back. The time was 
about 12:30 midnight! As it turns out, his wife and mother 
live there, so he decided to spend the night! I took out my 
faithful blanket and slept in the middle of the road. Some of 
the others didn't sleep at all, however. The fellow arrived in 
the morning, so we took off. He only had enough gas to get 
to the next two towns. We reached the first town, which was 
pretty big. Cabala was 30 miles away in one direction but 
now they told us that we had to travel 3 miles in the opposite 
direction to get some more gas. Steve and I waited in town 
while they took off. We waited and waited. Finally, about 2 
p.m. they came rumbling in. They had taken a siesta there 
so they could function better. The driver said "Direct to 
Cabala now with no problem!” So, we took off in good 
faith once more. 

I had the front window seat this time, which I 
thought was great. There were 4 of us in the front seat and I 
was at the window. Soon I discovered that the door 
wouldn't stay closed. I had to hold it closed and at the same 
time keep my weight against the frame, so that I would not 
fall out. We finally got about 10 miles down the road and 
the back left tire was wobbling so badly that we had to stop. 
One of the bolts had worked it way off. They put on the 
spare, thinking it would help some but it didn't. We had to 
stop and tighten the tire a couple of times. It was a terrible 
pain getting in and out of that vehicle because here were 
about 20 people inside plus some chickens and all the 
luggage. We traveled about 6 miles per hour. At one of the 
check points the police were going to check all the luggage. 
As soon as the driver bribed them, however, we were waved 
through. Bribery and corruption are a big part of these 
countries. It's sickening. Anyway, we went on and were 
about 2 miles out of town when that crazy vehicle ran out of 
gas again. It made me so mad. It was black out, but we 
managed to walk into town. We were on our way to the 
Catholic mission in town when we were told to go to the 
police station first. We went, and I really didn't want to, but 
it proved to be beneficial anyway. They set up a ride on a 
bus to Freetown for us and asked at the mission if we could 
stay there. So, even though the trip to Cabala was a bit 
discouraging, there were a couple of good points. 

I saw quite a few monkeys on the way, all of them 
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Vervet monkeys. I also saw what must have been a Moniter 
Lizard cross the road. I could have sworn it had a tail like 
Crocodile however, not the roundness of a lizard's tail. But, 
I don't think that it possible it was a Crocodile—too far from 
water. It was about three feet long. 

The stay at the mission was very enjoyable. The 
Fathers there were very nice. Now let me tell you about our 
trip yesterday to arrive here in Freetown. We were on a big 
bus, hoping to arrive in Freetown directly. We got as far as 
McKinney, half-way, when most of the passengers got out. 
There was a grand market there which was rather 
impressive-- people each selling their own items, carrying 
big trays on their heads, yelling at everything and everybody. 
We had to wait but then were told that something would be 
arranged. We were told to get on another bus but we had to 
pay some more money, which was kind of unfair since we 
had already made an arrangement to go all the way to 
Freetown. This bus was packed more than I’ve ever seen a 
bus packed, and I’ve seen a lot of them. Worse then 
sardines. We finally arrived in Freetown and I was ready to 
walk to the mission but the rest decided to take a taxi. So we 
all crammed in one taxi and were then stopped by the police 
because the trunk couldn't be closed. The driver argued 
uselessly for about 15 minutes, and then he was also about to 
go to the police station. Finally, he bribed the policeman 
and we were on our way. Disgusting. 

We got to the missionary's house (the Schramms), 
where we had stayed before. They were surprised but took 
us in. In the morning we walked down to the Guinean 
embassy. Outside of the embassy was a huge crowd of 
people. All of them were refugees from Liberia, who didn't 
have any place to go and were trying to get into Guinea. 
Many didn't have money. One boy had been shot in some of 
the fighting. The problems in Liberia are terrible still. I 
really feel sorry for those people. The army guys were 
running around, trying to keep order, sometimes whipping 
some of the people with their belts. Sad. 

We finally got in and have applied for the visas. 
Supposedly we will get them this afternoon. While waiting, 
we have just been hanging out downtown. I am hoping to go 
to the beach tomorrow but we might be leaving too; I’m not 
sure. I am anxious to get going. 


October 23: 


We were able to get our visas without much to a 
problem. Since we were in a hurry, we left the next morning 
and used public transport the whole way back to Farannah. I 
got some kind of disease on the way, which really drained 
me of my strength. We rested in Farannah a couple of nights 
and today continued walking. We arrived at the town of 
Bende this evening. I was a 17 mile walk and I was still 
feeling weak but I made it. We saw some more Vervet 
Monkeys on the road as well as a lot of squirrels. On the 
way from Freetown to Farannah, I noticed a couple of guys 
carrying a dead Blue Duiker (Cephalophus monticola) trying 


to sell it. I think I ate some of it for lunch today. It's nice to 
be able to relax in a town after walking the whole day. The 
children were watching us. Some are preparing some food 
for us and the men have told us whatever we need, they will 
do their best to accommodate us. We've been walking 
through some areas where people have never seen white 
people before. It is humorous to see people running out into 
the bush when they see us. Then, when they realize that 
we're OK, they laugh and come out and greet us. 


October 24: 


It is a beautiful evening. The sunset is casting an 
orange glow into the clouds on the foreground with a blue 
sky in the background. I hear the familiar sounds of weaver 
birds, the sound of women pounding grain in their mortars, 
goats baying and cows settling down for the night. We have 
reached the town of Comano Cura. It has been a long walk 
today, about 21 or 22 miles, our longest so far. Krister didn't 
enjoy it at all. Some times I get concerned that he won't 
enjoy this trip or that he maybe will even quit. Maybe we 
should spend less time walking and more time hanging 
around in the villages. But then we always have the problem 
of time. We would have to take some transport or 
something to catch up. I don't know what is best 

It was interesting when we reached this town 
because it has been a very long time since the people have 
seen white men. They were a little bit concerned as to what 
we were doing here as a result. After we assured them that 
we are passing through as friends and described our 
expedition, they were finally satisfied. As a result, we have 
each been given our own hut and I have already had a warm 
bath. After a hard day of walking a welcome like this is 
really worth it. 


Octobter 25: 


It is about 10 a.m. We have walked 12 km from 
Comano Cura to the edge of the Mafon River. Somebody is 
supposed to be here with a canoe to take us across, but there 
is nobody. It a beautiful spot, however. The river is quite a 
big one and fish are jumping about. I was suggesting that I 
swim across and find the man with the canoe, but I was told 
that are crocodiles in the river so I shouldn't. Maybe the 
man will come soon. 

The walk this morning was rather miserable. The 
grass was tall and overgrown on the trail. It was also full of 
dew so we got all soaking wet. It's nice to relax here at the 
riverside. There is another traveler with us. He climbed the 
tree here and started yelling *ooh" many times in a high 
pitched voice. This is to attract the attention of the people 
with the canoe. It is the evening now and we have reached 
the town of Bafeleh-- which is little more than half way to 
Karoussa. It’s nice to rest. I think we're all a little tired 
from yesterday. Sometimes it's hard to enjoy the walk when 
we push so hard every day to cover a certain distance. 
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I have been thinking a lot about American food 
today. Tops in my mind is a hot fudge brownie flurry from 
Belts [ice cream drivein]. I promised myself that I would 
get one when I return to Steven Point, first thing. I saw a 
new bird today. In fact, I saw two. One was a LONG- 
CRESTED HELMET SHRIKE (Prionops plumata), a 
beautiful white and black shrike with a white crest. The 
other was a GREEN-BACKED HERON (Butonides 
striatus). It looked almost a bit darker in color when 
compared to the picture I have in the book, but I’m quite 
sure that is what it was. Two days ago we saw some kind of 
Cuckoo. I think it wa probably the PIED-CRESTED 
CUCKOO (Clamater jacobinus). I’ve also been seeing a lot 
of some sort of Quail, but I cannot say what kind it is. 


October 27: 


It is fairly early in the morning. Usually, we have 
been getting up before it’s light to start walking, but today 
we decided to sleep in a little bit. It’s a nice morning. These 
people get up about 5 a.m. to pray and then their daily 
activities begin. By the way, we are in the town of Wassaya. 
Most of the people are walking around with their big 
“chewing sticks” which they chew on and rub their teeth 
with and, every so often, spit out the excess wood. One man 
has his radio out. Although he hears mostly static, it is still 
enjoyed. They enjoy listening to BBC or VOA, even though 
they can’t speak or understand English. 

Yesterday, we covered 24 miles. It was a good 
road so it wasn’t too bad. Krister slowed a lot, but he made it. 
We passed through and, as well, actually stopped at a village 
named Nafidji. When we were first coming into this village 
there was a large audience gathered. There was a speaker 
talking to a group of people and also a man who was 
chanting along with him. It turned out to be some form of 
traditional greeting to a very important man. Late that night 
there was a “Fire Dance” in the village, which is also quite 
traditional. The young men are the only ones involved. 
Some of them hold fists full of flaming grass. There is also 
a big fire in the middle of the dancing area. All the men 
dance in various ways. Some dance in a marching sort of 
way, vigorously stomping their feet and holding whips, 
hatchets, and so on. They go right up in front of people in a 
threatening way. Sometimes it can be scary; other men just 
do wild dancing, moving very fast, almost chaotically—as if 
they were having some sort of a seizure. Others dance 
together in a way that appear as if they are fighting. But, 
nobody ever gets hurt. At a certain instant, they all stop— 
motionless-- and I don’t know how they know when to do 
that, but they do. Most of the instruments are drums. Some 
are of higher pitch than others. Often they hold the skin by 
the fire to make it tighter-- so that it will produce a higher 
pitch. The women often stand around clapping and singing. 
It was very enjoyable. 

I was able to identify some more birds yesterday. 
One was a KESTREL (Falco tinnunculus). It was a very 


majestic sight, perched in a dead tree in the early morning. I 
also saw the first RED-CHEEKED CORDON BLEU 
(Estrilda bengala) of this trip. That was delightful because 
they are a favorite of mine. Perched way up in a dead tree, it 
preened itself with its long bill I also saw a PIED 
KINGFISHER (Ceryle rudis). 

We could make it to Karoussa today (36 km) but 
I'm not sure if we're going to or not. We might just try to 
get there early on Sunday. 


October 28: 


We are in Karoussa now. We crossed the river 
early this morning by boat as the sun was just rising. The 
mist was coming off the water so it was quite beautiful. We 
walked about 12 km and are resting here for the day. The 
police have put us up in an old building that used to be a 
hotel. Now they are using it as a video house and the noise 
of a movie is blaring now. They are cheap movies, dubbed 
into French. Africans in the city enjoy them a lot, however. 
John has really sore feet so we are going to wait for him to 
get better, and then we plan on continue to Siguiri. Krister is 
still having a hard time deciding to quit or to stay. It was a 
hot day today. I went down to a small river and took a dip. 
There is a chance of “Schisto” [Schistosomiasis, a tropical 
disease transmitted in fresh water] in that water but it was 
really refreshing. 


October 31: 


It is a beautiful morning and we are relaxing in the 
town of Balato. We took a canoe from Karoussa yesterday. 
The day before yesterday we stayed in town. We received a 
tour of the town, which was quite interesting. There are a lot 
of old buildings left over from colonial days. The French did 
a lot for this country but, when Guinea received its 
independence, the economy basically fell apart. This is the 
case in many African countries. Signs of a better age exist, 
but now the country just doesn't have the resources to 
maintain that quality of an economy. The canoe ride was 
fairly nice yesterday. We were loaded quite full so 
sometimes water even came over the sides of the canoe. At 
first I was a little nervous but, after a while, things were 
more relaxed. We actually moved quite slowly. We covered 
45 km in 7 hours. The sun was quite hot too, but it was good 
experience. In areas where the current moved fast, the men 
would paddle-- an old man in the back and two of his 
younger sons in the bow. When the water was shallow, and 
the current was slow, we would use poles to push the canoe. 

I saw a lot of new birds along the waterway, which 
was a delight. A couple of times we saw a GOLIATH 
HERON (Ardea goliath), which is the largest heron in West 
Africa, flying very slowing and deliberately. It was very 
beautiful. I also saw another type of Heron but I'm not sure 
what kind it was. It may have been a PURPLE HERON 
(Ardea purpurea). We also noted many CATTLE EGRETS 


(Ardeola ibis), which is usually a pretty common site in 
Africa. I also noticed a Harrier of some sort, displaying 
characteristic buoyant flight, searching for food. I think it 
was a PALLID HARRIER (Circus macrourus). That was 
interesting to see. Another waterfowl that I saw that 
reminded me of my home in Chad was the WHITE-FACED 
TREE DUCK (Dendrocygna viduata). This I saw all the 
time as a kid in Chad but I never knew its real name until 
now. I also was able to identify two types of Plovers. one 
being the SPUR-WINGED PLOVER (Vanellus spinosus) 
and the other the CROCODILE BIRD (Pluvianus 
aegyptiacus). | also identified two types of Kingfishers. One 
was very interesting to see because it is one of my favorites 
of all the African birds: the PIGMY KINGFISHERE (Ceyx 
picta). It is the smallest Kingfisher yet very colorful. I also 
saw the BLUE-BREASTED KINGFISHER (Alcedo 
quadribrachys). The list is now getting to be quite long. 

In addition I saw two BARBARY SHRIKES 
(Laniarius barbarus). 1 was also able to identify the 
LONG-TAILED GLOSSY STARLING (Lamprotornis 
candatus). l saw another type of starling too but can't 
identify it. I saw some type of monkey in a tree on the side 
of the river. According to my field guide, the only two 
monkeys common around here are the Pasa Monkey and 
Vervet Monkey. However, this one had more the color of a 
I'Hoest's Monkey (Cecopithecu lhoesti) or a Mona Monkey 
(Cercopithecus mona). Needless to say, I’m confused. I 
only saw it for a short time, but I did see it. Who knows; 
maybe I observed a new species! Steve said that he saw a 
type of Genet along the shore. The two common ones that 
would be found in this area are the COMMON GENET 
(Genetta genetta), which has a light color, and the LARGE 
SPOTTED GENET (Genetta tigrina), which has more of a 
yellow complexion with spots that are not so solid. 
Traveling by canoe, I was definitely able to se a lot more in 
terms of ecology but it was boring being in that thing all day. 


It is evening time now. I had just seen a BARN 
OWL (Tyto alba), which is quite exciting. It is the first I’ve 
seen on this trip. It flew out of the attic of one of the houses 
here and flew into a tree where I was watching it. The 
chickens around are quite nervous because of it. There are 
some LITTLE AFRICAN SWIFTS (Apus affinis) flying 
around attempting to attack insects in flight. During the day 
today Steve, Krister, and I went down to the river beach and 
went swimming with a couple of Africans. It was quite 
enjoyable, jumping into the water and running on the beach. 
I also played some soccer with some of the little African 
boys. An enjoyable day but quite a lazy one. 


November 1990 
November 3: 


We have already reached the town of Siguiri. We 
have arrived here actually a lot faster than expected because 
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of various circumstances. From Balato we were able to get a 
canoe as far as Dura. We had been told by the Superfe of 
Balatao that he would provide us a free ride, but since he 
was away out of town, we ended up paying 5000 Guinea 
Francs. John was running out of money, so we found a man 
in the village, who was willing to exchange some money 
with us. While we were waiting for the canoe, I took 
another swim-- quite refreshing, actually. The trip down the 
river was very hot and slow; again, we saw a lot of birds and 
one big fish, which I believe was a catfish. We took the 
canoe about 18 km down the river to Dura and from there set 
out on foot direct to Norisoba, about 8 km. John was still 
having problems with his feet so he was moving along quite 
slowly. We arrived at dusk and, as usual, went to the chief's 
residence. I met a man there who had been in the military, 
and traveled to Europe and even Panama, where he had seen 
alot of Americans. Because of that he liked Americans. We 
ended up staying at the rest house of the Prefe, which I guess 
is the usual thing to do in a big town where there is a prefe 
or suprefe. The chief provided us a meal, however. We 
woke up early in the morning to start walking. We each had 
a little bit of bread to start the day. We were a little ways 
down the road when I realized that I had forgotten my flip- 
flops I went back to get them. Of course, this put me way 
behind everybody else and I didn't like that. It didn't take 
me long to catch up with John. He was moving pretty slow. 
He told me that he was planning on finding transport and 
would meet us at Niandokoro, the place where we were 
planning on stopping about 45-50 km away. So, we had a 
long walk ahead. Of course, I was determined to catch up 
with the other guys, so I walked. At one point, there was a 
little path going off to the left. Hoping stupidly that it was a 
short cut, I took it and of course it led me deeper into the 
bush. The only good thing about it was that I saw a Bearded 
Barbet close up. By the time I turned around and got back 
on the main road, I figured I was way behind, so I even tried 
jogging with my pack. It didn't work very well. I could see 
footprints of Tamba, Steve and Kirster ahead of me. After 
about two hours of walking there was a fork in the road. A 
cow herder said they were both the same road and they came 
together again. So off I went. I could still see the footprints 
of Tamba and Steve but I couldn't see those of Krister. As it 
turns out, he too took the other path, and rested, so I passed 
him during that time. I walked for 4% hours straight, 
covering 14 miles (25 km) before 1 caught Tamba and Steve 
resting. We rested for awhile by a tree and then bathed in a 
stream. We decided to wait for Krister to come before we 
continued. After awhile, here came John and Krister, riding 
in a Lorry. The driver told us to hop aboard too, but we 
decided to just give them our packs and keep walking so we 
wouldn't have to pay-- but the driver said he would take us 
for free. So we climbed into the back. John had arranged a 
ride with a truck full of bananas but they had broken down. 
So, this truck had picked him up, then Krister, and now us. 
He took us as far as Iandokoro, from where he was going off 
in a different direction. 
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Krister decided he was tired of walking and has 
made up his mind to leave at Bamao. So, he arranged for a 
taxi ride to Siguiri. The rest of us were planning to meet 
him there at the house of an American missionary whom we 
heard was living there. John was going to try to walk too, so 
off we went again. The road was a main road, so Tamba, 
Steve, and I were out in front. We walked about 13 km 
when it started to rain, so we took shelter under a mango tree. 
Soon enough, along came a truck, loaded up with gas and oil 
barrels and, again, there was John. So, we hopped on again 
and realized the ride had taken us all the way to Siguri. 
Soon we came across the same truck full of bananas and it 
was broken down again. We stopped to help and they gave 
us a whole bunch of bananas, which we gratefully accepted. 
Not too far from Siguiri we had to go across a major 
tributary of the Niger by barge. We arrived in Siguiri at 
dusk and also met Krister, coming by taxi. He was rather 
surprised. We all went together to the police station, which 
is what you are expected to do if you are a stranger in a city. 

We have had some very bad experiences with the 
Guinean police and this was no exception. The policemen 
insisted on thoroughly searching both us and our luggage. In 
fact, we had to have our stuff there for the next day because 
the "shift" had ended. We asked around for an *American 
missionary" but nobody really knew anything; so, we were 
getting quite frustrated. I thank God that we had come 
together with Kristen because him not speaking much 
French, we would have really had a hard time. In fact, who 
knows where he would have ended up. Finally, I asked if 
we could go to the suprefe. We did and, as usual, he was 
happy to receive us and put us up at a hotel here in town. Its 
nothing fancy but it certainly will suffice. The next morning 
we woke up and went to the suprefe's house again, to have 
great breakfast of bread with margarine or mayonnaise, 
coffee. We also had tea mixed with sugar and also some rice 
porridge. Then we went back to the customs police. They 
continued searching our stuff. All of John's fancy equipment 
really made them curious. When they finally totally 
understood our mission, or maybe understood that we 
weren't going to give them money, they let us go. Then we 
were directed to another police station to be registered. 

By this time it was 2 p.m. Again we ate. In the 
market we met up with lady we had met on the road who is a 
German, working out here for the Catholic church. We asked 
her if we could go to church with her and she said sure. 
Then we asked if she knew any Protestant missionaries and 
she said she did. She has agreed, and is very happy to take 
us to them at 5 p.m. this afternoon. She seems really nice. 
John really wants to rest here awhile and then take another 
boat. I am a little frustrated because we aren't doing as 
much walking; John really makes a lot of the decisions but I 
guess that's O.K. I'm sure we'll do plenty more walking. I 
just don't want to spend too much money on transport. 


November 4: 


It's Sunday today. We just got back from attending 
the Catholic church here in town. The service was in French 
by a South American priest, translated into Mandingo by a 
French catechist. Yesterday evening, a layman we met by 
the name of Schmidt took us in her little Suzuki "jeep" to St. 
Allex, a little community of Christians living outside of 
town. In an area so strong in Islam, it is much easier for 
them to live in such a community. Otherwise, they face more 
persecution. It seems that the protestant missionaries are out 
of town right now. Therefore, we won't be able to see them. 

Our plan, as of now, is to take another dugout 
canoe to the border and walk from there to Bamako. This is 
mostly because of John's feet. Tamba also is having some 
problems with tendonitis or something. We were told that 
we may see hippos an crocodiles in this area. So, if we're 
lucky maybe we'll see them when we are in the canoe. The 
last few days traveling alongside this river, and on the river, 
I have seen many more birds. However, I got frustrated 
because it is hard to identify them sometimes when you just 
see something once for only a glimpse. I will now go 
through the birds that I think I saw, and some I know I saw. 

I am quite sure that I saw the LITTLE EGRET 
(Egretta garzeta), which looks like the Cattle Egret except 
that it has a black bill. I saw quite a few herons which I 
think were the BLACK HEADED HERON (Ardea 
melanocephala). There is also another bird that I saw which 
I thought for sure was a heron of some sort. However, the 
only thing in my identification book that resembles it at all is 
the TIGER BITTERN (Tigiornis leucolopha) but I don't 
think it was that. Maybe the book doesn't have it. Soaring 
over a village we also saw a RUPPELL'S GRIFFIN 
VULTURE (Lyps ruppelli). While in the canoe, I saw some 
kind of a colored Rail type of bird running along the bank. I 
think it was probably a BLACK CRAKE (Limnocorax 
flavirostra). At one point we saw some huge birds on a 
sandbar in front of us. At first I suspected them to be 
Crowned Cranes. However, as we came closer I noticed 
they were huge geese and am now quite sure that they were 
the SPUR-WINGED GOOSE (Plectropterus gambensis). It 
was quite a sight when they took off. Another colorful bird 
we have started to see, walking down the road, is the 
ABYSSINIAN ROLLER (Coracias abyssinica). I used to 
see a lot of these in Chad and Cameroon. I think I also 
identified some more WHITE-THROATED BEE-EATERS 
(Merops albicollus), which I have already noted in this 
book. They are quite beautiful. Finally, we have been seeing 
a yellow bird which looks like a Weaver Bird but larger. I 
looked at it more closely and I think it was an AFRICAN 
GOLD ORIOLE (Oriolus auratus). 

There have also been a lot of Starlings around. Two 
common ones around here are the LONG-TAILED 
GLOSSY STARLING (Lamprotornis caudatus) and 
another one called the PURPLE GLOSSY STARLING 
(Lamprotornis purpureus). In terms of mammals, walking 
along the road I am not seeing as much as I would have 
hoped. I have seen more monkeys that are tame than I have 
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wild ones. I even saw an Anubis Baboon (Papio anubis) 
tied up under a tree. Steve said he saw one on the back of a 
bike with its throat cut. I saw some kind of animal run 
across the road the other day; I only saw if for an instant. It 
was long and running close to the ground. My guess is that 
it was a Marsh Mongoose (Atilax paludinosus), but 1 am not 
certain. 


November 8: 


A major part of our trip is done. We have arrived 
in the booming industrial city of Bamako. We have actually 
arrived here a lot sooner than we expected. We have now 
made plans to travel from Siguiri to the frontier by canoe. I 
wasn't really looking forward to that because the sun really 
beats down on you when on the water. We became anxious 
to leave, however, so we left on Monday instead of Tuesday. 
We all enjoyed Guinea except for the fact that the police and 
authorities sometimes really gave us problems. Guinea isn't 
very used to tourism and I don't know exactly why the 
police are always the problem. I have learned that they are 
often greedy and corrupt, simply looking for money. The 
civilians, and village people especially, however, love us and 
were very excited about what we were doing. When we 
were at the police in Siguiri they were very suspicious of all 
of John's high-tech equipment and had to know exactly what 
it was. They were really suspicious when we said that we 
send our film to the States to be processed. They were very 
sincere but said they were suspicious that we may be spies, 
sending top-secret photographs back to the United States. 
Earlier, they also suspected that John's little micro-cassettes 
were used to communicate to the rest of the western world. 
This is humorous, of course, but frustrating. I enjoyed the 
rest of the people very much and they seemed to enjoy us. 

The land, I note, has been gradually becoming 
more brushy and the weather has been getting dryer. The 
land is also becoming more open, which is more similar to 
the area in which I grew up. Anyway, the day we left Siguiri, 
we left in the afternoon. First, I mailed a couple letters. I 
walked down to the side of the river with a few Africans and 
we talked about the condition of the land. In the dry season, 
they said that the river almost dries all the way up. In some 
seasons this is normal but, on the other hand, over the years, 
the rainy season has gotten gradually shorter and shorter, so 
the river dries up more and more. I’m not sure anybody 
knows the reason for this. I think it may have something to 
do with all the deforestation going on and that is having an 
effect on the amount of evaporation and condensation taking 
place, producing less rain globally. 

Another major problem here is the desertification 
coming down from the north. A major cause for this is the 
use of trees for fuel and industry, resulting in fewer trees. 
Fewer trees means that the sand can't be held in place, so it 
is just is blown further south. There are projects for the 
planting of trees, but the problem with that solution is that 
the local people are tempted to use the trees for fuel, as food 


for livestock, and as building materials. 

But, back to the story or our journey. When we 
reached the waterside we discovered a Malian barge that was 
taking off directly for Bamako, and we would arrive in two 
days. We discussed it and, much to the liking of Krister 
especially, we decided to take it. It was faster, cheaper, and 
more comfortable than our alternatives. Although there 
were no seats or cabins, we were instructed to simply find 
our own place to sit, In a way, it felt like we were cheating, 
taking so much transport, and initially I felt a little 
disappointed in our decision because it seemed like we were 
"cheating", doing other than we originally planned. But I 
realized that John really needs the rest, we would be 
catching up lost time, and we would be having a new 
experience of river travel. We clambered aboard. The 
"boat", as it turned out, actually consisted of three boats. 
Two big iron boats were tied together and they were pulled 
behind a boat with two motors. The craft was mostly filled 
with people sitting on, among, underneath, and around, piles 
of wood to be sold at Bamako. The boat has come from 
Kan-kan. This was either to be the last or second to the last 
voyage, we were told, as the river was starting too low. We 
each found a place, whether comfortable or not. After a long 
wait where merchants continued to pile up the piles even 
higher, we finally took off. I soon realized that sitting in the 
front provided a breeze, which really helped with regard to 
comfort. I was quite hungry at first but, soon enough, some 
of the passengers befriended me and offered a meal of rice. 
Some of the women cooked on the boat, fixing various food 
and snacks in their own little coal burning grills. A lot of the 
food was for sale. A cook was also on board, fixing food on 
a regular schedule. We arrive at the frontier of Mali and 


Guinea in about 4-5 hours (traveling about 10 miles an hour). 


The town at the border was called Nafadgi. We 
arrived when it was getting dark and promptly learned that 
we were spending the night there because the police were off 
duty and wouldn't work until the morning. We had met a 
nice, friendly, Guinean merchant on board so we first took a 
swim in the river and then Steve, Krister and I followed him 
to a house belonging to a friend of his from the village. They 
provided us with two houses, which we gratefully accepted. 
We were also fed, both in the evening and at breakfast. 
There was no room for Tamba or John so they ended up 
sleeping on the boat or on the beach. 


The next morning we finally got off at about 10 a.m. 


and continued 30 km to the border post at the Mali border. 
There we also spent almost four hours, waiting for the 
Captain of the boat and the customs officials to secretly 
arrange some kind of "deal", which I'm sure was illegal. 
We travelled until shortly after dark and then waited, 
because in the dark they couldn't distinguish between the 
shallow and deep places in the river. We stopped fairly 
close to a small village, so villagers came selling cows milk, 
peanuts, and gauva. I had no money but I took my blanket 
and found a tree with flat ground under it and curled up to 
sleep. Soon Krister, Steve, and Ali joined me. I had to 
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share my blanket with Ali and the night was so chilly some 
of us didn't sleep all that well. I was lucky to sleep quite 
well. For a while I went and sat along in an open area, just 
thinking of home, Rachel, family, and friends and also about 
my trip and the future-- very peaceful. 

In the morning we left early and went directly to 
Bamako, arriving at about 4 p.m. A couple of times we got 
stuck but a boat in front of us was able to pull us out. 
Bamako was quite impressive compared to the other cities 
we've seen. Our first stop was to go to the U.S. Embassy, 
hoping to pick up both information on lodging and obtain 
our mail. Unfortunately, the embassy was closed, so we 
asked directions to the Protestant mission, hoping to make a 
CRC contact there that Krister had. Eventually, we made it 
to the Gospel Mission United. It was getting late and we 
tried calling the CPC mission but nobody was home. We 
decided to stay in their guesthouse for 4,000 CFA per person. 
It was actually quite nice having a hot shower, nice beds, 
and so on. In the morning we discovered that a lot of mail 
had come to the same mission. Much to my delight, I was 
the one to receive most of the mail, mostly from Rachel and 
a couple of other friends. In the States it may be nothing, 
but to receive American chocolate bars was like receiving its 
weight in gold. Rachel asked me to share it with my 
companions and, being the generous guy that I am, I obliged 

We also called back the CPC people and they 
invited us to stay with them; so, here we are. We applied for 
the extension of our Mali visas today and requested four 
months. It worked out quite smoothly, which was a change 
from Guinea; we are to pick them up tomorrow. There is no 
Niger embassy here, so tomorrow we are going to attempt to 
get a Niger visa through the French or American embassy. 
Here that may be possible. Otherwise, we would have to go 
to Abidjan, Ivory Coast, to get it or go around Niger. I'll 
keep my fingers crossed. 

We were also at the U.S. embassy today, where I 
received a letter from my grandparents and three from my 
parents. The others were jealous. Shortly after that we were 
picked up by Dawn Michaelson who is a CPC missionary in 
Northern Mali. She and her husband work with the Fula 
people. Her husband is currently away at a conference in 
Niger and here and their two youngest children are staying 
in a rental house in Bamako in the meantime. We have had a 
very nice time with them, visiting and even enjoying 
luxuries like video machines and soda pop. I'm rather tired 
now and my eyes are paining me from the increased dust and 
dryness around here. I can tell that the desert is coming soon. 
I have also heard that here is a lot of starvation going on in 
the north of Mali. We depart soon. 


November 11: 


I have become ill. It is a real drag being sick. I 
have been just lying around all day, when there is so much 
going on around me, and it is not that much fun. Sometimes 
I feel quite useless in this state. Anyway, I believe that I will 


be 10096 better in no time at all. The road ahead through 
Mali promises to be one that will be very interesting. In 
many ways, I look forward to meeting the unique people 
found in Mali. I have nothing on which to base this 
impression of "uniqueness" but I have seen pictures and 
heard stories. I hear that the Tauregs, a nomadic people 
traveling by camel, are very light skinned and fine featured. 
Along with the Fulani people, they are indeed one of the last 
groups of nomads on this earth. At this time, I hear that the 
govemment is having a conflict with them about this and 
they are fighting. I have also seen pictures of beautiful dark, 
fine featured, Fulani women wearing their weight in jewelry, 
with earrings the size of grapefruits, big rings in their noses, 
and painted bodies. I heard of a unique group of cliff 
dwellers, living very similarly to certain Indians of the 
American southwest—the only people.living this way in 
Africa. I’ve heard of Timbouctou, also called Tombouctou, 
the great holy city which was the first civilization coming 
down out of the desert. Indeed Mali will be a learning 
experience. On the other hand, there are things that I fear 
somewhat. 1 have heard of the harshness of the desert, 
especially when one is on foot. I have heard of lack of 
sufficient water and food. I have also heard of bandits. But, 
what would an adventure be without danger I ask? We will 
make it through. I look forward to it. 


November 13: 


It is Tuesday now and we are leaving Ramako 
tomorrow morning. We have completed all the necessary 
business that we have here, so we are eager to continue. 
Krister is now going to try to just get back to Ios, Nigeria, as 
fast as he can. That is probably a wise choice because, 
traveling on his own for the sake of tourism, for Kirster 
would probably be harder on him than he realizes. So, we 
look forward to seeing him there. We were told here that we 
can pick up our Niger visa at the border of Niger. I'm a little 
bit worried about that story, however, because of how things 
are always uncertain in Africa and things always change. We 
would be in a rather frustrating situation if this information 
is false. On my! I guess we'll trust God and know that all 
things will work out in the end of good. 

Bamako has been a nice, pleasant, visit for most of 
us. For me, however, it was tough; being sick made this 
place rather "sickening". I guess it was nice for the others, 
however. The Michaelson's (the ones hosting us) have been 
very nice and we have enjoyed our time with them. Now we 
are off on another leg of this journey. Oh Boy! I would like 
to list a couple more birds spotted on the River. One of my 
favorite African birds of prey has always been the WEST 
AFRICAN RIVER EAGLE (Haliaetus vocifer), partly 
because of its ability to catch fish and partly because of its 
striking resemblance to the American Bald Eagle. We have 
begun to see a few more of these now, which are beautiful. 
Way back when we were in Siguiri, I saw quite a few 
SPECKLED PIGEONS (Columba guinea) which was neat. 
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They are quite large and, when I was younger, it was a great 
day of celebration when we would shoot one of these 


[put] ” 


giants”. 
November 14: 


It is mid-afternoon and we are in the town of 
Tyenfala, about 16 miles (33 km ) south of Bamao. The four 
of us left this morning about 6 a.m. There has been a nice 
breeze blowing and the air was cooler this morning. We left 
Krister there, who is planning to fly to Nigeria next week. It 
was a little bit weird leaving him behind and still a bit 
stranger not having him around, I guess we’ll just get used 
to it. We are walking along a paved road so far. In a way it 
is rather boring because the road stretches out a long ways in 
front of us. The countryside is a little more interesting, 
however. We are obviously getting farther north. A lot 
more thorn trees are present, fewer leafy trees and more 
small brush. However, we did pass through a national park 
where hunting is illegal and the cutting of wood is also 
illegal. This is encouraging especially in an area of the world 
where natural resources are becoming rare. I saw a 
Crawshay’s Hare (Lepus crawshayi) today along the road. 
That is rather exiting sicne it is the first one we have seen on 
this trip. We're getting into country where there is a lot less 
farming and more cow herding. A lot of the food in Mali is 
imported. However, there are many grains that can be 
grown here. We see much more millet now. 

The walk was quite nice. We stopped to rest a 
couple of times, once to eat some sardines that we obtained 
in a village and once under a tree to have devotions and rest. 
Arriving here originally, we were planning to just get a drink 
and continue. However, we were advised to stay here since 
it is the last big village before Kuli Koro, another 15 miles. 
There is a paramount chief here who is very friendly and 
also very intelligent. We have had some very interesting 
conversations about forestry, domestic animals, wildlife, 
deserts, and so on; he was a very intelligent and learned man. 
He really stresses the importance of implementing programs 
to stop the desert advancing. The major problem is a lack of 
money. We ate a meal of rice with a delicious fish sauce. 
We will be eating a lot of fish along the river, which is fine 
with me since it is very healthy. We top it off with a couple 
of tiny glasses of very strong, very sweet tea, which is a 
popular treat here. It’s good to be on the road again after 
spending all that time in Bamako. 


November 15: 


We have crossed the river by barge at the town of 
Kouli-Koro and arrived here at a quaint little town of which 
I unfortunately have forgotten the name. Our walk today 
was a pleasant one, about 16 miles again. We got off toa 
good early start and watched a beautiful sunrise. After 
walking for about 3 hours, John again started to have cramps 
and pain. We stopped to take a break and ended up staying 


there about 2 hours. I slept most of it. From there we 
continued to walk. Steve and I who were in front and 
stopped at a Tamarind tree, climbed it, and started snacking 
while we waited. Tamba showed up presently but John was 
still out of sight. Suddenly he came, riding in a donkey- 
drawn buggy, along with a young man with a load of corn 
stalks which he was going to feed to the donkeys. John 
knows how to manage! We reached Kouli-Koro about 2 PM 
and eventually got on the barge. It carried mostly two big 
trucks full of raw material for producing cottonseed oil and 
peanut oil at a nearby factory. I was another very funny 
sight. People always did tell me that donkeys are stubborn. 
This incident proved it. A donkey simply did not want to get 
on the barge. They had to literally pick it up and carry it on- 
-quite a sight. When we arrived here, we were welcomed 
and have been put up in a room of the schoolhouse. We 
have all been down to the river to wash up and I also took a 


stroll around the town. The architecture here is very different. 


All buildings are made of mud bricks and are square in 
shape. Windows are small holes, often with a tin cover 
which can be propped outwards with a stick. If enough 
money is available, tin is also used on the roofs. It is a small 
town, but two mosques are present. Many goats, sheep, 
cattle and donkeys are running around. People near the river 
do a lot more farming and fishing as well. It is really a 
beautiful sunset this evening. I wish you were here to share 
it with me. 


November 16: 


My body aches. In a way it feels good, however. 
We walked from Gouni (the village we stayed at yesterday-- 
I remembered the name now) here to Dina, about 18-19 
miles. The bottom of my feet really ache because I’ve been 
wearing those flip-flops for the last two days and they don’t 
have any support to speak of. My tennis shoes are too small 
on me and if I wear them, I get blisters. What a dilemma. It 
was a good day, however, and we decided not to leave so 
early. We got breakfast for a change. It was a porridge 
made from Guinea hen and it was very delicious. Much of 
the territory we walked through today looked a lot like the 
area I grew up in Chad. I guess it is about the same latitude. 
It is a wild type of bushveld with expanses of grass mixed 
with many bushes and trees, all having a bedraggled look. 


Some new birds have also been showing up more commonly. 


For one, The RED-BEAKED HORNBILL (Tockus nasutus) 
has been a very common sighting. I’ve been trying to get a 
decent picture of one but its difficult. They are very 
beautiful, however. CARMINO BEE-EATERS (Merops 
nobicus) have also become a more common sight. Another 
bird often seen flying overhead is the SENEGAL LONG- 
TAILED PARAKEET (Psittacula krameri). I’ve also been 
seeing quite a few Senegal Parrots, already mentioned in this 
journal. We've been getting to see some of the different 
types of palm trees now, and the SPECKLED PIGEON 
(Columba guinea) offers nests in those trees. They are 
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spectacular because they are so big, yet they can glide 
through the air, propelled by a few simple flaps. The 
LONG-TAILED DOVE (Oena capensis) is also very 
common in these dryer regions. They are also very beautiful. 
I just had a flashback. When we were on the barge to 
Bamako, It was a LITTLE TERN (Sterna albifrons) but I 
think I forgot to mention it-- so here it is in writing. Last but 
definitly not least, I saw HOOPOE (Upupa epops) just 
before entering the village. They are very odd looking, with 
their big crest. Well, I may be tired but, as usual, I am 
learning. 


November 18: 


We are taking our day off here in Kenenkor, which 
is about half way in between Bamaki and Segao. It is the 
“section” town, so it is quite big. We are staying with the 
chief and have enjoyed him and his family very much. We 
arrived quite early yesterday and the market was already in 
full swing. After having a bit to eat we all visited the market. 
We bought a watermelon and really enjoyed it. I had one of 
my shoes fixed by a shoemaker down town and so did Steve. 
Steve and I also found some cliffs along the river and were 
diving off of them. It was a little bit scary because it was a 
long dive into fairly shallow water (about 5 ft. from 15 ft. in 
the air). It was fun, however. We got some pictures of it. 
The market was very colorful. It was placed under a large 
tree. Women had the food wares all over the place-- trying 
to sell vegetables, cows milk, and fish (either fresh, dried, 
roasted or smoked). Some were selling watermelon, others 
sold fried snakes, and others were selling cooked rice or 
millet. The smells of all these foods is quite an experience. 
In this area they use shea butter to cook with, instead of 
peanut oil, palm oil, or cottonseed oil-- all of which are also 
used in areas of West Africa. Shea butter comes from a nut 
that is contained within a round green fruit of a tree easily 
grown around here. The butter has quite a pungent odor but 
is helpful for both cosmetic purposes and well as cooking 
purposes. The market place was also full of men trying to 
make a business from shoe-making, selling and buying 
commercial goods, and whatever other ways they can think 
to make a profit. All sorts of children are milling around 
often just for the excitement of market day and other times 
just looking to do any errand someone needs done. 

Last night we spent our time visiting with the 
people here. We also met one of the schoolteachers who can 
speak English. This morning after a breakfast of “Bowie”, a 
porridge type stuff made of millet, we went for a walk with 
the teacher. We walked out of town a little ways and found 
some people herding their cattle into an enclosed area. 
"What's going on?", I was wondering, when I heard that 
they were immunizing the cattle. I meandered over to 
investigate and soaked in the scene. The cattle were driven 
into a large enclosure. Then they were prodded and whipped 
into a chute, which was closed at both ends by boards. The 
man who works for the government walked along the row, 


giving each poor beast a shot protecting it against cowpox 
and rinderpest I think. Two syrums were mixed together and 
I think it was against these two diseases, as far as I could 
understand. After these cows had been immunized they 
were released and the next bunch moved in. The cows were 
all branded according to the name of the owner. A cow is 
worth a fortune, so they are well cared for. However, they 
are not often sold or eaten, only if extremely necessary. 
They are used as an indication of the wealth of the owner. 
However, he may be "rich" in cows but still live a lifestyle 
that we would consider poor. 

After all this activity at the market, we walked on 
and came to the chief's farm where the workers were 
harvesting the millet, cutting off the heads from the stalks 
with a small knife they held in the hand. The stalks had 
already been knocked down and all that had to be done was 
to was to walk along, cutting off the heads. We all helped 
with this for a while, but soon become bored, and continued 
on. It was rather enjoyable, however, and I’m sure they 
appreciated the help. We proceeded to stroll through the 
town, watching the women pound the seed into flour and 
boys pound the grain away from the heads. One man was 
trying to sell us his donkey. We took it for a ride but said 
we didn't want to buy it. Much to my delight, we also came 
across a blacksmith shop. I love those places. I have asked 
the blacksmith to make a small knife for the price of 200 
DFA, which works out to about 80 cents. 

It is mid-afternoon now and we are all just relaxing. 
John and Steve are both taking siestas. I have a newly 
sighted bird to report. On the trail yesterday I noticed quite 
a number of BROAD-BILLED ROLLERS (Eurystomus 
glaucurus). I even tried to shoot one with a slingshot but 
failed. These slingshots are truly difficult to shoot with. 


November 19: 


We are relaxing under a tree at Kamani. We left 
early this morning from Kenekor after a very pleasant stay 
there. I enjoyed Kenekor very much. The people were very 
friendly. Last night we walked around a lot, visiting. I had a 
blacksmith make me a little knife. We also met a man 
fishing down by the water. He hadn’t caught any fish but he 
pulled in some old clothes. Anyway, we got up early this 
morning and left. We were about 6 km down the road and 
suddenly there was confusion about where the road was. 
Tamba was behind us. This is quite funny. Steve took off 
one way looking for the trail and John took of the other way. 
There I was, standing like a dumb lost sheep. Who should I 
follow? 1 ended up taking after John. I’m surprised there 
wasn’t more communication. John and I ended up not 
finding any kind of trail and Steve had disappeared. Tamba 
showed up and we followed the way Steve had gone-- which 
was the correct way. It was a very beautiful walk with a lot 
of beautiful bush, and many birds including many parakeets, 
plantain-eaters, hornbills, parrots, doves, shrikes etc. It was 
beautiful. 
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We met a man on the way with proper 
dreadlocks—a very interesting looking guy. I’ve got his 
picture. We were planning to do about 35 kms but we met a 
young man who is a teacher here in Kamoni and he invited 
us to stay with him. We were still wondering what we 
wanted to do, but after arriving here, meeting some friendly 
people, and finding out that the next village was far, we 
decided to stay. 

This teacher came back quickly because his moped 
broke down. He has made us feel very welcome. He took 
us around the town meeting the chief and other important 
people. This place is quite incredible because people are so 
generous. The chief gave us honey (it still had the bees and 
comb mixed in with it but is very tasty). One family gave us 
milk mixed with sugar and cous cous (a fine millet grain). 
Also, a man gave us fresh milk, another offered a rooster and 
another gave us a chicken. 

We just had a meal with two dishes of rice, one 
with goat meat and one with fish sauce. Then he had a dish 
of “boul”, which is made of millet but has the texture of 
bread dough. This was served with another fish sauce. For 
dessert we had the milk and honey. We'd heard that Mali 
doesn’t have much food but recently we certainly have 
found our land “flowing with milk and honey” you could say. 
Now they are preparing tea. My goodness. It was a short 
walk today but this made a day very enjoyable; visiting with 
these people is great. Whether we walk 30 miles or 10 miles, 
we are always treated royally. This village is mostly 
composed of fishermen. They are called “Susuni” people. 
Also, in this area are farmers and nomads. They all live 
together quite happily. I have also been seeing alot of shore 
birds. Some of them are hard to identify though. I’ve 
already mentioned a few in here already. I have also 
identified the BLACK-WINGED STILT (Himantopus 
himantopus), the SOUR-WINGED PLOVER (Vanellus 
spinosus). 1 think I also saw a GREENS HAWK (Tringa 
nebularia). Away from water we also found what I am 
thinking is the BLACK-WATTLED PLOVER (Vanellus 
tectus). The picture in the book is a little bit false, but the 
description is correct. 


November 20: 


We've been having a wonderful time here in 
Kamani. Last night we took a walk to the village of Sassili, 
a neighboring village, to greet some of the people there. We 
were given two more chickens, one by the chief and one by 
another old man. The count is up to five chickens and one 
duck. When we came back, we sat around the fire and 
talked. It was very pleasant. They gave us tea in a 
traditional “Mali tea ceremony” which involves three rounds 
of drinking a strong, sweet tea from small clear glass. The 
tea is made in a small pot about five inches high. When the 
tea is about ready, it is poured into a glass, back into the pot, 
back into the glass, back into the pot etc. They can pour the 
tea from incredible height, not spilling a drop. After adding a 


lot of sugar and "mixing" the tea again, it is poured into the 
glasses, each about half-full, and served in that manner. 

We talked some about the country of Mali, some of 
its good points and some of its bad points. The word “Mali” 
in Bambar language (the dominant language here) means 
Hippo. There used to be a lot of Hippos around, we are told, 
but they have been heavily hunted and as a result have 
become more scarce. We talked some about the 
advancement of the desert and the problems surrounding that 
issue. People know about it, and are even concerned, yet 
they still cut down trees because it is their only known and 
efficient source of fuel. There may be alternatives, but they 
are too expensive. 

We talked about the different groups of people in 
Mali. For instance, the fishing people or "Sunsooni" make 
their living fishing from the river. In the dry season they 
often camp on the shores of the river with their families to 
do their work. They are also farmers who like to live off the 
land by farming millet, legumes, and other crops. Sometimes 
these crops are sold for financial means, but more than often 
they are used simply for subsistence. For this reason, many 
children do not go to school because they are needed on the 
farms. School isn't a priority. They are also the Fula 
people who raise cows, goats, and sheep. Their wealth is 
determined by the number of livestock they have. Some are 
very wealthy in this way but you would never know it by the 
way they live. We talked of the very light-skinned Taureg 
people of the north, also a nomadic people living in the 
desert. There is a conflict between them and the government 
now because of their nomadic ways. 

Some have expressed concern for us travelling 
through that area. The Tuareg people travel a lot on camels 
and I was told that in order to prevent the camels from 
becoming hungry while traveling, they tie some kind of 
chord around the neck to prevent them from regurgitating 
their food. In this way, the stomach remains full of extra 
food, so they don't feel hungry. 

This morning, Steve and I woke up early and went 
with our host Sine Trovoli to an area near Sissala (3 km 
away) where we were told they are some animals similar to 
dogs. I thought they would be baboons but they turned out 
to be Vervet Monkeys. There was a whole big group of 
them in a large tree. Very enjoyable to watch. They were 
curious about us and shook their heads at us but remained 
where they were. I guess they are not heavily hunted here. 
Itis nota favored meat as it is in Sierra Leone. 


I also saw some kind of tree squirrel with a long tail. 


I can't identify it properly with the book that I have, 
however. I have seen a lot of squirrels on this trip so far, but 
they are very difficult to properly identify with the resources 
that I have. I think a lot of them are some kind of Striped 
Ground Squirrel (X. erythropus). There have been a lot of 
birds in this area. As I mentioned before, there are a lot of 
SENEGAL PARROTS as well as the SENEGAL LONG- 
TAILED PARAKEETS. There are many doves and pigeons 
in the area as well, including the SPECKLED PIGEON, 
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LAUGHING DOVE, MOURNING DOVE, VINACEOUS 
DOVE, YELLOW-BELLIED FRUIT PIGEON, LONG- 
TAILED DOVE, and RED-BELLIED WOOD DOVE. I 
have also been seeing a lot of STARLINGS, RED-BILLED 
HORNBILLS, and GRAY PLANTAIN EATERS. 

There is another shore bird that I have been trying 
to identify as well. I think it may be a SENEGAL 
WATTLED PLOVER (Vanellus senegallus). It was in the 
morning in dim light so I can’t be certain; however, it is an 
educated guess. Last night while walking I also saw a 
LONG-TAILED NIGHTJAR (Caprimulges climacurus). 
Well, today we have walked around the town visiting people 
and we also went to school and greeted the children. This 
afternoon we plan to go fishing with a young man we met 
yesterday. He is very educated and could be doing other 
things, I’m sure. However, he has chosen to live in his home 
village to be a fisherman. It’s a simple life in these villages. 
It is money that corrupts and complicates life. Progress in 
some ways seems to take us backward in time. 

It is now later. I’ve just picked up another 
interesting piece of information. In this village specifically, 
dead are buried in a family compound. This tradition has 
carried on for a long time ago, when human heads and body 
parts could be sold at high prices. Burying the dead inside a 
compound discouraged anybody from digging up the body 
and decapitating it. This doesn’t occur now, but the tradition 
lives on. The dead would get used in ceremonies and juju 
practice. 


November 22: 


It is about 10:30 am and I am sitting on the roof of 
what is call an “innance”, which is a motorized piroque. 
This particular one is about 50 feet long and has a simple gas 
motor in the bottom that is turning a propeller underneath. 
The engine is so big that somebody is constantly watching it. 
Another man steers the thing with a large rudder. There are 
benches across the floor for carrying passengers and there 
are a few of us also on the roof. It is a crowded canoe. Also 
on the roof are a couple of mopeds. On the floor is also the 
baggage and many watermelons to be sold in Sego. As we 
move along, we are stopping at a village along the way and 
picking up more people and goods to be sold in the market at 
Sago (which begins tomorrow). A big stack of wood has 
been piled on the roof. This boat leaks too, so somebody has 
to bail us out quite often. 

We left Kamorni early yesterday morning. Mr. Sine 
Trowolea (spelling?) was very sad to see us go. He openly 
started to cry, which is quite rare. He really has become an 
excellent friend and I hope to see him again. The evening 
before we went for a walk in the bush because the fisherman 
who was going to take us fishing never showed up. Our 
friend from Kamorni pointed out trees of different types and 
their uses, people's farms, and some other interesting things. 
Arriving back at the village, we found the young men 
playing soccer so Steve and I joined them. Steve was very 


happy that we interacted with the villagers so much. I think 
we all really enjoyed our time there. 

We walked at least 40 km yesterday to the village 
of Tamani. We were all quite tired when we reached there. 
It was a long walk. My bones ached, or my muscles or 
something. I walked that distance in flip-flops, as usual, so 
my feet were pretty sore. However, a good night's rest did 
the trick. The walk was a beautiful one. The countryside 
was beautiful and there was an abundance of bird life. We 
also saw four hippos at one point, just floating in the water. 
They were quite far away but it was fun to see them. It's 
always nice to see wild animals like that outside of a game 
reserve, The guy on the boat sitting next to me says that last 
month many hippos were killed in this area and, as a result, 
they are not easily seen. He also said that, down the river, 
lives a huge crocodile that will come and eat calves once in 
awhile. I know there are some crocodiles around and I hope 
we see some but I think the heavy pollution along the river 
has proved to be fatal to many. 

We have all had some mixed feelings about taking 
this river route. John and Tamba wanted it, while Steve and 
I kind of wanted to walk. My reasoning was that this 
expedition is supposed to be a walking one. I realize that at 
times, river transport will be necessary, but today I think we 
may be taking it just because we feel tired. I don't want us 
to take river transport only because we are a little tired or 
lazy. I want to be able to say, in the end, that more or less, I 
walked the length of the Niger River. 


November 23: 


We are on the outskirts of Segou now. We are at 
the home of the chief of this area. There are a lot of people 
in this compound and a lot of their extended family members 
live here as well. The cows and sheep are also in the 
compound. The Chief's brother has a couple of sheep that 
are hybrids of two others. They are huge with a massive set 
of horns. You could ride these rams. When we arrived last 


night, the chief was on his way to greet a wedding ceremony. 


We tagged along. All the men would gather in one area of 
the compound and all the women in another. As the men 
gathered, they exchanged greetings and three cola nuts were 
handed to each one. The number “3” is a good number here. 
I don't really like cola nuts so I gave mine to Tamba. After 


awhile we all folded our hands and one elder prayed a prayer. 


This was to make the marriage bond strong. After this 
everybody disappeared and the two were officially married. 
The men around here, especially the older men, 
carry a string of beads around and often count the beads. It 
is a form of prayer, similar to the rosary used by Catholics, 
except his is an Islamic prayer. They told me I should get 
one. This morning about 6 a.m. we went for another 
ceremony of the naming of a child. It was a little bit similar. 
All the men gathered in one place. We all greeted each other 
and cola nuts and candy and dates were passed out. Another 
elder said a prayer and, at the end of the prayer, the name 
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was pronounced. “Malique”. Everybody repeated this, 
shook hands, and it was all over. We have eaten a breakfast 
of bouie and today will go downtown to see Segou, sleep 
here again tonight and continue on tomorrow. 1 have some 
more birds to identify. On the way to Tamani, I identified a 
LITTLE  BEE-EATER  (Mecrops pusillus). They 
characteristically sit on a perch and sally for insects. I also 
noticed some sort of Hoopoe. It looked like the SENEGAL 
WOOD-HOOPOE (Phoeniculus purpureus) shown in my 
identification book, except that it had a black bill instead of 
a red bill. Maybe a bill changes color or this bird isn't in 
this book. On the river yesterday, we saw a couple of 
OSPREY (Pandion haliaetus). That was neat. 


November 24: 


The evening is approaching and we are relaxing 
after a good day's walk, in the town of Banamba-bougon, 3 
km outside of Markala. Yesterday was an enjoyable day in 
Segou. We got a tour of the town by a friendly English 
teacher that we met. We saw the Post Office where I mailed 
some letters. We also visited the school, some libraries and 
the market. I met some Tuareg men with their full robes and 
veils or turbans, and they were carrying around their huge 
swords. They tried to sell them to us but we didn't want to 
carry those things around. I also bought a chocolate bar with 
John. It was a wonderful treat. We took a swim in the river 
in the afternoon and last night I called to St. Louis where my 
class reunion is going on. That was really exciting to be able 
to talk to my classmates. Rachel (my girlfriend) was there 
too, so I got to talk to her too. Then, late at night, as a 
farewell, Musa, a son of the chief fixed us deep fried 
plantains and scrambled eggs in oil. It was very delicious. 

The walk today was nice. After walking for about 
4 hours, and arriving in a fairly large town outside of Segou, 
we stopped to rest. We were fed some delicious “toa” with 
an ochra sauce. It was delicious, I tell you. We continued on 
through a military camp, visited with a jovial, partly drunk 
soldier, and on through fields where people were busy 
harvesting their millet. Then we were given beans to eat as 
well as two watermelons. The first one we ate right there on 
the spot; the second one Tamba willingly carried on his head 
until now. 

Hey! I have some more birds identified. I noticed 
two different Kites today, flying or hovering over the 
cultivated millet fields, hunting for food. One was the 
SWALLOW-TAILED KITE (Elanus riocourii) and the 
other was the BLACK-SHOULDERED KITE (Elanus 
caeruleus). They were quite beautiful. I also have been 
seeing the BLUE-NAPED MOUSEBIRD (Colius 
macrourus). I have probably identified two types of larks 
today, one by not even looking in the book. Often hopping 
around in the field or garden I noted the CRESTED LARK 
(Galerida cristata). Also, in the fields and on the path, often 
in groups, was the CHESTNUT-BACKED FINCH-LARK 
(Eremopterix leucotis). Other larks are common, I’m sure, 


but so many are quite bland looking and, in order to identify 
they, it would be necessary to spend more time in the field 
then I have in order to identify them correctly. I also saw 
another type of Woodpecker giving itself a headache in a 
tree today. I can't be certain which one it was though. I 
would be making quite a confident guess, however, in saying 
it was a LESSER WHITE-SPOTTED WOODPECKER 
(Dendropicos obsoletus). The picture is familiar and the 
description makes sense. Many of these birds here look 
quite similar, however. One I often see is the YELLOW- 
BILLED OXPECKER (Buphagus africanus). | used to try 
to shoot them as a kid. Sometimes I would miss and hit the 
animal underneath instead. Well, it's been a good day. 
Tomorrow we hope to go to church in Markla and 
continue from there to Sansanding. It’s really interesting 
how the different groups of people live together in this area. 
There is the Bambara people, who are farmers, farming 
millet, sorghum, rice, beans, onions, and so on. Also, there 
are the “Peuls”, who are nomadic herders of cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Two groups of fisherman also co-exist. One, the 
Sumuni, are those living together in a village year round and 
fish for their living. The Bozo people are also fisherman, 
but they, unlike the Sumuni, set up temporary straw huts on 
the beach and live together as an extended family or group, 
moving around, fishing like this during the dry season. 
During the wet season, they usually settle in one spot. 


November 25: 


Sansanding, the town we are at now is famous for 
its people who make magic charms for people. I was told 
that I could have one made that would make me become the 
president! I think Ill decline that kind of juju, however. 
This morning we walked very quickly the distance to Markla 
because we were hoping to arrive in time for church. We 
arrived at a Catholic church just as mass was finished. We 
met two of the sisters there, however, who took us to their 
house for a drink of cold water. One of them, Janine, had 
been there 30 years. She was quite the lady. She knew the 
doves around their house by name and they would eat out of 
her hand. They told us that there was an American Peace 
Corps volunteer there who could meet with us. 

In fact, he had learned about us and showed up at 
the house suddenly. His name was Bill and he was from 
Oklahoma. However, here he acquired the Bambar name 
"Isaa Conne". He is a math teacher at the high school here. 
We walked to his humble abode and had a nice visit with 
him. We ate lunch there at his landlord's house (tao with 
ochra and fish soup). It was delicious. I admire him 
because he has chosen to live very simply. He's looking 
forward to going home, however. 

We decided to take a piroque from Markala to 
Sansanding, about 10 km away on the other side of the river. 
Along the way, we saw a lot of interesting bird life, 
including the GREY HERON (Ardea cinerea), the WHITE- 
BREASTED CORMORANT (Phalacrocorax carbo), a lot 
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of BLACK KITES (Milvus migrans) , what may have been 
a COMMON SNIPE (Gallinago gallinago) or a GREAT 
SNIPE (Galdinago media) a related species. We also saw 
some GRAY-HEADED GULLS (Larus cirrhocephalus), 
the COMMON TERN (Sterna hirundo) and the LITTLE 
TERN (Sterna albifrons), already mentioned in this journal. 

The land here has been continuing to become dryer 
and dryer, and the vegetation is becoming more sparse. The 
only big trees to be found are either cultivated mango trees, 
Bao-bao trees and some others, but not many. This is the 
first place that we have had to pay for our own food. I think 
they must be used to rich tourists around here. Tomorrow 
we are hoping to stay in a little Bozo encampment referred 
to us by the sisters in Markala. 


November 27. 


Two chickens are now dead on our account. We 
were told that if it were twenty years ago, surely it would 
have been a goat or even a cow! However, now people are 
generally worse off and can't afford that. We are in the 
town of D'joro, on the right side of the river. We cross it 
today and now plan to walk directly to D’jenne, which will 
actually be taking us a little bit away from the river but it is 
bound to be interesting. Yesterday, we walked from 
Sansanding to, a Bozo village on a river called Gouma-daga. 
It was a quaint village with a very pleasant chief, who 
reminded us of Yoda in the Star Wars film. He had a bad 
back, so it was quite bent when he stood up or sat down. He 
also had a son who was sick with what John thought was 
anemia. While we were there, we walked down the beach to 
a little Bozo encampment of a family who was referred to us 
by the Catholic sister in Markala. It was fun to make that 
contact. We also took the opportunity to do some more 
swimming in the river. I was about to get a burn on my 
backside! 

That evening we enjoyed chatting with each other 
about the trip and with some of our newly made African 
friends while the traditional Mali tea was made for us. We 
were planning to do some night fishing, for the experience, 
but the fisherman later decided that he was too tired. We 
were lodged in a room that seemed to be quite old. Ju ju 
relics were hanging all over, as well as a lot of “junk” lying 
around. The place also had its share of bats and rats. Steve 
knocked a bat down with his shoe. I felt rather sorry for it 
but I paid my regards by taking its picture. It is after all a 
mammal and must be included in this journal. I don’t know 
the species. It looks similar to the Little Brown Bat found in 
Wisconsin I have also seen a lot of fruit bats along the way- 
- resting in the tall trees in the bigger towns during the day 
and flying around in the evening. I tried catching a rat to 
identify it but I couldn’t catch one. On the beach, near one 
of the Bozo fishing camps, we noticed a couple of small 
hides tacked on some wood. One was very cat-like, but 
quite small, like the size of a house cat almost. I suspect it 
may have been a Sand Cat (Felis margarita), one of the 


small wild cats in this area. The Wild Cat (Felix libyea) is 
also common, but bigger. The other pelt looked like that of a 
small fox. I suspect that it may have been a Sand Fox 
(Vulpes pallida) but again I am not positive. However, 
today when we were resting in a town not far from here, a 
man had two pelts hanging on his wall. These I clearly 
identified as the Common Jackal (Canis aureus) and the 
Common Genet (Genetta genetta). I have also seen (about a 
week ago) a couple racks on a wall, which I think I have 
identified properly. One represented a Bubal Hartebeest 
(Alcelaphus buselaphus) specifically, the Western 
Hartebeest (4. b. major) race. Also, I identified another rack 
as belonging to the Bahor Reedbuck (Redunca redunca). 
I'm quite sure that I’m correct but don't take it as 100% fact. 
The countryside is changing in an interesting way. It’s 
getting dryer. 


November 28: 


We have walked 12 kms from D’joro to Babugo. It 
seems to be a trend for us these days to walk less than 15 
miles a day, for one reason or another. Maybe we are 
getting lazy. Today Steve fell a little bit ill, so this is our 
excuse. We have discovered that there is a pinnance [boat] 
going to Jafalabe tomorrow (which is a couple days walk 
from D’jenne). This is probably what we will do. The road 
we walked on today was along a dike. We are in a delta 
region, where a lot of rice production takes place. Last night, 
Steve and I stayed up and drank Dable with our host and 
another friend. They were telling us that a lot of rice is 
planted but two major problems are causing smaller yields-- 
the lack of rain and the destruction of rice hybrids. One of 
the major jobs of growing rice is scaring the birds away. 
The people asked the government for a means to kill the 
birds but, for some reason, didn't receive it. As I was 
walking, I did see a lot of birds flying in flocks. I tried to do 
my best at shooting one, but I missed again. 

There are three new birds I need to report which I 
have seen in the last couple of days. One is the SCARLET- 
BREASTED SUNBIRD (Nectarinia chloropygia). That 
was a beautiful sight. On the road today, I saw many 
starlings. The species was the CHESTNUT-BELLIED 
STARLING (Spreo pulcher). And, yesterday, I saw a bird 
fly overhead which I think was a VIEILLOT'S BARBET 
(Lybius vieilloti). 

We are in a stretch of the trip now that seems to be 
a kind of trying period. Tamba seems to get tired very easily. 
John seems to wear out and look forward to the end. For me, 
personally, the trip is still exciting and I am determined to 
finish it—although I do get homesick at times and miss 
being able to stay in one place for an extended period of 
time. I’m optimistic, however, that we will get our “second 
wind". 


November 29: 
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I just recently woke up. My evening here was an 
interesting one. I had a lot of gas because of all the cooked 
beans we have been eating. The most interesting thing about 
last night was the cockroaches. I was lying down, trying to 
drift off into wonderland, when I began to feel cockroaches. 
I would feel their antennae "feeling" me out. Sometimes 
one would run across my head or my legs. A couple times 
they even bit me. I didn't particularly enjoy this, so I 
decided to do something about it. I sat up and observed the 
room for a while. They would scurry from the dark corners 
toward my green blanket. I formed the hypothesis that they 
were attracted to the dark color of my blanket, so I rolled 
that up and put it away. Going back to sleep, I soon 
discovered that my hypothesis didn't "hold water". The 
cockroaches were still there. Personally, I don't like 
cockroaches walking around on me, so I made another plan 
of action. Tamba's shoe was nearby so I grabbed it and 
commenced to smash any cockroach in sight. They may be 
able to survive a world holocaust but they can't survive a 
good whap with a shoe. I exercised some good population 
control methods and I think I took a good hunk out of their 
population. It turned out that Steve also ripped some apart. I 
did get some sleep. 


November 30: 


Well, we're still here and we're still waiting for the 
boat. Its been an enjoyable stay, however. Yesterday we 
went fishing. Steve and I were in Lasine's canoe, and John 
and Tamba went with Bakari, a close friend of Lasine's. 
They used their throw nets, made of intertwined nylon, in a 
circle of about 20-25 feet in diameter. On the ends are lead 
weights-- to draw the net to the bottom and surround the fish. 
Most of the fish caught are quite small, ranging from one 
inch up to about eight. A lot are Tilapia, which is a type of 
pan fish, some Tiger Fish, and some other small fish of 
which I don't know the name. After the fishing was done 
we went swimming. 

Yesterday evening, after super, we sat around and 
had a round of Dable, a tea made from Fuleri fruit. We also 
tried to get hold of some Japula, which is a locally brewed 
beer made from sorghum. There isn't too much of a 
business in alcohol around here, however, because of the 
high Islamic population. There may be drinking that goes on 
in secret though. One thing that we certainly aren't lacking 
in our diet is fish. Sometime we have them grilled, 
sometimes fried. Nothing is wasted though. We ate 
everything, heads and all. 

I gave our host my Northwestern College sweatshirt. 
I figured he could use it fishing in the cold morning air and I 
don't think Ill really need it. At the moment it is hanging 
out to dry. There is a fire going at one end of the compound. 
The whole place has been swept and all the dry grass around 
was burned. The chickens are pecking the meat off of the 
fish bones left over from breakfast and there is a baby goat 
crying for his mama. Some of our neighbors here are 


Tamishak people from the north, a very light-skinned people 
with straight instead of curly hair. We are told they escaped 
to this town for some reason. Tamba is especially curious 
about them and often likes to walk by their place and look 
over their wall at them. Soon we will be crossing over into 
Peul territory and out of the Bambara. More people to meet! 

We saw some SACRED IBIS (Threskiornis 
aethiopica) on the beach yesterday. There were also a lot of 
GREY HERONS (Ardea cinerea) sitting around, some with 
their wings outspread, seemingly drying themselves. A lot 
of Pied Kingfishers were also around. A lot of Plovers and 
Stilts roam the beaches as well. The river sure does support 
a lot of life. 


December 1990 
December |: 


A new month and another new day. We are in 
Macina. Yesterday, the plan was to go to the beach in the 
early afternoon and wait for the boat to come by and hop on- 
- no problem. Laine and Bakari went fishing so we went 
with them. They dropped us, and our bags, on the beach, 
instructing us to watch for the boat while they fished. We 
watched and swam, and walked around, and slept. Still, 
there was no boat. At dusk Lasine and Bakari brought in 
their catch and we had a fish roast. It was a very pleasant 
time. We joked and laughed. Small fish were roasted, lined 
up on a stick like shish-kebobs; other fish were skewered 
and roasted. It was a feast! Very tasty. Just as we finished, 
Bakari jumped up and said he saw the Pinnance coming. I 
sure didn't, but we hopped in the canoes and went out to 
meet it. Sure enough, it was coming. They didn't want to 
stop, so we grabbed the side and were dragged along while 
luggage was loaded on, and we then hopped on board. Then 
we were off. 

This pinnance was powered by a Yamaha 25 
horsepower motor. It was sad to say good-bye to the friends 
we had made, but good to be off again. I’m getting quite 
used to that feeling. We travelled for about 3-4 hours by the 
light of the moon and eventually stopped in a village where 
we planned to spend the night. One of the deckhands offered 
his house for us to sleep in so we made our way over there 
and found ourselves in a small mud room with a bed. We 
were fed some cold Toa with very rich ochra sauce; when 
we were finished we went to sleep. John, Steve and I 
crammed into the bed while Tamba slept on the floor. There 
were a lot of mosquitoes but I wasn't bothered too much, not 
near as much as Steve anyway. 

We had our usual “bouie” (French) or “mony” 
(Bambara) for breakfast and continued on our way. The 
boat brought us here to Macina, as it is market day here and, 
thus, here we are. We have a contact here. Remember the 
boat ride from Siquiri to Bamako. Well, the captain's family 
live her and he gave us their names, so we have come here. 
They have put us in an upstairs room, and I am sitting on the 
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roof-top, overlooking the pier. All the roofs are flat around 
here and it is very possible to walk on them, sleep on them, 
or do whatever you want on them actually. From here, I 
think we are planning to walk to D'jenne and then on to 
Mopti from there. 

I've been feeling kind of funny these days for two 
reasons. One is that I’ve been having a lot of diarrhea for 
some reason, which isn't at all much fun. The other has to 
do with my emotions. My spirit feels torn. Sometimes I 
don’t’ think I know where I belong. I grew up in Africa and 
in many ways, this is home and this is where I feel 
comfortable. I’ve always planned to live here. Yet nothing I 
do can make me African. I am American. I have white skin 
and thus I am set apart. I am accepted here in Africa, but I 
will always be "a little different". I don't think the United 
States is my home either. It's a totally different life than I 
grew up with. What should I do?. Where will I find my true 
worldly home? I have to decide some day, but I guess I can 
have the faith that I will be content and, for now, I must 
enjoy the place where I am. That's not too hard. 


December 2: 


We are staying here in Macina today since its 
Sunday. We found some missionaries here and a Dr. 
Soloman (from Ghana) who we referred to by the 
Michelson's friend Bamako. Dr. Solomon has been a very 
powerful witness in this Islamic community and the 
Americans here are planning to work among the Bozo 
people. The missionary (Jim McKinney) was first a 
missionary kid here in Mali; he grew up here so he has 
strong ties. His brother is also out here working. 

We went out hunting with him and his son last 
night for Francolin. We got three of them-- by driving 
around in his Land cruiser until we saw some and then he 
shot them with bird shot. At least one was a DOUBLE- 
SPURRED FRANCOLIN (Francolinus bicalcaratus). The 
others may have been females of the same species or a 
different species. It was getting dark and I had not time to 
really identify them. I saw a camel yesterday! This is the 
first camel I have seen on this trip so far. They are very 
funny looking with their long necks and distorted faces. 
Tamba saw it for the first time and became a little 
frightened. He is really experiencing a lot of new things on 
this trip. 


December 3: 


We (Tamba and I) are in the town of Diri now, 
waiting for John and Steve, but before I get going about 
today's events, let me talk about yesterday. The church 
service in the morning was really nice. Dr. Soloma played a 
keyboard and we sang. Not counting us, there were 
Christian Africans there, along with some (two, I think) 
Muslims, quite a few young children, and the McKinneys. 
There was singing. Then they put on the film “The Jesus 


Film", which was translated into Bambara. This film has 
been a very successful tool all around the world. So many 
peoole haven’t even heard of Jesus and his salvation, much 
less know what he is about. Jim McKinney also gave a short 
sermon. Afterwards we found out that one of those present 
had given his life to the Lord. 

We visited with Dr. Solomon and his wife for a 
while, talking about his work, his experiences with Fulanis 
etc. He often goes out into the bush to show the film and the 
Fula people really enjoy it. Sunday afternoon we visited 
with the brother of the boat captain with whom we had just 
gone from Siguiri to Bamako. After super, Steve and I went 
over to McKinneys to chat. McKinney is also a missionary 
kid so we had a lot in common. After saying goodbye, we 
went back to our friends and they took us to a party. There 
was a lot of tea-making, playing, music and dancing. It was 
a celebration of the naming of a child to occur the next 
morning. It was quite fun. 

This morning, a little after 7 a.m., we crossed the 
river by canoe and started down the road to D’jenne. I 
presently fell behind, as I took some pictures and was trying 
to use John's video camera. As I continued to walk, I saw 
only Tamba's footprints and, later, even his disappeared. 
This was a little bit strange to me because I certainly hadn't 
passed them on the way. I was sure that I was on the right 
road too. After walking quite a ways and not seeing anyone, 
I stopped under a tree to rest and to see if they would come. 
The didn't. Finally, a man on a motorbike came along. Just 
to make sure, I asked if I was on the right road and he said 
indeed I was. I began thinking about the prospect of being 
separated from the group for days, not knowing where they 
were, and having to survive on my own. What an adventure! 
I continued to walk and just as I was nearing a town, 
suddenly I saw Tamba's footprints again! He was there, 
resting in town, but without the others. Talking to him, I 
found out that he had stopped earlier for a bit, and the others 
had kept walking. He continued on but then took off on the 
wrong trail; that was when I stopped seeing his footprints. 
Two ladies had led him back to the road just where I then 
saw his footprints again. We suspect that Steve and John 
also took the wrong road, and are hoping they show up soon. 

Tamba and I decided to walk on. We continued to 
walk about 10 km to the town of Conache (spelling?) and, 
on the way, the footprints of John and Steve suddenly 
appeared again! In fact, we met them at Conachi and there 
we spent the night. This was primarily a Fulani town, so 
there were plenty of cattle and goats around. Also, where 
you find livestock, you also find a lot of flies. These people 
are quite interesting. The women love jewelry and most of 
them have pierced noses as well as huge earrings. They also 
enjoy bracelets and ankle bracelets. They have the 
reputation of being a very tough people and don't complain 
about anything; they can endure a lot of suffering. There 
were several wells in town, which were very deep because of 
the low watertable. They were composed of a pulley 
system in which two people could quickly pull up a pail 
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quite easily. This was quite a common sight, as the cattle 
need to drink. 


December 5: 


Guess what? I am sick again. Yesterday, we 
walked about 15 km to Sai without stopping and it totally 
wiped me out, which isn't normal. Arriving at Sai I was 
very weak and standing led to dizziness. John thinks it may 
be dysentery again or even some form of typhoid. I have 
been having diarrhea for a long time—so, that had to have 
had some overall ill effect on me. 

We decided that I should take transport to D’jenne. 
We took an ox cart from Sai to Mamatou (about 4 km). It is 
market day, so, tomorrow morning, Steve and I will get a 
cache or pick-up truck going to D'jenne. Tamba and John 
have taken off on foot. I'm telling you, it's quite a bummer 
to be sick. It's almost degrading. I’m not used to getting 
sick like this. This town is strange. We are given a place to 
sleep but as of yet no food has been offered to us. 

This morning we had some local bread and coffee 
which was a pleasant switch. The ox cart ride was 
interesting. The cart was a simple wooden contraption 
pulled by two cows. Two young Africans were on it. Every 
once in awhile the cows were encouraged by a switch across 
their behind. Whacking with the switch and shouting some 
word that I could not understand seemed to work. We 
passed a lot of fields on the way. It was evident that some 
agro-forestry was taking place in this area, because of the 
abundance of Palm trees as well as Cacia trees growing in 
the fields. There are a lot of various projects here aided by 
Americans, Canadians, and other groups trying to help this 
country in terms of water resources, food resources, forestry 
etc. That's good. They still need a lot of help, however; 
maybe I can help some day., 

Another common site around here is people 
galloping around with their cows. It's kind of funny. I did 
that once in awhile when I was young boy in Chad. 
Speaking of Chad, the government has just been overthrown 
there, and there is a new president. They suspect that the 
rebels coming in were backed by Libya. I certainly wouldn't 
be surprised. Chad has always been at war it seems. There 
is war all over Africa these days: Liberia, Chad, Ruwanda, 
Sudan;, everywhere. It's quite sad. 

I saw a new bird soaring in the sky the day before 
yesterday. It was the WOOD IBIS (Ibis ibis). I think Pm 
going to lie down. 


December 6: 


Flies are very interesting creatures. You would be 
surprised how much time they spend cleaning themselves. 
They vigorously rub their head with their forelegs and brush 
their wings with the back legs. We often think of flies as 
very dirty, but the truth is they keep themselves quite clean. 
Still, they do carry diseases, another interesting thing. They 


seem to also spend a lot time mating with each other. ' They 
really keep busy. I suppose you are wondering why all the 
talk about flies. Well, I’ve been observing them. I am still a 
little ill, so I am lying down and there are plenty of flies 
around to observe. 

We are in D'jenne now, a very ancient town. Steve 
and I got here by bache (pick-up truck) about 11 am and 
contacted Mr. Solomon Diaro, the veternarian we were 
referred too, and are now lodged at his house. John and 
Tamba came about 1:30 pm. The three others have gone 
into town to have a look while I have to lay here and try to 
get better. Bummer deal. We have been seeing a lot more 
horses in this area. Some are ridden bareback; others are 
used to pull loads. They all look very well taken care of, 
however. A lot of cows are around too, that are ridden as if 
they were horses. I drank a bit of buttermilk today. 
Normally, I don’t really like the stuff but it tasted good 
today. 


December 9: 


From D’jenne to Mopti, by pirague, is the way we 
travelled the last couple of days. We hired two young men 
from the Bozo people living along the river to take us to 
Mopti. As usual, the canoe leaked like the dickens but a 
bunch of corn stalks covered by a grass mat provided a dry 
place for ourselves and our bags. When too much water 
seeped in, we simply bailed it out. The first day was quite 
hot and I spent most of my time trying to sleep, somewhat 
unsuccessfully. I often wonder where my next meal is 
coming from but it always comes. We stopped at a little 
Bozo encampment and we received some "Tao" to eat. That 
evening we stopped at a familiar little grass shack on the 
beach. The man living there was the brother of one of the 
men taking us to Mopti. There they prepared some rice that 
we had brought along the way. I wish I knew some of the 
recipes these Africans use. They can turn something very 
simple into something so tasty. After supper we sat around 
the fire, talked, and had tea. We slept on the beach under the 
many stars in the sky. At this time of year the night gets very 
cold, so I was very happy to have my long pants and my 
blanket. We shoved off again early the next morning, before 
light and after a couple hours we cooked some breakfast-- 
but this time right on the boat. The Africans had brought 
along their pot, and another fire pot, so we cooked rice right 
there as we cruised along. We even made tea on the boat. 

Later on in the day we bought some fresh milk, 
along with some cous-cous to mix with it, and we slurped 
that up. I really enjoy that stuff. Bird life was plentiful. Pied 
Kingfishers were diving into the water, somehow not 
breaking their necks in the shallow water. Grey Herons and 
Black Headed Herons were walking the shore looking for 
the next herd of cows-- to find the insects often associated 
with livestock. Ox Peckers hopped around on the cows’ 
head and back, pecking away at ticks or anything else. Little 
Egrets were hunting along the shoreline, jumping at every 
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fish they saw. Common Kites were soaring over head; 
Crocodile Birds were prancing around on the shore, jumping 
on bugs with their feet before grabbing them in their bills; 
River Eagles are soaring way above us, as well as many 
other birds all over. 

I identified two new birds on the way, one being the 
GLOSSY IBIS (Plegadis falcinellus) and the other being a 
NUBIAN VULTURE (Aegypius tracheliotus). We arrived 
in Mopti when it was dark. On the way in, we passed 
fishermen pulling in their nets. Some had some fairly big 
catches. As we arrived in town, we saw the biggest wooden 
canoes that I have ever seen. I'm exaggerating a little but, 
when 1 say that you could land a plane on them, but they 
were big! We found the home of our friends' relatives and 
we were told that we could stay there of 1,000 CFA a person 
for the night. We had heard that there were some Protestant 
missionaries here so we asked for the protestant mission and 
we were directed to the Catholic Church. The father then 
directed us to the Protestant church and we met the man who 
was taking care of the building. He said we could stay 
upstairs. Above the church, they ware building a house for 
the pastor. Now, all it is empty rooms with holes in the 
walls for windows, but it is kind of neat staying here. 


December 10: 


This month is really flying by. We went to church 
yesterday. All we had to do is walk downstairs. They 
started the service with singing. Many of these people can 
sing well and loud. Most of the members are of the Dugong 
people. They are about the only group of people in Mali 
who resisted Islam and they have really accepted 
Christianity well. The service was given in Dugong, as 
translated into Bambara. They had a young man in between 
Steve and me, and he translated into French for us. The 
sermon was about Job and the good attitude he had toward 
life and toward God. Even when hard times came down on 
us, we should always be faithful and thankful to God. The 
service lasted almost three hours, so my butt was really 
crying for relief toward the end. After church we bought 
some rice, fish, and some spices for lunch, which Samuel’s 
wife prepared for us. Samuel is the caretaker here, a very 
friendly young Dugong man. While waiting for lunch I went 
down to the riverside and met a young man who I had met 
the night before. I forgot to mention it, but the night we 
arrived I walked around and bought a loaf of bread for 75 
CFA. Then a man at the stall there offered me a cup of hot 
coffee and milk. Then, this other young man gave me some 
milk. Anyway, I met this guy again and we walked to the 
navigation office. There is a big boat here and I wanted to 
check out where it was going, the cost, and so on. It turns 
out that it’s going up to Gao through Timbuctou and other 
towns. First Class is very expensive but Fourth Class is 
quite cheap. We might ask about taking the boat half way to 
Timbuctou and then walk the rest of the way. 

Yesterday afternoon, Steve and I walked with 


Samuel to his garden. He has some carrots planted and, as 
well, some onions but not too many. I also wanted to 
exchange money yesterday but the bank wasn't open since it 
was Sunday. I tried a hotel, but those crazy guys would not 
help me because I wasn't a guest at the hotel! Oh well. 

It's a beautiful morning in Mopti. This is quite an 
interesting town. I don't enjoy some of these towns, but this 
one seems to be quite a nice place. There are a lot of 
interesting sights to see. There is a place where they make 
canoes, a fascinating market, and a lot of trading going on. 
I'll probably walk around a lot today. The boat leaves 
tonight, so we are going to try to be on it. 


December 11: 


We are cruising down the river aboard the Kanou 
Moussa, a government funded public transport boat. We are 
soon to arrirve at Nianfunke; our destination. Our last day in 
Mopti was quite nice. We went to the bank and changed 
some money. They took out a commission of 3,000 CFA, 
which seems very steep, but I guess that's life. I met a 
couple of English guys at the bank who were touring around 
Mali. They told me a funny experience that happened to 
them while traveling in a pinnance. The boat hit a sandbar, 
broke in half and sank. That would be quite funny? 

We registered our presence with the police and I 
mailed a letter and spent some time walking around town 
and taking some pictures. Even downtown I met some guys 
who shared some tea with me. The boat left at 8 pm. Since 
we are Fourth Class, we are on the bottom deck (three above 
us and one below us). We basically had to find our own 
space on the floor. We each bought some food before we left, 
so that we wouldn't go hungry. There also was a group of 
vendors on the boat selling some small goods. This morning 
a lady made some “gatou” or what I call cheetah-bellis (a 
little bit like raised doughnuts). They are very delicious. It is 
really evident that we are heading north. Just recently, on 
one side of the river, we passed a bunch of sand dunes It 
looked quite impressive. There is also a lot more water up 
here. John said it's because the river here gathers from its 
sources. like the rain and flooding, earlier on. We travelled 
through a big lake as well (Lake Debo, I think). We met a 
couple of older people on the boat traveling First Class who 
are touring Mali. There are interesting people in this area, 
and they told us about the development of Mali and how, in 
some other ways, it has become worse as well. It was neat 
to see an older couple traveling like that. 

I heard an interesting story yesterday from Samuel 
(our host in Mopti). He told me that the Dugong people and 
Bozo people do not get along well at all. The reason for this 
is a story passed on through the generations. It goes like this: 
a long time ago, all men were brothers in one family. At one 
point there was a famine in the land. One brother said to the 
other “I will go and seek my fortune so that I can earn 
money to buy food while you stay here and take are of the 
family. It was agreed and all went well. Soon, however, 
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food ran out again. This time the younger of the two 
brothers went to find food and returned. However, wood was 
hard to come by. The brothers discussed the situation and 
decided to go on a hunting trip to find food. As they hunted 
the older brother presently caught a large rat and, being 
hungry, he commenced to cook it and eat it. When he saw 
his young brother coming, he thought to himself “Surely my 
brother will see that I have prepared food without him and 
he will be angry” so he cut off a piece of his own thigh and 
put it over the fire. His brother came and, seeing the meat 
roasting over the fire, said to elder “come, let us eat the meat 
you have prepared”. But his brother answered: “go ahead, 
for I have already had my share”. When the younger brother 
had eaten and wanted to get up and go, he realized that his 
brother couldn’t stand up, and then noticed the wound in his 
leg. Realizing what had happened, he cried, “What have you 
done!” and he ran away very frightened. He found a large 
body of water, and there he lived. The older brother nursed 
his wound and made his way to a large mountain and 
survived there. One day the brothers met again. They 
decided that never again should their people be brothers, and 
they each went their own way. That is why, to this day, the 
Dugong people and Bozo people cannot get along; they can’t 
intermarry and they can’t live in the same place. The 
Dugong people descended from the elder brother and live in 
the hills or mountains, and the Bozo people, descendants of 
the younger brother, live along the river. 


December 12: 


This town is Arabebe. It is a Bozo village close to 
the river. Many of the houses are round and made of straw; 
some of the more typical mud houses are also present. 
There is a skinny camel grazing about 50 yards away. They 
are really funny looking. 

At the moment, we are waiting for the chief to 
arrive. We walked here today from Nianfunke. It was an 
interesting walk. A lot of open space and a lot of sand. The 
trees that were present were thorn trees. The wind was very 
hot and very dry, and it is obvious that the desert is near. 
We got separated from Steve today for awhile because he 
took off on his own, which he likes to do. He shows up here 
after a bit and sometimes I wonder what’s going on in his 
head when he’s walking. He seems to talk to himself, funny 
motions with his hands, and pretend he is marching etc. I 
guess I just have to take that that as “being Steve". We had 
a nice time in Nianfunke. 

We met a couple of bible students from the Baptist 
mission at Gao who were going to spend some time 
evangelizing in the area. We stayed together in the house of 
a former missionary living here. One of them named 
Mohammed told me how he became a Christian. It was 
quite dramatic. He was really persecuted by his Muslim 
family and friends for awhile. Many Moslems have a false 
conception that Christians are fake, low-down, even 
insulting to God. But the Koran itself speaks highly of 


Christians at one point. I have heard form several sources 
that Christianity is becoming more and more accepted in this 
area. That's exciting. These two guys we met are also 
planning to spend Christmas in Timbuctou, so we will 
probably see them there. I hope we don't have a problem 
finding a place to say. 


December 14: 


We are in Tonka, Republic of Mali. When I think 
of this place I think of Tonka toys. I stopped writing 
yesterday, so let me start from way back. Our trip from 
Arabebe was a very nice one. The chief didn't show up until 
quite late. While we were waiting, Steve and I walked down 
to the river with some of the African boys. The subject of 
Christianity came up and they told me that Christians didn't 
pray. They were surprised when we told them we also 
prayed to God. So many people have many misconceptions 
about Christianity it seems. When the chief showed up, we 
were put up in a square, grass shelter, served tea and fed 
with some rice. We had a good time talking with each other 
about the trip and had a very enjoyable evening 

The night was very cold without much shelter, but 
we managed. Waking up, we were given more tea which 
Steve tried making. He did all right. We were also given 
more rice. We had a fun time riding around on a donkey that 
was there and we finally left about 9:30 a.m. It turns out that 
it was a short one and one-half hour walk to Tonka. 

Arriving in town we asked our way to the home 
where the three Christian bible students were staying. 
Mohammed and Bemj from Nianfunke had told us where 
they were, so we found them and decided to spend the night 
here. One, a Tuareg named Abraham, is a very nice guy, 
who can speak English. The other is Abduli. We sat around 
and talked a lot and drank a lot of tea. It even made my head 
spin. 

Then the other Tuareg showed up. He was an older 
man who we met in town and also for whom these fellows 
had taken some literature and given it to him. His name was 
Mohamed Agmalaha. He is from the desert region in the 
north and very knowledgeable about the bush; he is a hunter. 
He is also a very educated man. He shared with us some 
stories about his bush life. He gave us some hints about what 
to do if we are bitten by a poisonous snake or scorpion. If 
you are bitten by a snake, the first thing to do is to remain 
calm and to tie a tourniquet above the place you are bitten. 
Then you are to shave on the top of your head, heat a razor 
blade and make an incision in your head until blood flows. 
This way the poison has an escape route. This will give you 
time to get to the hospital where you can get proper 
treatment. Another method is to kill the snake, open its 
stomach and use its fat as an ointment on the wound. 
Sucking out the venom is another common method. 

If you happen to be stung by a scorpion, you are to 
find four or five scorpions and put them in a jar of peanut oil, 
taking them out when they die. This oil can be rubbed on the 
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sting and you will be healed. This Mohammed was a great 
hunter. He has killed many lions, hyenas, the Dorcas Gazelle, 
Thompson's Gazelle and anything else that happened to be 
around. He knew a lot about wildlife and was sharing a lot. 
History was a bit sad though. He talked about the Dorcas 
Gazelle (Gazella dorcas) and the Thompson's Gazelle 
(Gazelle thompsoni), which he used to hunt often, but now 
these gazelles are rare. He spoke of the Addax (Addax 
nasomaculatus) and Scimitar-horned Oryx (Oryx dammah) 
which once roamed the plains but are now no more. He also 
mentioned the hunting of Warthogs (Phacochoerus 
aethiopicus) and Aardvarks (Orycteropus afer) and Lions 
(Pantherua leo) and Spotted Hyaenas (Crocuta crocuta) and 
even Ratels (Mellivora capensis). All of these have been 
becoming more rare because of the human population 
density, hunting, drought, and other reasons. That evening 
we went to visit him at his own house and he spoke to us 
about his homeland in the Sahara Desert. He told us of how, 
once a year, in the season of dryness, one group of people 
take their cows southward to where there is water, and a 
small group of people head way up into the desert with their 
sheep and goats and camels. These is no water, and the 
people live off meat and camels' milk. The animals eat a 
certain plant called “Alpha”. It is a very heavenly 
environment and nothing gets sick except for the common 
cold. The sand is very clean and they even use it as an oven. 
The way he described this area made it sound very inviting 
and he has invited us to come back and spend some time 
with him there. He advised us to continue to act with 
caution on our trip and to take good care of ourselves. He 
really wanted us to make the most of our trip. Then, the next 
morning, we left Tonka. 


December 15: 


We are resting under a little mat shelter, about 10 
km outside of Dire, waiting for a chicken to be prepared for 
us to eat. Yesterday we left Tonka and walked to Tyndela, 
where there is a small tributary of the Niger. We crossed it 
by canoe and rested about 3 hours in that village. We didn't 
plan on staying that long and were intending on continuing 
after we greeted the chief. Instead they offered us tea, and 
then peanuts, fish, and rice. It was wonderful but as a result 
we got off a bit late. We planned to go about 10 km more to 
a Bozo village but somehow we missed it. We walked until 
it was dark and finally came across a Fulani village called 
Bonza [spelling?]. This was in a desert and amongst sand 
dunes, yet right on the side of the river. As we entered the 
town, the men were gathering at the mosque to pray. We sat 
outside of the mosque and waited for them to finish. Then 
they led us to the home of one of the elders there to be 
lodged. The walking yesterday was very interesting. The 
landscape is very sparse. The trees were more like small 
Bonzai trees all over the place. Some had roots uncovered 
and appeared to be standing on stilts. At times we were 
walking across sand dunes. Every day we see more 


evidence of pure desert. 

The nights are quite chilly here. Last night I was 
going to sit down by the fire with a couple of young girls. 
They became very frightened, however, and ran way. Their 
older brother, knowing that I meant no harm, scolded them 
and he himself came down to sit by the fire. Soon the girls 
overcame their fear and joined us. Then they seemed to be 
quite talkative. We left this morning and have been walking 
until now. On the way, John got a little help with his bag by 
a man and his woman traveling by donkey. It is midday and 
we came across this family with a few rounded grass mat 
huts. We decided to take a break here and they have given us 
a chicken and offered to prepare it for us. So here we are, 
waiting for it. When we are finished, we will continue on to 
Dire. I am a little worried about my feet. The dry air and 
the fact that I am walking with flip-flops is making them 
crack open around the edges and it is becoming painful. I 
will start to look for a pair of closed shoes I think. My other 
ones I left someplace I think. I haven't been seeing many 
birds in this area but one raptor I have seen a few times is 
the GABAR GOSHAWK (Melierax gabar). I have also 
been seeing quite a few of the GREAT GREY SHRIKE 
(Lanius excubitor). 


December 16: 


I have overtaken Europe; Steve has Australia; Don 
is struggling for North America and already has control of 
South America; Steve Olson is in Africa. If you are curious 
about what I am talking about, it’s RISK, a board game. We 
are here in Dire and are staying at the home of Don and Sue 
Marshall and their four children. Arriving here yesterday we 
asked for the American missionaries here and were directed 
to the house of two single ladies, one who is teaching the 
Marshall children and one who is working with the African 
women. They informed us that the missionaries got together 
to play volleyball with other Africans and project workers. 
We joined them and had a good time. After volleyball, the 
Marchalls invited us to stay with them. We had pancakes 
for super, and they sure tasted good. It was very enjoyable 
visiting with these Americans. 

This morning we went along to Church. First was 
Sunday School where the children had some races together 
followed by a couple of bible stories. Then there was a 
service in French, Don being the speaker. It was nice to see 
the work by these missionaries. Sometime I myself feel very 
called to do mission work because of my parents and seeing 
the needy areas here in Africa. It really is needy here both 
physically and spiritually. This place not only needs people, 
it also needs support financially from people in other first 
world countries. I know that in America many people don't 
realize the need here and they don't realize how much their 
donation could really help. My eyes sure have been opened 
wider. 

After Church, Steve Marshall (their son), Steve and 
I walked down town and I got myself a pair of canvas shoes 
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for 3000 CFA. I hope they last. We returned to the house, 
had lunch of a great tasting stew, and then started a game of 
RISK. Now we're all taking a little siesta. We have heard 
that there is some mail already waiting for us at Timbuctou, 
so that is nice to know. We will start heading that direction 
tomorrow. 


December 18: 


It is Tuesday morning and we are still at the home 
of the Marshalls. We decide to stay another day because we 
weren't really in a hurry, and also we wanted to spend some 
more time around here meeting people. In the morning we 
went with Don to meet a couple of Dutch CARE workers, 
and Steve and I talked to them a little about the possibilities 
of working with them in the future. They were very 
optimistic and encouraging especially because of our 
backgrounds in Africa. I guess they are looking for people. 
We also spoke to some people from a group called 
AFRICARE. They were less optimistic and don't hire many 
Americans. It was interesting to see the various work going 
on-- mostly agriculture, forestry, irrigation, some health 
work, and some social work. Being around the Marshalls 
has really made me feel that I want to serve God out here in 
some way, helping both the spiritual and the physical needs 
of these people. When I think of all the people in the states 
that don't realize the need out here and also who could 
potentially support so much work. A family in the United 
States could easily spend $100 in a day at an amusement 
park and not think twice about it. That $100.00 could save 
lives, literally, out here. It's really eye-opening to be out 
here. People need to give more and care more. 

In the afternoon, we went across the river to a 
project started by Don and a couple of African men. They 
have closed in fields of rice, millet, beans and onions. They 
have a couple of water pumps irrigating the place. There 
are a couple of windmills but they don't have the monetary 
resources to run them. It is hard to grow crops in this area 
and they are really trying to produce more food. We helped 
level some onion plots and plant a few trees etc. It was kind 
of funny. I was in the process of planting a tree and I broke 
wind. Everybody laughed and said that that tree would be a 
big strong one. 

Afterwards, Steve and I went hunting with Steve Jr. 
but didn't get anything. Driving around town, we passed the 
cemetery and the people were in the process of burying 
someone. The body was wrapped up and lying on the 
ground, while the men were digging a hole. There is a lot of 
death here and it is increasing. The drought has had a big 
effect. Last night we enjoyed talking together and watching 
"Charlie Brown's Christmas". It was fun. This morning we 
are off toward Timbuctou. 


December 19: 


The days are passing quickly. Yesterday, we 


reached the town of Dadgitambou, which was only about a 
17 km walk from Dire. We visited the market at Dire for a 
short time, since it was market day, and Don also showed us 
the place where they butchered meat for the market. On the 
way, we crossed a little river flowing into the Niger. It is 
actually a river that points to the Niger in front of us because, 
in actuality, we have been walking on an "island". Today 
we have walked about 25 km, at least. The roads were a bit 
confusing and we seemed to go all over the place but finally 
made it here to Gabara-coura [spelling?]. There is one big 
rice field here, irrigated by two water pumps provided by the 
government. The people are complaining, however, because 
this isn't sufficient for the number of people here. The only 
way people can get anything to grow is with water pumps. 
Unfortunately they are expensive and it the gas it takes to 
run them is also expensive, so many people in the area don't 
have them. This is a hard place to live these days. We have 
found out that we are a lot closer to Timbuctou then we 
thought. It is only about 15 km away I think. Anyway, I’m 
not really in the mood for writing, so this is all I'm going to 
write today. 


December 22: 


Greetings from Timbuctou! You could say that we 
have reached "the end of the world", and I must say we have 
had a world of experiences. Forgive me for not writing the 
last couple of days. I'll make up for it now. The evening in 
Gabar-Ocoura was interesting. The elders of the town came 
to us and gathered together in our room. They first asked us 
about our trip and our purpose. I kind of acted as the 
spokesperson and explained what we are doing and how we 
want to know more about the realities of west Africa, the 
people and their lifestyles, and how we want to share this 
with other Americans back in America. 

They welcomed us and said they were happy to 
have us there. Then they explained to us their local situation, 
which we have heard from other people many times. 
Because of the drought and lack of rain, the only possible 
way to raise crops it to irrigate by water pumps. These water 
pumps are expensive and most people can't afford them. 
The government has helped a little and organizations with 
projects have helped some, but it doesn't suffice. There are 
still people starving. I told them that although, at the 
moment, we couldn't help them financially, we could at least 
educate our American people back home about the reality of 
the situation out here. There are many people in America 
who don't realize the real problems out here and also don't 
realize that even a few dollars can help. People can afford to 
give a few dollars and it won't hurt their pockets. Yet, it can 
really help out here if it gets into the right hands. 

The next morning we were shown the road and we 
walked for about three hours before we sat down under a 
thorn tree by the river to rest. Presently, a man came up to 
us who seemed to be well educated. After talking with us 
for awhile, he suggested we sleep there. He had a friend 
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there who had a small mat shelter. We were given a mat and 
some food. Our friend, Omar, took us around and showed 
us the local rice fields and his own wheat fields. He was 
growing wheat because it didn't need as much water. Rice 
is still the preferred staple, however. That night we slept in 
the open air. It was very cold, I tell you. Omar didn't have 
a blanket so I lent him mine. I literally froze,and I don't 
think anybody slept that well. It was an experience. 

The next morning we were pointed towards 
Timbuctou. We had to wade across one flooded area and 
take a canoe across another tributary. There really weren't 
any roads, so we relied on hand pointing. John took a 
compass reading as well. We wandered off the track once 
and a shepherd, herding his goats, pointed us the right way. 
Most of our walking was through a barren wasteland and 
desert. It is very difficult to walk in sand and we became 
quite tired. We finally made it, however. 

Timbuctou is quite a touristy place and, as soon as 
we walked into town, kids were asking us for money, people 
wanted to guide us, or to sell us some cheap little souvenirs, 
etc. I hate that. It's because all these rich tourists come in 
here to throw all their money around, thinking that are doing 
the people a big favor. Actually, they are making people 
more greedy. The money would be better used in a different 
way. 

Well, we're almost half way through our trip and 
we certainly have had a lot of experiences! We have 
experienced hunger and thirst, and we have experienced 
having plenty. We have known fatigue and have known 
comfort. We have met friendly people, and others not so 
friendly. I think we have all learned a great deal about 
ourselves, other people, and the world around us. I know 
that personally I have grown a lot. God has been teaching 
me humility, kindness, more of a giving attitude and 
patience. I know I have a long way to go but this trip is 
really helping me in the way I should go. 

Arriving here in Timbuctou. I received some mail 
from back in the States. It was really good to hear from 
Rachel and other friends. It's hard sometimes going so far 
away from loved ones, but yet it draws me closer. I thank 
God for how he has really been watching over us. 


December 23: 


It’s Sunday today. Yesterday we had an enjoyable 
and restful day here. For breakfast I bought some bread 
(similar to the flat, round, Labanese bread but a little bit 
fluffier) with some coffee, sugar, and milk. Later, Steve and 
I walked downtown and, on the way, met Mohammed—with 
whom we had stayed in Nianfernke. The market had a lot of 
foodstuffs. One interesting item was great slabs of salt 
brought down out of the desert. I bought some spaghetti and 
canned mackerel for lunch. We have our own refrigerator 
here, along with cooking facilities, so that is nice for a 
change. I even tried making ice cream today, adding to 
some milk some M&M's I got in the mail. I haven't tried it 


yet, however. 

It was a nice day. Today we went to church and 
met some of the Christians here. The pastor who speaks 
English, Pastor Nook, invited us to his house this afternoon 
to show us around. Tonight we are getting together for a 
pot-luck with some of the missionaries and are looking 
forward to that too. 


December 24: 


Merry Christmas Eve! Yesterday afternoon there 
was an experience I need to write about. John and I went 
down town in the early afternoon. I brought my camera 
along because I wanted to get some pictures of Timbuctou. I 
was in the town center where there was a garden and some 
other nice looking buildings. I saw nothing indicating you 
could not take pictures. I took three pictures and suddenly 
some policemen came up to me and escorted me to the 
nearby police station. 1 immediately figured that I had taken 
a picture of something illegal. I was right and, at first, they 
were going to take my camera. I said “You can't do that; 
that's unreasonable". Then they decided that they would 
take the film and develop it to see the pictures. They 
informed me that one of the buildings I had photographed 
was a military building-- thus not good. I explained that 
these slides could not be developed here. Then they asked 
me and John for our passports. When we said that they were 
back at the mission, the policeman who seemed to be in 
authority became even more frustrated and said that we 
should always carry our passports around. He asked “Don’t 
you do that in America?" Anyway, he then found out that 
we also hadn't "registered" with the police when we arrived 
and hadn't paid 1,000 CFA to them, which was required. 

In the end, they made us go to back to the mission, 
bring Dan Haynes with us, along with our passports, fill out 
registrations and pay the money. They also wanted to slap a 
fine on me for the pictures I had taken but Dan fortunately 
talked them out of it. I still had to give them the roll of film, 
however. I had about six other pictures that were ruined, but 
what can I say? The police will probably put the film in 
their own cameras now! These police have strange views of 
things! I hope they don't seize this journal and read it! 

Coming back, we met a Tuareg man who was a 
friend of the pastor and Rick Marshall. He gave us a ride on 
a camel out to his village, for 2,000 CFA apiece; it was 
about 3 km out of town. John, Tamba, and I decided to go. 
Steve didn't want to spend that kind of money. 

We also visited a bit with Pastor Nook and then had 
a pot-luck get together with other American missionaries 
who work in the area. We sang hymns, prayed, listened to a 
recorded sermon, and then ate. It was a fun time. Today we 
got up and I went early to the place where a lady makes 
bread and watched the process, taking some pictures. The 
"oven' is a big clay structure with an opening near the top. A 
big fire is lit and kept up until it becomes very hot. Then the 
fire and coals are scraped to the side of the “cave” and the 
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surface washed a little bit. Then the bread, which has been 
rising, is placed on the hot surface and bakes within minutes. 

After breakfast we took the camel ride. They are a 
little bit bumpy, especially getting up and sitting down. They 
also make some strange gurgling noises but it was a lot of 
fun. We traveled out to the village, sat down and had tea. 
The women all wear black robes, which is popular here. 
Some were very beautiful and mysterious looking, wearing 
veils and the whole bit. The children had their haircuts 
looking often like Mohawks with braided tails. These 
people have straight hair and many of them look much like 
America Indians. Some of the ladies had big pigtail braids 
even. The women played some music on an instrument that 
sounded like a violin and danced for us. It was neat. The 
only unfortunate thing is that they are accustomed to tourists 
that are rich and used to buying a lot of souvenirs etc. So I 
think we might have disappointed them a little coming back 
because we didn't have money to spend. 

We chopped some wood for the bonfire tonight and 
we also sang some hymns at the service with the other 
missionaries. 


December 25: 


I must say, it has been a wonderful Christmas Day. 
Last night too was fun. For our Christmas Eve supper, Steve 
and I fixed up spaghetti and a canned chicken as sauce. We 
also had some bread that we made ourselves, and some 
garden salad. It was delicious under the circumstances, I 
must say. A boat came by on the river again and we (that is, 
Steve and John) received more mail. Steve's mom advised 
him to write a will. I didn't think this trip was considered 
that dangerous. 

We went at 6:20 pm to the church and attended the 
Christmas program there. There was a big bonfire, singing, 
a couple of testimonies and a very powerful message by 
Pastor Nook. He was shouting the whole sermon so that 
people could really hear-- the gospel of Christ and what the 
significance of Christ's birth really is. After the message, 
the "Jesus Film" was shown and that was a hit. Today we 
went to church and witnessed the baptism of one African 
and three of the missionary kids. We also had lunch at the 
church. The pastor gave us a water bottle he had found 
somewhere. It is very nice. 

We spent a lot of time walking around town today. 
At one point I got separated from the others. You see, I was 
determined to get a picture of the circle down town where I 
had the trouble the day before. I took one picture secretly 
when I was sure no one was watching. The other guys 
disappeared while I was talking with someone, so I went to 
the market and had a leather pouch made in which I could 
put some sand from outside of Timbuctou, along with a 
couple of Bible verses (Psalm 20:76 and John 3:30). I also 
met a fellow from Mopti who spoke very good English. His 
job was with some German people and they drove used 
Mercedes vehicles from Europe to other African countries to 


be sold. He invited me to a place where a date wine was 
sold and bought me a glass. It was very good tasting, having 
similar texture to palm wine but smoother and sweeter. It 
was fermented a bit too much for my liking, however. It 
even made me slightly dizzy. My friend started hiccupping. 
It was a Merry Christmas. 

I got some pictures around the town. Interestingly, 
we met Adduli (our lodger at Tonka) again. I am going to 
give him a note to take to the Marshalls back in Dire. 
Tonight Steve and I were going downtown to get some 
canned food for supper and we noticed another white couple. 
I said “hello” and they commenced a conversation with us. 
They were from Germany, and on their holidays. They were 
interested in our trip and we had a good time talking with 
them. By the time we were finished it was dark and the 
shops were closing down. We ended up buying a canned 
chicken from Haynes and we made broth from it and dipped 
more of our homemade bread into it. Tomorrow we are 
planning to stay the night with Rick Marshall at his own 
project site. Then we will really be on our way to Gao and 
Niamey, all the way to the end. 


December 26: 


This evening we are at the agricultural project site 
of the Evangelical Baptist Mission. It is located on the 
outskirts of Kabara. The project is much bigger than the one 
we saw in Dire. It consists of three big reservoirs, some 
windmills, some submersible pumps and a generator. The 
project was started in 1985 when the Mali government asked 
the mission to do something for the Tamishek people 
because the Tamisheks couldn't rely on their livestock 
grazing anymore because of drought and less space. Thus, 
they needed an alternative and a possible agricultural project 
in which to be involved. A bunch of businessmen in the 
States, who were working in the greenhouse business were 
interested and helped finance it. Rick Marshall was called to 
run the project and now quite a number (around 1000) 
people have been given the opportunity to have a piece of 
land to grow some crops, such as onions and other 
vegetables. They pay for water by working one day a week 
for the Marshalls. Harvesting their own crops, they can keep 
what they want and sell what they want. If a worker is lazy 
and doesn't make efficient use of the plot, someone else is 
then given the chance. 

Primarily the workers are the Tamishek people of 
northern Mali. Of these, the “red” Tamisheks are generally 
more lazy because they are not used to working hard. The 
harder workers are the “black” Tamisheks. Unfortunately, 
the “red’ Tamisheks, also called the Tauregs, are more of a 
cheating, conniving type of people (from which we 
experience plenty of this behavior from them while in 
Tinbuctou). As a result, even though they don’t work as 
much, they end up with more than the “black” Tamisheks. 
In a sense, this is the same as it has always been, because the 
*blacks" used to serve the "reds" as slaves. 
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The project here is thriving pretty much and people 
are growing their crops fairly successfully. The Marshalls 
also do evangelism along with their work at the project. 
Roger, a fresh graduate from college, is here for a short term 
doing soil testing and helping out at the project. He seemed 
like a nice guy. It's great the way these missionaries do 
what they can to help. 

Well, Timbuctou is behind us and you could say 
that we are on the second portion and stretch of our trip. We 
look back on all of the adventures-- exciting times, difficult 
times, learning times, and all our experiences since the 
beginning. We look forward to an exciting rest of the trip. I 
don't know what the future holds but I am confident that 
God will be with us as always, and our trip will continue to 
be a success. I thank God for the help and guidance He has 
given us so far. I thank all of our family members, friends, 
and companions for their prayers and support. We certainly 
couldn't do this trip without their help. Thank you. 

This trip, as I have mentioned previously, has been 
a tremendous experience for me, broadening my field of 
vision of the world, increasing my knowledge, teaching me 
patience, endurance, self-control, love, and others good 
virtues. I feel that I have grown spiritually and I really want 
to give all thanks to God for the way He has guided me, 
given me strength, taught me, forgiven me, and been a 
wonderful, patient and loving Father. As I end this first 
book of my Niger River Expedition journal, I hope that 
others who read from, or hear about, this book may 
somehow see and understand what I have experienced along 
the Niger so far, and that they may be able to better know 
the reality of West Africa, both the good and the bad, both 
the beauty and the ugliness. 

One of my major hopes about the aftermath of our 
expedition is that through our journal, pictures, video, 
presentations and daily conversations, people may better 
understand the work around them, especially West Africa. I 
hope that people's eyes will be opened and people's minds 
will be broadened to different lands, different cultures, 
different peoples, different struggles, and different joys. We 
are still in an age of exploration. The day we decide there is 
no more to learn is the day the human race will truly be 
destroyed. I pray that we as humans always need to learn, 
share, and grow together in order to survive in the world 
around us. I rest my case. There is more to learn and 
understand in the next book. 


Diary 
Book No. 2 


December 1990, continued. 


December 27: 


As I start writing this second journal, I wonder 
what kind of stories, adventures and knowledge will unfold 
in its pages. We shall see, won't we? At the moment, we 
are at the home of Rich and Anna Marshall, who are serving 
as missionaries for the Evangelical Baptist Mission, running 
an agricultural project about four miles south of the 
"mysterious" town of Timbuctou. This project is explained 
somewhat in Diary Book No. 1, if this sparks your interest. 

Many people around the world seem to think that 
nothing can grow in a desert that is all sand. However, with 
water and some effort, things can really come to life. Here 
on this project, besides all the vegetables that are growing, 
trees are also thriving. Fruit trees such as mangos, limes, 
and papayas are growing. Other trees that are used as fence 
rows or wind breaks include Eucalyptus, Prosipus, Nymnh, 
and Tomarisk trees. These are not indigenous to Africa but 
do very well here in dry climates. Many thorn and acacia 
trees also can survive. It is true, however, that the situation 
has been going down hill since the drought years have hit 
this region. Rich told us how there used to be Gazelles, 
Pangolins, Hyenas (probably Spotted Hyenas), Warthogs, 
and even Lions wandering around in much greater numbers 
here. And this was in his youth, not that long ago. The 
drought and pressures of human population have really 
affected them. It is the same story with bird life. It simply 
isn't as varied as it used to be. 

Yesterday we found a dead FOX KESTREL (Falco 
alopex). 1 don't know the cause of death but I suppose 
starvation isn't out of the question. The only common bird 
that that seems to thrive here is the SENEGAL FIREFINCH 
(Lagonosticta senegala). Sometimes I wonder if this whole 
cycle will continue or if things will just continue to get 
worse. We, as citizens of this earth, have the responsibility 
to take care of it, however, and need to do all we can to 
make it a better world to live in. Rich also shared with us a 
lot about the groups of people and tribes around here, the 
differences between these Arab races, some of their history, 
and how they relate to each other. 
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In the past, the Tuaregs were the “Lords of the 
Desert". Their lifestyle was not too much unlike the Vikings 
of ancient Norway. They made their living by plundering 
villages, raiding unsuspecting caravans, and so on. The loot 
was divided amongst them and they obtained much wealth 
that way. As I explained before, they also had slaves-- the 
so-called “Black Tamishiks". These slaves would also 
benefit from these raids and fared quite well. In present 
times, however, it is, of course, illegal to have slaves as well 
as to rob and plunder. The Tuareg people still hold their 
heads high but their people have been degraded. 

The drought has taken its toll and the new 
government, implemented by the French, has suppressed this 
particular tribe. Nonetheless, their witty and conniving spirit 
lives on. They somehow know where all their previous 
slaves are to be found and still have them feed them or help 
them to do work. The “Black Tamishiks" don't have to, of 
course, but they do. Rich said that they still seem to have a 
respect for their former masters as if they still owe them 
something. He also said, however, that the Tuaregs still 
have a "cut-throat" type of mentality; it is certainly not 
unheard of that the Tuaregs will kill if they feel insulted. 
This especially occurs in the desert where they feel at home 
and where the law can't pursue them. Many Tuaregs are 
seen walking around with swords. There really isn't much 
use for them, practically, but I think it is just a reminder of 
their heritage. Unfortunately, they still have a hard time 
working hard, so many try to make a living by cheating, 
tricking, etc., in the commercial business sector. 

Then there are the Moors, a mixed race, and also 
the pure Arabs. These are both more honest and hard 
working, typically, but have also learned to be good at 
business. There is so much to learn with these people. It’s 
very interesting. 

This morning we left Marshalls about 9:00 a.m. 
We cut across country until we met the road to Gao. 
Basically, it consisted of tire tracks in the sand. This made 
for difficult walking because of the sand. Another hardship 
was the tremendous wind and dust. It blew directly into our 
faces, It is “harmattan season" and the wind from the 
northeast brings with it lots of dust and cold. After about 
two hours we met three Germans, one in a truck and two on 
motorcycles. They had come across the desert. It was 
interesting meeting them. They were interested in our trip 
and we exchanged pictures. 

We have arrived now in the town of Ammascae, 
about a 25-30 km walk, and have been received well and 
already been fed some rice. They also have a project site 
near here, in which they are growing rice. 

Last night a funny thing happened. I received three 
letters from my parents-- not that that’s funny, but how I got 
it is funny. My parents met a Norwegian missionary who 
was going to Mapti for vacation. He took their letter to me 
and was to wait and see if he could catch me in Mapti. If not, 
he would forward them to Timbuctou. Because the hotel in 


Timbuctou was expensive, to find lodging they had come to 
the project site thinking that it was the mission. They 
happened to ask if Rich knew me and he said I was there; so, 
they gave me the letters. It was great! 

I have a few more birds that I wish to try to record. 
I saw one bird that looks like some kind of a ROBIN-CHAT 
but I can't identify it exactly. I did see a cuckoo, which I am 
fairly sure is à GREAT SPOTTED CUCKOO (Clamator 
glandarius). Along the river, we began to see more birds 
again. I know one that I saw was the BLACK-TAILED 
GODWIT (Limosa limosa). I saw some type of duck today 
in a canal on the river which was covered with a lot of 
floating vegetation. I am making an educated guess that it 


was a WHITE-BACKED DUCK (Thalassornis leuconotus). 


It was nice to see. I also saw what I’m quite sure was an 
AFRICAN HOBBY (Falco cuvieri). It was sitting in a tree 
not far outside of this village. 


December 28: 


The sun is getting low. Tamba, John, and Steve are 
sleeping. A man is laying in the sand mumbling words in 
Arabic or Sonojai-- I don't know which. The flies are 
buzzing, a few “sand beetles" are crawling around, and the 
chickens (about three) are looking for ants in the sand. Just 
for interest sake, there are three common ants here in the 
Sahara that I have noticed. The one I enjoy the most is 
colored a fluorescent silver. If you pick one up and rub it, 
the silver comes off and a bronze color is underneath. 
Another funny looking ant, which is a little bigger, is black 
with its hindmost appendage sticking up in the air like a 
periscope. They are very aggressive. Then there is also a 
very small black ant-- looking like any common ant you 
might see in America. 

Tamba just woke up! Anyway, in case you are 
wondering where we are, I don't really know. It looks like 
the middle of nowhere, but we have a shelter to spend the 
night anyway. We left Amararisae this morning and, as we 
were walking along the river, met several channels of water 
that we had to wade across. All were about hip-deep and 
very cold. After about an hour-and-a-half or two hours, we 
stopped at a house where a man and three of his sons had a 
garden. We rested there and they provided us with some 
rice. This reminds me of a funny incident. Bringing the 
plain rice, the man brought out a smaller bowl with some 
plain peanut oil in it to pour over the rice. John must of had 
his mind on other things because he promptly dipped his 
right hand into it, thinking it was water for washing hands. 
The old man let out a yell and so did John. It was all rather 
humorous. 

After eating, one of their young men showed us 
how to find the road. We had to cross a couple more 
streams to get to it. We walked through some impressive 
sand dunes on our right and desert scrub on our left. I 
delayed to take pictures so the other guys were in front. 
Suddenly they talked to someone they met on the road, and 
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took off to the left, out into the desert! I had no idea what 
was going on. It turns out they were told to walk until they 
met a bigger road, and that was the way to Ber- which is 
where we wanted to go. We walked for a while and met a 
shepherd. Asking him where Ber was, he said about 10 km, 
but then also said it would take five hours to walk there. 
This is very typical of some of these people living in the 
bush when you ask them directions; they are very confusing. 

We have therefore decided to stay in this little camp 
for the night and continue tomorrow. 1 found an old pipe in 
the sand today. You should see it! Well, I think I’ll go for a 
little stroll. I've been doing a lot of that. 


December 29: 


It is about 1:00 p.m. and we are resting at the home 
of the chief's house in Ber. It’s been an interesting day. 
Last night was quite cold, but we did all right. Tamba 
snored louder than I have ever heard anybody snore in my 
life. I got up first, went to the bathroom, and went back into 
our shelter. Soon we were all up, huddling in our blankets, 
before we got the courage to get moving. 

We were pointed in the direction of Ber by Omar, 
our shepherd host. John took a compass reading and we set 
out. Our plan was to go straight across country until finding 
Ber. Walking in the desert sand can be quite tiring. It was a 
difficult day because of that and also because we had very 
little water. Once when John was walking along, drinking 
his water at the same time, he walked right smack into a 
thorn bush. I thought it was pretty funny. It probably 
stopped him from drinking too much water. 

After about three hours of walking we stopped for a 
rest. We had met the road a little ways back. John was 
exhausted and slept immediately. I think we were all a little 
bit weak because we have had no food since yesterday at the 
farmer's house. While we were resting, two men on camels 
came barreling towards us. They passed us by, but it was 
quite an impressive sight. We took off again, thinking it was 
another two hours of walking. As it turned out, the town 
was just over the hill! It was nice to see. 

The chief here has given us lodging at a place they 
have reserved for strangers. It'is being swept out now. He 
wants us to stay for two nights. Seems like a real nice guy 
as well as his wife, His wife told us that two French guys 
came through here last year on a travel in memory of Rene 
Chaier, the old French explorer. 


December 30: 


The bottoms of my feet ache a little, but after a 
swim in the river I really feel refreshed. We walked about 
35 km across the desert today from Ber to Bentagi. Last 
night, while visiting with the chief, we met a couple of guys 
who are from here. They invited us to stay at their house. 
Fortunately some of their friends were walking here, so we 
got the opportunity to walk with them. So, this morning, 


after a delicious breakfast of bread, meat sauce, and coffee, 
we set out. After we left the outskirts of town, these four 
Tuareg men whooped and signaled to their companions in 
town that we were on our way. They were a jolly bunch, 
joking and laughing as they walked, yet maintaining a fairly 
fast pace. After a couple of hours, we stopped and they 
brought out their fixings for tea! These people are funny. 
One of the younger guys seemed to enjoy teasing the older 
members of the group. I’m not quite sure why but they 
would talk back and forth, try to scare each other etc. Rather 
humorous. 

After tea, we walked on about another two hours 
and rested a short time. A lot of the walking was over sand 
dunes, but fortunately, the sand wasn't very soft, thus not too 
difficult. One area that we walked through had a 
tremendous amount of dead trees. It looked as if they had 
just rotted and died; many had fallen over. The only reason I 
can think of is the drought. Sometimes it seems like a 
hopeless situation. Can we possibly stop the desert from 
advancing? Maybe the only hope we have is more rain. I 
guess we have to all keep trying and do what we can. 
Planting trees, providing water, controlling livestock and 
praying are some of the important things we can do. 

About 2:15 p.m. we stopped again and they 
gathered and prayed, so we too took the opportunity to read 
a little bit and pray. Then we set out again, and arrived here 
about 3:30 p.m. Not far out of the village, we came across a 
couple of human skeletons. It was rather eerie. Death is 
much more real here than it is in America I think. 


December 31: 


These are some of my thoughts of the day: “All we 
are is dust in the wind” (because there was so much dust and 
wind); “What are all these tiny caterpillars doing in the 
middle of the desert?” (when I saw caterpillars in the middle 
of the road); “So, I wonder when I’m going to collapse” 
(because it was a very long walk and I was tired). 


January 1991 


January 1: 


A new year has started, and I am excited to find out 
what this year holds for me. We are taking a day off today 
for which I am very grateful. Yesterday was a long day. 
Leaving Rentadgi, we followed the road. For awhile, it was 
quite easy walking but, soon enough, we hit the sand dunes. 
It was a 40 km walk at least and, for breakfast, all we had 
was a small tin of sardines apiece. We ate dates and peanuts 
along the way. The problem is that too many dates upset 
your intestines and too many peanuts make the stomach act 
up. 

When we finally arrived on the other side of the 
river from Rharouse, we crossed by pirogue for 2,000 CFA. 
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I saw and identified some more wildlife yesterday and will 
report them here. Walking along in an area full of dry bush 
and dead trees, we scared out a Cape Hare (Lepus capensis 
L.). A new bird that I have been seeing here along the edge 
of the desert is the SPANISH WHEATEAR (Oenanthe 
hispanica). Yesterday, I also saw a VIEILLOT'S BARBET 
(Lybuis vieilloti), only the second one I have seen. Also 
common here near the desert is the GREAT GREY SHRIKE 
(Lanius excubitor). Otherwise, not too much is around in 
this area. In the towns and villages, however, we also see a 
lot of SENEGAL FIRE FINCHES and INDIGO FINCHES 
(both reported in this journal earlier) and also the GREY- 
HEADED SPARROW (Passer griseus). 

Here in Rharouse, we are staying with the only 
Christian in town, a man named André. We were given his 
name by pastor Nook in Timbuctou. He is an accountant 
here. He and his wife have really received us well. Last 
night we stayed up drinking coffee and tea until midnight to 
celebrate the new year. We said a prayer for the year after 
midnight, and then slept. It was very nice. This morning we 
have already had beans, coffee, bread, bouie, and tea. I 
think J will eat well today. 


January 2: 


Surprise! We are on a boat. This morning, as we 
were walking out of Rharouse we noticed a boat here, 
similar to the one we took to Bamako. We inquired about it; 
it was going in the same direction that we were and was 
cheap, so we decided to take it. We will probably go as far 
as Bourem, and then walk the rest of the way to Gao. I am 
sitting on the stern of the boat now, trying my hand at 
fishing. I am using line and hook that I brought from the 
States and am using the tiny little clams you find on the 
beach as bait. I hope I catch one. We really had a good stay 
here in Rharouse. André and his family were so good. We 
feasted on meat, rice, spaghetti, coffee, tea etc. I would 
really like to come back and visit. To try to thank him a 
little, I gave him my knife with the interchangeable blades. I 
think he liked that. 

Yesterday, Steve and I walked around a little. We 
met some Tuaregs who shared a round of tea with us. We 
also met the police, so we had to register our presence here 
and another page of our passport was stamped. Fortunately, 
we didn’t have to pay the typical 1,000 CFA per person. 
Well, we are planning to go as far as Bourem, I think, and 
then walk to Gao. I guess I already mentioned that. Sorry. I 
haven’t caught a fish yet. Maybe I will take a swim now. 


January 3: 


I am in a dark iron storage compartment in the hull 
of the boat now. This is where we spent the night. The boat 
finally took off yesterday around 11:00 a.m. and we traveled 
until about 8:00 p.m. where we reached the town of Bamba. 
There the boat picked up some more merchants and their 


wares. Many salt slabs came on board. These are dug up 
from the desert in northern Mali, and brought down here to 
sell. I got off the boat and walked around some, trying to be 
patient with all the little kids asking me for money or gifts, 
which they call “Cado”, I gave them all a lecture about how 
not all people whose skin is white have lots of money, and 
how it is impolite to stand around begging constantly. 

Anyway, I bought some bread to have for breakfast, 
and then went to sleep. It was pretty cold, but I slept fine. 
There are quite a few more people on the boat now, many of 
them Tuaregs who are going to Gao to sell their wares. In 
the back of the boat some of the women prepare food over 
coal burners. It isn't for sale, but they have been generous to 
us and given us a couple of small dishes of rice. This 
morning Steve and Tamba were up on the deck and noticed a 
couple of Hippos in the water, over by some vegetation. I 
was told back in Rharouse that between there and Gao is 
where most of the Hippos in this river are found. That's 
exciting. The count is up to eight now. We haven't seen 
any crocodiles, however. I guess that they are pretty much 
wiped out here. 

We have decided to take a break in Jos around mid- 
March. There is a possibility that my parents can meet me 
there too, so that would really be great. We would have a 
chance to rest, visit old friends, and get any paper work done 
that is necessary such as a visa extension for Nigeria. I am 
looking forward to that. 

It is mid-afternoon now. The area we have been 
going through has a lot more rocks and rock formations 
along the shore. Quite beautiful. I met some Tuareg guys 
on the way to Gao to sell their huge slabs of salt. They don't 
speak French, but we managed. They served me some tea, 
puffed a few puffs of pipe with me and we just sat there 
together. It was nice. I had my camera out and was taking a 
couple of pictures, and they did not know what it was. That 
is uncommon for this area. I let one of them take a picture 
of me. I'm not sure he knew what he was doing, but I tried 
to set it up so it might turn out. 

The boat just got stuck! For some reason we 
stopped at some abandoned village, and now they are trying 
to get the boat off the beach and they can't so far. 

We finally got unstuck! They untied one of the 
boats on the side that was stuck and pulled it out with the 
other two boats. The main boat with the motor has two other 
boats lashed to it on the sides. 


January 4: 


We are in the “upper room" now. Carpets of many 
different colors are spread out on the floor, and we are 
comfortably lounging on our mattresses, waiting for bread 
and coffee. What a life. The boat arrived here in Bourem 
about 6:30 p.m. last night. Since it was a bit late, we opted 
to sleep on the boat, and go into town today. However, we 
walked to the market and bought some rice and canned 
chicken. We're lucky we got away with that because all 
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sorts of kids were trying to sell us everything from coffee, to 
meat, to envelopes. On the boat we were able to borrow a 
charcoal burner and a pot, so we cooked up our supper. It 
took a long time and it certainly wasn't gourmet, but it tasted 
good. 

This morning we woke up, said good morning to 
our Tuareg friends, and shared another cup of tea with them. 
I enjoyed them a lot. We ate up some of our left-over rice. 
Oh! Iforgot to mention. Last night, while waiting for the 
rice to finish, John, Tamba, and I went into the town and 
found a small coffee shop where we sat and bought a glass 
of coffee. John and Tamba bought two, actually. That 
coffee au lait is very good. 

This morning we first registered our presence with 
the police. This time we didn't have to pay, and they didn't 
even stamp up a page of our passports. After that, we 
walked over to the Commander's place and, in my limited 
French, I explained our trip and our desire to spend the night 
here with an African family. He understood well and 
handed us over to a man named Hamadou Bourri, who is in 
charge of the prison here. Fortunately, he is not treating us 
like prisoners, and we have really been treated royally so far. 
He has just given us some bread with a meat sauce of goat, 
and our coffee is on the way. He well understands our 
expedition and appreciates what we are trying to do. After 
we have our coffee, he plans to take us on a tour! 

We have been talking a little bit about the people of 
this area with our host and have learned a little bit of the 
complex social systems in this region. He was telling us 
about the Sonrai people and the language being Songhoi. 
We had previously heard the name Koiro-Boro and thought 
it referred to a different race, but he explained it is simply a 
descriptive term for *people who live in the cities". That is 
the meaning in its proper sense. In it's figurative sense, it 
refers to the Sonrai people in the zone stretching from 
Djenne to Timbuctou. “Issa-Bero” refers to the city- 
dwelling people in the Gao region from Rharouse to the 
Niger frontier. *Hacussa-Boro" refers to the same people in 
Niger district. And, finally, “Dandy-Bero” refers to the 
people in the Benin area. The people who live in the bush, 
such as the nomads, are referred to as “Gandji-Boro”. These 
are all the same people, but may have different accents to the 
language. We also learned that the local name of the river is 
“Issa-Ber”, “Ber” meaning big and “Issa” meaning river. 

There is so much to learn about everything. It 
seems that even walking on foot is not slow enough to learn 
enough. To really understand a culture, one must really 
make his home there. We also spent some time talking 
about the river, how we found the source, what our plans 
were, etc. Then we walked around a little bit, met the chief 
of the village and some of the elders. They were happy with 
what we were doing and gave us some information about the 
road ahead. At 13:30, they left to go spend time in prayer 
(as it is Friday) and we walked through the market and back 
to the port. Our boat, the Bovina, was still there, loading up 
with phosphorous fertilizer. There is a factory here where 


they send it, on these boats and on trucks, to other places 
where it is used as fertilizer. They excavate it north of town 
here. On the boat we met our Tuareg friends again, and 
greeted the Captain. Coming back here, we found a feast 
awaiting for us including rice with fish sauce and 
watermelon followed by salad. Now we are being served tea. 
I hardly want to leave tomorrow! I have been starting to see 
some ROCK BUNTINGS (Emberiza tahapisi) recently. A 
lot of SPECKLED PIGEONS (Columba guinea) are also 
seen around here. 


January 5: 


Tamba, Steve and I are sitting in the room waiting 
for John to return because he has somehow disappeared. 
This morning after breakfast the three of us went to the 
market because Tamba wanted to buy a pen; I bought some 
puff-puff and Steve wanted to stroll. We walked around 
some more of the town and took an overall look at it from 
top of a hill. When we returned here, John was gone and we 
have been chatting about how our trip has gone so far, 
thinking of the fun and funny times, and thinking of what it 
will be like when we're done. Last night was a nice time. 
For supper we had a different style of cous-cous, made from 
finger millit. A sauce consisting of sheep meat was served 
with it. I ate the head! It was dark so I couldn't really see 
all of what I was eating, but there was a lot of teeth. It didn't 
taste too bad actually. 

After eating, we sat and talked. They were serving 
tea for us too, but I fell asleep after the first one. We also 
met the Judge here in town and he was very interested in our 
trip and the question of the true source of the river. All the 
text books say the source is at Foto-Jalo (the highlands of 
Guinea). The truth is that that is the source of the Sinkaso 
river, which is a tributary of the Niger. The true source is 
from Timbecundo, which is the one we saw. Anyway, I 
really slept well last night, especially with a mattress. I 
woke up a couple of times because John was stirring, but 
otherwise my sleep was deep. John has returned now and, 
after some tea, I think we will be leaving. 

I was showing one of the boys here my “Animals of 
West Africa" book and when we were looking at the hyenas, 
he mentioned how there are lot of Striped hyaenas (Hyaena 
hyaena) in this area, but not the Spotted Hyaenas (Crocuta 
crocuta). They are farther south of here I guess. He also 
mentioned the Common Jackal (Canis aureus), the Fennec 
(Fennecus zerda), and the Sand Fox (Vulpes pallida) being 
around this region. I don't know if I mentioned it previously, 
but both the Long-eared Hedgehog (Hemiechinus auritus) 
and the Desert Hedgehog (Paraechinus aethiopicus) are 
present in this part of North Africa. 

Elephant Shrews (Macroscelidides) are also often 
seen in the houses but I can't identify if that is the proper 
species. Yesterday, when we were taking with our host and 
with the Judge, they were talking about the possibility of 
constructing a dam upriver a short way from here. There is a 
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narrow spot, which would be ideal for a dam. They would 
use it to flood some of the area at times so that the increased 
water would aid in the cultivation of rice. Niger, however, 
doesn't want the dam built because they would loose water 
and would not gain at all from it. I think that they might go 
ahead with the project anyway if they can get the resources 
to do it. I wonder what kind of effect it would have on the 
flow of the Niger. 

We have arrived in the town of Biya. We walked 
about 16 km from Bourem to here, along the main road 
which leads to Gao. It was a nice walk. We didn't leave 
until about 11:00 a.m. since we walked around to say 
"goodbye" to the Chief, our host etc. 

Not too far out of town, I noticed a graveyard 
which I walked over to investigate. Many of the skeletons 
had been exposed. I think it is because of the wind blowing 
away the sand on top of them. Some were in many pieces, 
some had their skulls bashed in and others were still in pretty 
good shape. I stayed just long enough to take in couple of 
pictures and then hurried on my way. We also saw a dead 
camel on the side of the road. It was actually pretty gross. 

When we arrived here we found the Chief to be an 
old man with poor eyesight. Maybe that's why he let a big 
spit ball land in the rice that was sitting out to dry. Anyway, 
we spoke to a teacher here and, after presenting ourselves 
and our mission, we knew we will be taken care of. In a few 
days, the Paris Pakar rally (a big road race) will be coming 
through and we will probably be able to see it; that is 
exciting. When I was entering the village, I noticed some 
kind of Ground Squirrel (Xerus sp.) but I really can't totally 
identify it. 


January 6: 


We are in a small, hardly known, village named 
Karibandgi. We were planning to go to Tondibo, a large 
village near the river, but somehow we missed it. We knew 
it was off the road, but we thought we would see it. Anyway, 
we are here now. It was probably about a 30 km walk. 
There is one guy who speaks a little French so we have been 
able to communicate and we are settling here for the night. 

We really enjoyed our day at Biya last night. 
Moptar and Mohamed, two teachers there visited us a lot, 
had tea etc. We talked about a lot of things. Moptar's uncle 
used to be the mayor of Gao and his family is still there. We 
may visit them. We also talked about the Gulf crisis. I’m 
scared about that. It sounds like there will be war and I hate 
that idea. Anyway, we really humored each other last night. 
Moptar reminded me a little bit of Bakari way back in 
Babagor. He was funny. The walk today was pretty 
uneventful. All we saw was a lot of camels grazing along 
the side of the road and a dog who had been hit by a car. 


January 7: 
We have only walked about 6 km today-- to the 


town of Hamakouladgi. We were a little tired from our walk 
yesterday. Steve was a little sick to his stomach and 
Tamba's knee was hurting so we decided to stop here. We 
aren't in that much of a hurry anyway. Last night at 
Karibandgi, we had a little bit of a hard time communicating, 
but it was fun. We were given two bowls of rice by two 
different people. One was mixed with fresh milk, and the 
other with butter milk I think. We even had the privilege of 
eating with Tuareg spoons, which look a little bit like the 
Chinese soup spoons but are longer and stretched out. A 
spoonful was a couple of mouthfuls at least. We had mostly 
run out of water so we filled our water bags this morning 
with some well water. The water around here appears very 
dirty, full of silt I think. We have been adding chlorine to 
the water, hoping that that will kill the germs that are there. 
Maybe we are immune to many of them by now. 

We have been hearing a lot on the news recently 
about the Gulf crisis and it sounds like there will indeed be a 
war. It frightens me some and 1 don't like the idea of all the 
bloodshed that will occur. They say the war is necessary 
though. There is so much hatred, fighting, and political 
unrest in this world. I wonder when it will all end. I keep 
thinking of the verse in the bible: “There will be wars and 
rumors of wars". Whether this is a sign of the end times or 
not, we must be ready! 

Walking into this town was a bit strange. Dust was 
in the air, nobody was out, and everything looked deserted. 
It was as if we were walking into a ghost town. We asked 
some ladies where we could find the chief, but were directed 
to the school where there were some teachers. We are 
lodged now in the house where they stay. They have read 
the explanation of our trip and fully understand what we are 
doing. 

There is an older man here who used to be the 
director of the school. He is quite intelligent and is excited 
about what we are doing. Often it seems to be the older 
people who really enjoy our purpose. He knew a lot. He 
even knew things about the Boston Tea Party, the name of 
Neil Armstrong etc. Finding out John was a doctor, he 
called in his son who has been sick. John looked him over 
and decided that he had received some kind of infection but 
that he was improving. Many people often ask us for 
medicine it seems, whether they are sick or not. Many think 
that we take a lot of medicine to be able to walk like we do. 
Others think that our packs are so big that we must carry 
medicine inside. Others have said that they must be full of 
money. Many people think that this trip must cost a lot of 
money because we are on the road for so long. It's ironic 
that some tourists will spend a week here and spend a lot 
more than we will in eight months. 

We have been talking to these teachers here. 
School is out for the day but this afternoon the children will 
be working in the fields (it helps to pay for their schooling). 
Tomorrow is the starting of a strike for all government 
workers because they feel they don't receive enough; also, 
they don't get their checks on a regular basis. 
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We have also been talking some about the 
Paris/Dakar rally. It will be coming through here soon. It's 
a pretty big deal. There are airplanes and everything. I 
guess that when they come through, they often throw gifts 
and such out the windows for the children. Last year, not far 
from here, a child was hit. One of the teachers here, 
Momodou, was there. The child was killed and, to 
compensate, the owners of the vehicle paid the parents 50 
million CFA. The father was poor before, but now he is a 
rich man. In a sense, he's probably thankful it all happened. 
The topic of war in the Gulf also came up again. These guys 
think Hussein is out of his mind. They joked that if Reagan 
was still in office, there would have been war a long time 
ago. But they think that Bush is wise, and that he is doing 
the right thing. 

We talked about the many problems in Africa-- all 
the corruption and all the rebellion in so many countries as 
well as the monetary problems. People say that so often it is 
the minority that hog all the riches, while others suffer. 
There are so many coups for that very reason. Nobody is 
pleased with his government. They were saying that a lot of 
aid reaches Mali, but much of it doesn't arrive to the places 
that need it. The old man suggested that America should 
take over the government here and show them how to run 
the country. It appears that the French colonists taught them 
nothing except to read and write. The old man, Hamalah, 
said that when he was young, the French rulers enrolled him 
in school. They didn't know his age so they simply made a 
guess that he was age ten. We also spoke about history and 
when the crusades from Europe came through here to save 
the Middle East from Islam. 

In addition, many Germans stayed here in the desert 
and even some German words have made their way into the 
local language. At 3:00 p.m. we went to the garden where 
the school children worked. Mostly, the garden contained 
onions and tomatoes. The government wants the school 
children to do this, and then to sell the produce in order to 
buy school supplies. The problem is that the government 
refuses to help out in terms of providing any gardening 
supplies. This whole idea of the government not helping 
enough is the reason why the people are striking tomorrow. 

There is another thing I have noticed in this dryer 
region: before a Muslim prays, it is customary to wash his 
feet, hands and face. Here, because of drought (or some 
other reason) they simply touch the sand and go through the 
motion of washing their hands, face arms etc. 

Someone just brought in a ram that was attacked by 
a Jackal a few days ago. The Jackal had gone for the 
sheep's balls and had gotten a hold of them, but then the 
sheep got away. They are planning on killing the sheep 
anyway because they are afraid it may die. A Tuareg man 
just walked into town leading a camel. He will be lodging 
with Hamalah. He looked quite impressive with his robes 
and long sword strapped to his belt. The Tuareg rebellion 
has stopped with the government, but I think the Tuaregs 
still are not satisfied with the Mali government. 


January 8: 


The kids here are crazy! They are constantly 
hanging around, asking for “cados” and money. You have 
to just kind of ignore them. We have reached the town of 
Furgbo which is a fairly large town about 30 km outside of 
Gao about 30 kms. We left Hamakouledgi and walked the 
15 km to here. We have not seen the chief yet, as he is out, 
so we are waiting for him in a mud house that is specifically 
for strangers. Steve and I just went to a warehouse where 
dates, peanuts, tea, sugar, aspirin, chloroquin [for malaria] 
and other items are sold (the main necessities of this place it 
seems). 

Last night I almost lost my blue flannel shirt. 
When we went down to the garden, 1 forgot it at the well 
there. Later I remembered it but it was gone. None of the 
school children said they had it and they thought that a crazy 
man who had passed by may have taken it. Finally it 
showed up. A man bringing home the goats had picked it up, 
or that's what he said. I had offered some money for the 
person who brought it back so that may have been the 
incentive. I'm not sure if he was planning to keep it or not. 
I gave him 500 CFA anyway. 


January 10: 


We are in Gao now and we have found our Bible 
student friends. It was so nice to see them again. The 
missionaries aren't here but I think we may be able to stay 
with the students. 

It's been a couple days since I have written in this 
journal, so let me start where I left off. In Forgho we were 
directed to a house that was meant for strangers. Many 
children were hurrying around, but we thought it was strange 
that no elders were coming to greet us. Finally we met a 
teacher from the school there. We explained to him who we 
were and what we were in the process of doing. We went to 
the Chief together and we explained to him our expedition, 
and how we wanted to visit together with Africans, living as 
they do. Tamba was a little bit upset because it was atypical 
of an African village and how they should receive strangers. 
The chief seemed to understand and after that we received 
food, and a couple of young men from the village visited 
with us, one being a teacher. Usman, an older boy there 
hung around, made tea and did errands for us etc. He was a 
nice guy. The chief still seemed a bit strange, in not at least 
trying to visit with us, but we had a good time talking with 
the teacher. 

Our conversation covered many topics. We talked 
about the drought a lot, and why the ecosystem has been 
failing. We talked about the different reasons why there are 
no trees. The teacher mentioned four major reasons why 
there was a lack of trees. One was the people cutting them 
down to use as fuel, fencing, etc. Also there are some huge 
windstorms in the desert, and the wind often blows down the 
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trees. Furthermore, just the lack of moisture kills the trees 
and, even when there is rain it is sudden and the runoff 
erosion washes away the sand from the root systems. This, 
along with wind, continues to destroy trees in the region. In 
the past, when trees were more available they were often cut 
down to use as fencing. They were quite efficient because 
the thorny branches kept the animals out of the gardens. 
Now, because there is a lack of trees, the people often use 
mud walls around their gardens. This lasts longer, but it is 
also more expensive. 

People still cut trees, however, even though it is 
against the law. It is hard to maintain such laws when it is 
almost necessary to break them in order to stay alive. There 
are also laws against killing birds, especially the migratory 
ones from Europe, but when the birds are eating all of the 
crops, what else can one do? It is a difficult situation. We 
also talked about the wildlife and how it is diminishing. 
Ostriches are gone. There are fewer Gazelles, as well as 
other species that used to be much more abundant. The 
teacher mentioned that Giraffes (Giraffa camelopardalis) 
used to be mare common but, because of overshooting and 
drought, they have become rare. Only once in a while they 
come, searching for water wherever they can find it. I think 
it will take more than good management to totally renew the 
ecosystem here. It will take a miracle-- and a lot of rain. 
The soil is still fertile but lack of water is the major problem. 
Because of the drought, even snakes and scorpions are 
becoming more rare. 

As the topic of snakes came up, we started talking 
about a black stone that is used here to cure snake bites, 
Scorpion stings etc. I have heard of this stone before, and 
have been curious about it. There is no scientific evidence 
that the stone really works, but many people around here 
(and around the world) put faith in this stone. It is a smooth, 
black stone. You are to make an incision over the bite or 
sting until blood flows. You then place the stone on the cut 
and somehow, we don't know how, the stone draws out the 
poison. Afterwards, in order to prepare the stone for future 
use, it is necessary to boil the stone for ten minutes in water 
in order to withdraw the poison, and then to soak the stone in 
milk for two hours. They said that China processes the stone 
and that it is sold even here in Gao. Maybe I'll find one. 

This morning we walked around Forgho and John 
checked out some of the sick people in town. An old lady 
possibly had tuberculosis or something (so John thought); 
another had an eye cataract; another old lady couldn't eat 
and was literally skin and bones. We didn't know why she 
wouldn't eat. She said her heart hurt. Anyway, John 
recommended to keep trying to feed her and also to 
supplement her with vitamins and iron. We saw another old 
man who had had a stroke. John told him to exercise. Often, 
the sick people are given aspirin and chloroquin as 
medicines. They think that these medicines, or any medicine 
for that matter, can cure them. 

We then walked throughout the day. We planned 
to walk to Bera (a town 5 km outside of Gao and stay there) 


but something very strange met us there which we had never 
encountered before. The town seemed very deserted as we 
came in. We met a man who directed us to the Chief. We 
finally arrived at his home and a man told us to wait outside. 
A teacher from the town came and we told him what we 
were about and that we had come to the Chief to ask for 
lodging. He said the Chief was on a trip and that nobody 
else had the authority to say we could lodge there. We 
stopped at another compound not too far away and there too 
we received kind of a cold reception and were directed to 
another village about 1 km away called Zindigaa. 

A couple of middle-school age fellows were 
walking with us. I asked one of them why we weren't 
received well at Bera, and he told me that it was because of 
their religion, which is called Rhahabist. He said that they 
didn't like strangers who were not a part of their sect. He 
also told me that they would not eat any food that they 
themselves had not prepared, and that they were polytheistic. 

Coming into Zindigaa, we met the son of the chief 
and immediately felt very welcome. It was so unlike Bera. 
We rested and ate. They even killed a couple of chickens for 
us. We asked the chiefs son about it again and he 
confirmed that that particular religion characterized Bera. 
He knew that they seemed strange but he didn't know too 
much else about them. We met another young man there 
who was working with a French well-digging project. He 
was in the process of fasting for Islamic purposes. He had 
missed a couple of days of fasting during the month of 
Rhamadan which is the real fasting month. The rule is that 
for each day you miss, you make up two days in another 
month. 

I woke up at about 4:00 a.m. and he was cooking 
food. They can eat at night but not during the day. This 
morning, we walked the short distance into Gao, registered 
our presence with the authorities and came here to the 
mission station. The missionaries aren't here yet from the 
conference in Timbuctou but we met the Bible students and 
are staying with them, at least temporarily. We asked the 
police about staying with local people, but found out that it 
is not good because too often people get ripped off. The 
police also confirmed to us that we could get Niger visas at 
the frontier. We have paid for a lunch of rice and sauce and 
are sharing tea with the students now. 

The last week I have identified a few new birds. 
One type of Wagtail that I have seen quite a bit of, but not 
identified till now, is the WHITE WAGTAIL (Motacilla 
alba). It is a winter visitor here. I have also identified a 
BLACK SCRUB-ROBIN (Cercotrichas podobe), but 
haven’t seen many. I have also been seeing a type of canary 
much more often, known as a GREY CANARY (Serinus 
leucopygius). There is another small bird with black 
coloration, a white cap, and white stripe down its tail. I 
can’t find this bird in the guidebook that I have. Again, as I 
mentioned before, I have seen a bird a few times that looks 
similar to a ROBIN-CHAT but since I can’t exactly identify 
it in the book, I guess I'll just leave it at that! 
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January 12: 


We've been having a nice time simply relaxing in 
Gao. Yesterday, we had lunch with the missionaries and 
enjoyed visiting with them. In the afternoon we walked out 
to the airport to where the Paris-Dakar rally race was coming 
in. That was absolutely crazy. These motorcycles were 
huge and came so fast! There are a lot of accidents, but I am 
surprised that there aren't more. I’ve never seen 
motorcycles move so fast. Some cars came in too, right 
before we left (they moved a little slower but were still 
skidding around in the sand) ^ Some of them were all 
souped up. They must cost fortunes. Several accidents have 
already taken place and one Frenchman was shot sometime 
yesterday. He was the driver of a back-up vehicle and was 
found with the abandoned truck in a village in the middle of 
the desert. As of yet, we don't know the details and we don't 
know who killed him or why. Some think that it may be the 
Tuaregs, causing more trouble. I took some pictures. I hope 
they turn out. We met a couple working for World Vision 
today. The man was a very nice guy to talk to. He was 
really impressed with what we were doing. I told him that 
both Steve and I were interested in working on development 
in Africa. He was very optimistic about that and has invited 
us to come over to their place tonight for supper so that he 
could visit more with us, along with his wife. He's a neat 
man. He was a pastor previously and used to work with the 
Billy Graham crusades in England as well. World Vision is 
a group that interested me a lot. 


January 13: 


It’s Sunday morning. It’s a beautiful morning. We 
are each kind of doing our own thing. The church service 
starts in a while. Today is a day when the Bible students here 
are fasting. They are doing it to prepare for the start of 
classes tomorrow, as well as a day to meditate on their own 
spiritual lives, to pray about the Gulf crisis, and to pray for 
anything and everything that they fell led to pray for. I have 
never tried fasting in the ceremonial or spiritual sense. 
Maybe I should try. I don't know if I could meditate more 
on God or if I would think too much about plates of 
steaming spaghetti. Anyway, we had a good day yesterday. 
In the afternoon we went with Mohammed and went to a 
friend's house. The man was a math teacher here in town. 
While having three rounds of tea, we got into the discussion 
of Christianity. Mohammed was trying to discuss the 
difference between Christianity and Islam and why 
Christianity was the right way. His friend laughed a lot and 
seemed just to be "listening but not hearing". I guess they 
get into these discussions a lot. It was interesting. 

Then we went to Tory and Kim Olsen, the World 
Vision people. We also met a man named John and an 
English girl named Mandy who were also working for 
World Vision. We had a wonderful time. They asked us a 


lot of questions about our trip; we talked about everything 
from Sierra Leone snake handlers to the Gulf crisis. They 
have invited us to eat all of our suppers with them. They are 
very nice. Afterwards we went to the telephone place and 
John made a quick five minute call to Bobbie. It still cost 
12,700 CFA. It's very expensive! 


January 14: 


Another day almost through. It seems like the days 
pass quickly. Yesterday we went to church and enjoyed 
worship with the Christians here. We all shared communion 
with them. Most of the people in the church were fasting, so 
I went downtown and bought a plate of rice. When I 
returned I found the others having a conversation with Ablou, 
one of the students, and some of his friends. We had a nice 
time visiting and talking. Last evening we went again to the 
home of the Olsens. We had a great meal of spaghetti, 
homemade bread, and salad. We also watched the video, 
"The Witness". After this we had a time singing choruses 
and then a time of prayer. It was great. I really enjoy those 
people. We are invited over tonight and tomorrow night as 
well. 

Today we visited the tomb of the famous man 
Askia Mohamed. He was the ruler of the famous great 
Songrai Empire that was here so long ago. He was a great 
Emperor and he defeated the other people who were in the 
area at the time, the Moors. Then he was, in turn, 
overthrown by the Tauregs, I think. Anyway, the time of 
these great empires is finished. The government of Mali is 
one that is military, mostly controlled by the Bambar people. 
This has caused some conflict, especially with the Tauregs, 
who have never liked being told what to do. 

At lunch today with the Roterhmans, we met a man 
who was a Tuareg but on the side of the government. He is 
used as a guide to take soldiers into the desert to pursue 
rebel Tauregs. Many Tuaregs are against the rebellion, and 
he is one of them. 


January 15: 


This was our last full day in Gao. Steve and I 
walked all around town this morning. We met a man who 
had a garden down by the river. He showed us his garden 
and gave us some tomatoes. He was really nice. We then 
went downtown for lunch and ate at a small restaurant; now 
we are just relaxing. John is trying to figure out our finances. 
Often this if frustrating because sometimes it is uncertain 
what is a group expense and what are personal expenses etc. 
John explains things in a strange way that I don't understand 
but I'm sure this will work out in the end. It hope it all will 
work out fairly. 

We have had another great evening with Torrey and 
Kim Olsen, Mandy, and John. Torrey and Kim were so nice 
to us and we got along so well with them. I really want to 
keep in touch with them. Kim’s folks live in Colorado just 
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outside of Denver-- in “Arvada” or something like that. I 
have their address so maybe I'll go skiing in Colorado and 
visit them there. They invited us and I would love to do that. 
They were so nice. Do you remember me talking about a 
common bird I was seeing that was black and white but 
which I was not able to identify with my book? Well, 
looking at another book at the missionary's house, I saw it. 
The scientific name is Alaemon alaudipes but, since it is a 
book in French, I don't know the common name.  [Editor: 
known as a Hoopoe-lark.] For reference, this bird is 
described on page 278 of that particular French bird 
guidebook. 


January 16: 


The particular pinnance we are in now is one which 
leaks fairly badly, has two engines, but neither seems to 
work too well. Every time we stop it takes at least a half 
hour to pull-start the engines one again. We arrived at the 
port this morning at about 8:30 a.m. We went to the 
Gendarmari and they told us that, because we were walking 
on foot, we didn't need an authorization of exit. They told 
us that this was only for vehicles. 

I hope this is right. While waiting for the boat to 
leave, I ran into Sigrite, an American lady from New York. 
Steve had also met her briefly a while earlier in the local 
Post Office. She was quite a character. Originally from 
Germany, she had moved to New York. She must have a 
huge inheritance because although she says she has a 
designing job, she seems to do simply whatever she wants to. 
Every winter time since almost twenty years ago she has 
been coming to Africa, mostly the western part. She is alone 
but is very outgoing and seems to make friends with 
everybody. A typical comment by her is “Oh yeah, that time 
I flew to Nairobi, climbed Mt. Kilamanjaro and then sneaked 
over the border into Ethiopia and ended up in the Sudan". 
She says she gets so "bored" in the United States that she 
does this to enjoy herself. She is a very interesting lady. 

Just as the boat was leaving, a man ran up to us 
with a letter that had come to the mission. It was from the 
U.S. Embassy in Niamay. They are concerned about our 
travel because of the political unrest going on. However, 
they also said we should not have much problem getting 
across the Niger border. We are to visit them once we arrive. 

The pinnance trip has been like most others--pretty 
packed. I try not to let the discomforts of travel out here 
bother me but, rather, take it as a character- building 
experience. Just recently the boat stopped, and everybody 
got out. It was prayer time. Soon everybody was back in 
again. While they were trying to get the motor going again, 
we floated by six Hippos. That was nice. They are big! We 
haven't really gotten very close to any on this trip, however. 


January 17: 


WAR! This morning we were all crammed into our 


pinnance, shivering from the cold and yawning because of 
lack of sleep and we heard that war has started in the Gulf. 
America and a couple of its allies have launched a massive 
air strike on Iraq. The United States says that the war will 
be short and predicts that loss of life will be small. However, 
Hussein says that it will be the “mother of all wars". I am 
nervous for some reason. I just pray that God will somehow 
use this war to serve His will. Maybe Muslims will turn 
away from their beliefs because of this. God only knows 
what will happen at this point!. 

Our boat ride was certainly a character-bulding 
experience. The motor continued to act very poorly, and 
finally died out all together. So, they resorted to pushing us 
along with poles. We tried to get as comfortable as possible; 
I slept some but not too much. We arrived here in Ansango 
early this morning. As it became light, we asked directions 
to a Mr. Ankalla Ag Aleyda, who is a health sanitary worker 
and a friend of Ibrahim. Mr. Ag Mohammed is the only 
Christian in this town. We are sitting around in one of his 
rooms now and waiting for our breakfast. He is a bachelor 
and seems to be a very nice guy. 


January 18: 

We left Ansongo this morning after a very nice stay 
with Mr. Ankalla. Yesterday, we registered with the police 
and than walked around the market. It was a big market 
with people coming in even from Niger. Mud stalls had been 
built for the purpose of the Market Day. Usually they are 
simply wooden poles covered by a grass mat. 

We did a lot of sleeping yesterday because we were 
tired from the pinnance trip. Our host fed us very well. We 
talked of many things. We even had a Bible study together 
with him and Ellizah, a Christian also from the town. That 
was neat. We walked down to the riverside to see his garden 
as well. We got to talking about the wild watermelons that 
we often see in the desert. They are very bitter when eaten 
but act as a remedy to diarrhea. This is important because 
there is a caterpillar here that, if eaten by goats, donkeys, or 
sheep will cause diarrhea and eventually death. This 
watermelon cures that 

After saying “goodbye” this morning we took off. 
We are now resting under the shade of a thorn tree 12 km. 
down the road. The land is much more covered with stones 
here and there is a little greenery. But it is still dry and there 
is still plenty of sand. I identified a new bird this morning. 
Along the side of the road I saw about five individuals of the 
CHESTNUT-BELLIED SAND GROUSE (Pterocles 
exustus). I think I’ve seen them before but they were too far 
off to properly identify. 


January 19: 


It is a beautiful morning. We are in the town of 
Kounsam, which is actually very small. There are a couple 
sections to the town and the part we are in consists of only 
four square buildings. The people here have a lot of goats 
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and sheep. There are a lot of feces all over the place. One 
might think it is unsanitary and dirty, which I suppose it is, 
but Mr. Amballa told us that people believe that if they 
sweep up the feces, the animals will wander away. 

We arrived here yesterday about 2:00 p.m. and 
spent the rest of day lounging around and having tea. One 
man here has been to Ghana and Nigeria, so he speaks 
rudimentary English. We have chatted with him a lot. He 
also told us of his two trips to Mecca. I would like to see 
Mecca someday. We also talked a lot about the Gulf War etc. 
It was Friday, so our conversations were often interrupted by 
prayer times but it was a nice stay here. The sunset was 
really beautiful last night and, as the goats and sheep came 
in from their pasturing for the day, it was quite a sight to see 
them meet the lambs and kids running out to greet them. 

This morning I walked down to a branch of the 
river with one of the boys here to fill up my water bag. It 
was beautiful-- green grass and rocks on both sides. The 
river was about 15 ft. wide and looked quite deep as well. 

Now we are sitting around waiting for breakfast. 
After that we will go. It’s interesting to see the relationship 
that the people develop with their goats and sheep. Some of 
them seem to have their own special goat. Other sheep or 
goats are used, it seems, only for milk. Others seem to be 
“prize” goats. Just now, after milking a goat, I saw someone 
rub a mixture of goat feces and water and rub it on the teats. 
I was told this discourages her kid, who was already old 
enough to take care of himself, not to suckle from her teats. 
Another mother seemed to be an adopted mother for another 
lamb. They held her in place while the lamb drank. 

Now we are in the town of Iassigas, about 20 km 
from where we started. Arriving here we were hot and tired; 
it was market day so we decided to stay. On the road today, 
we met three motorcycle tourists. Two were from Australia 
(a man and woman) and another had joined them in Niger, a 
young man from Germany. They had all come across the 
desert by the Algerian route. The German was going to head 
back up to Germany while the two Australians were going to 
do down to Guinea. They had been traveling all over for 
two years. What a great life. They also want to go to 
Cameroon. I gave them my parents’ address so they may be 
able to see them. That would be great. 

Their next tip is going to be to the USA. They are 
quite the adventurers. I share a bond with those types of 
people. The landscape we are going through is gradually 
changing to savannah. Also, there are more rock formations 
scattered all over. There are also more thorn trees and also 
trees with far more leaves than we saw in the north. Along 
the river there is much more abundant vegetation. However, 
the weather is also getting hotter. We will probably start to 
wake up earlier and to walk earlier when it is cooler. 

The town we are in now is called Tarsigh. It is 
fairly large and since today is market day it is quite a 
bustling place. I enjoyed myself as I walked through, seeing 
all the different people selling different things. Some things 
I did not even recognize. More Fulani people are in this area 


and the women like to stare at you and smile. There was 
another man who was dancing around in some kind of outfit 
with dangling strings as he pounded on a drum. He was 
funny. He let me take his picture. The whole area also had a 
lot of donkeys and camels hanging around. Both these 
animals make very strange noises and it can be quite 
humorous to listen to them. 

After visiting the market, I walked down to the 
river to take a bath. As usual, a horde of kids followed, all 
curious as to how I would go about taking a bath. I think 
they became bored when they noticed I took a bath very 
similar to how they did. I also met a man down by the river 
who worked in Gao as a mechanic. He also knew Torrey of 
World Vision, whom I had met while there. He is going to 
greet him for me. 

As we move toward Niger and Nigeria, we are 
meeting lot more people who speak rudimental English. I 
think most of them have learned some English from being in 
Nigeria. This is good because Tamba and John can now be 
more involved in speaking with people. 


January 20: 


It has gotten very hot! We are more used to colder 
weather so it is quite uncomfortable. We are in the town of 
Eafa. We left Tassiga about 6:30 a.m. because we wanted to 
walk around white it was still cool. At 5:45 I wentto Layd's 
house where I found out she was frying a rice cake type of 
thing. She had four fire pits with a shallow pot over each in 
which she fried many cakes at a time. They were quite tasty 
so I bought some for my breakfast. 

We had a nice walk. The landscape today turned 
into a prairie. Grass was everywhere. Goats and cows were 
numerous and looked quite healthy. I think they must get a 
lot more rain here. Arriving here in town, we found out that 
the Chief was moving his family and livestock to an island. 
His representative is here so we have talked to him and will 
also be given lodging by him. John kind of wanted to 
continue and try to arrive at the border by tomorrow but we 
eventually did decide to stay here. I didn't think were in 
much of a hurry; in fact we are ahead of schedule I think. 
John is eager to get to Maney, however, so that he can call 
his wife. I think he is a little discouraged and is really 
anxious to be getting back to his family. I hope he doesn't 
get too discouraged. There is a hotel here in this small town; 
it was started 13 years ago by a French couple. It is a 
beautiful place with gardens, trees, and nice open porches 
etc. but the prices are a bit high. If I had a lot of money I 
guess I would stay there. One fruit juice costs 500 CFA (2 
dollars). They charge 6,000 CFA for a piroque ride. We've 
had plenty of those. Maybe for a special occasion in the 
future, for a honeymoon or something, it would be a 
possibility. 


January 21: 
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We are in the town of Kaurrou, which is about 18 
km from the Mali frontier. We had a nice stay yesterday at 
Falfa. In the afternoon, Steve and I went down to the river. 
The water flowed quickly there and there were a lot of rocks, 
so we swam out to the rocks and spent a couple hours 
sunning there, talking with people about what was going to 
happen in the future etc. It was enjoyable. 

We slept on the veranda so it was a little big chilly, 
but not bad. I have a sore throat and a cold these days, so I 
woke up a lot. I also remember a locust landing on my head 
while I was sleeping. Yesterday, we passed by an area 
where some of the some of the trees were just covered with 
locusts. I could hardly believe how many there were. They 
have programs here to eradicate locust populations but they 
can't control them all and sometimes they can wipe out 
whole fields of crops. The landscape continues to change 
more and more from desert back to savannah. More birds 
are becoming present too, such as LONG-TAILED DOVES, 
LAUGHING DOVES, and some of the other birds typical of 
savannah regions. Along the river, there seem to be more 
birds too. I saw a lot of Plovers and Stilts and GLOSSY 
IBIS. I also saw a GREAT WHITE EGRET (Egretta alba) 
down by the river. In the Cacasia Trees around here, I have 
noted a many individuals of the WARBLING SILVERBILL 
(Conchura lalabarica). They are often in flocks. 

I just rode the horse that belongs to the Chief. It 
was great. I expressed a little interest and they said “Go 
ahead." I climbed up, grabbed the reigns and took off. It 
was exhilarating. I felt like a knight. I wish I could be riding 
more horses. I have a picture of the Chief's son and the 
horse. It is a very fine horse so I'll have to remember how 
much I’ve enjoyed riding horses. I also had a good time 
talking with Chief. He's a very kindly gentleman. I have also 
been chatting with Boubacaa, the son of the Chief. He told 
me that when we first arrived here, that the Chief saw us and 
he became frightened. He thought that we were possibly 
rebels coming to invade. Just two days ago a crazy man 
came into town and they also expected him of being a rebel. 
They took him to Ausongo and shot him! However, lucky 
for us, they soon found out we were friendly Americans. 
They have really treated us well. They even butchered a 
goat for our sake. These people are very social, even when 
they actually can't afford it. 

We talked of many things, including the old days 
when there used to be more horses, goats and cows. We 
talked of Nigeria and how they have more money there. We 
talked of the war in the Gulf and how stupid Suddam 
Hussein is. How can he dare call this a holy war of any sort? 
It was a very enjoyable conversation. 


January 22: 


We are in the town of Koutougou, which is 10 km 
inside of Niger. In a sense, it was rather sad to leave Mali. I 
think we all had a very enjoyable time there. What made it 
so enjoyable was the people. We met so many very friendly 


people from so many different cultures and so many 
different lifestyles. We also saw a lot of new things that we 
have never experience before, such as aspects of desert life, 
some of the local customs, and so on. It was a big country, 
Mali, and full of good things. There were some hard things 
about that country too, especially in terms of drought and 
this has caused poverty and hunger. But, overall, the people 
were cheerful and wonderful. 

Now we are in Niger. I think that this too will be 


an interesting country. We came to the frontier at Labazanga. 


The police were very friendly and stamped our passports 
without any hassle. I celebrated with a cold bottle of Sprite 
that a boy was selling. It cost me 125 CFA, which is 
considerably cheaper than it was in Gao and Banako. It 
tasted excellent, I'll tell you. From the border, we walked 10 
km to this village. Tomorrow we will go through customs 
with the police in town 7 km from here. I hope that goes 
smoothly. We should be able to get to Naimey in 10 or Il 
days. John seems to be in a rush, however. I hope he doesn't 
get too anxious and push himself and the rest of us too hard. 
We are lodged now in a mud brick house with a couple of 
rooms and some beds. The Chief lives across the river so we 
are not staying with him. We met him, however. He's not 
the most hospitable Chief we've come across, to say the 
least, but he's all right. He walks around with a smile on his 
face and is quite young as well. Tamba says that he doesn't 
seem to know his proper duties. 

Tamba, Steve and I walked down to the river to 
bath. There was a lot of vegetation and it was quite muddy 
as well, but the cool water sure felt good. Maybe I'll get 
schistosomiasis and start urinating blood, but that will just 
be a part of my exciting and ever changing life, huh? Of 
course, I am just joking. Oh well. 

Earlier today, Steve and I were talking about our 
future travel plans. When I finish my undergraduate degree, 
we hope to do another major trip. We are thinking of buying 
good motorcycles in Europe taking them across the desert 
into Africa and selling them someplace along the coast or 
something. Then we were thinking that we could do some 
traveling by donkey or horse for a while too. Who knows 
what will come of us. I do know that I really enjoy traveling 
an learning about new places I hope I don’t get really settled 
too early in my life. I want to see more of the world. 

Donkey travel could also be ideal. Around here 
there are a lot of donkeys. The people use them to haul 
water from the river. The water is carried in dried goat skins 
that are slung over the donkey’s belly. John has a cold now. 
We have all have had colds, but now with John you can 
really tell. When he’s normal strange sounds come out of 
him but, when he has a cold, some of these sounds are even 
more bizarre. It’s kind of funny. You’d have to hear it to 
understand. I hope he gets better soon. I think the problem is 
the dry air in this area. 


January 23: 


In Africa, you can never expect things to go as 
planned. Once you get used to this fact, it gets easier and 
easier to take things as they come. We are at Yessan, where 
the Niger police are. They looked at our passports saw that 
we have no visa and said that we can’t go through. Even 
though we explained that we had been told in Bamako, and 
even Gao, that we would be able to get visas at the frontier 
we found out that was all mistaken. They said that we 
should go to Senegal and get visas there if we want to enter 
Niger. It’s rather frustrating, but that’s the way it goes. I 
had this fear in the back of my mind ever since Bamako. 
Tamba, since he is an African is able to go through. As a last 
resort we are planning on sending him on ahead to Naimeg 
and to the American Embassy there. They may be able to 
obtain some of the permissions that would enable us to enter. 
The letter we received earlier from the Embassy suggested 
that. It should not be too hard to enter without a visa. I 
guess ‘we just have to pray. 


January 24: 


Again, I must say again that you never expect 
things to go as planned. Now we are back at Labazanga and 
on Mali soil again. Yesterday, after lot of waiting, the police 
took hold of all our passports. After an evening and night 
wondering what was going on, this morning we were told we 
were all to go back to Mali, including Tamba, no questions 
asked. They loaded us up in a couple of trucks. John got to 
ride in the cab and the rest of us rode on top of the truck out 
in the open. That was a little exciting. It was a rather big turn 
of events and all of our minds were racing. John has 
mentioned now aborting the expedition. Steve and I have 
talked about going through Burkina Faso and Benin. 

We has also been hoping that maybe somebody else, 
passing through this area, could take our passports to the US 
Embassy in Naimey, try to get visas for us there, and them 
bring them back for us. But we also feel this might be too 
risky and dangerous. It might also be illegal. 

Thus, right now we are waiting to catch a ride back 
to Gao. There we will probably talk to the missionaries and 
the World Vision people to see if they have any advice about 
how to solve this. Otherwise, we will probably head back to 
Bamako. Things can fall apart, and this moment it seems 
our entire expedition has fallen apart because of the words of 
a single police officer who misled us. However, things can 
come together too and so I have to be confident that all is 
well. Maybe God has a good purpose behind all this-- one 
that I don't understand right now. But I have mixed feelings. 
It's sad and frustating that we can't continue through Niger. 
But then again, I do feel rather tired and worn out. Maybe a 
good change of schedule will do me good. I'm worried 
about my financial resources too. I may not have enough 
money to be taking transport through Burkina Faso and 
Benin. I guess we'll just have to wait and see what happens. 


January 25: 


It sure does feel good to be clean. We are back at 
the home of Mr. Ankalla in Ansono and have just washed 
ourselves up. Needless to say, our ride here was dusty, as 
well as an adventure. Last night we ended up getting a ride 
on some trucks that came in from the Nigerian frontier. 
There were 56 of them, all loaded with goods from Nigeria. 
A local merchant went over there, bought all the goods and 
hired the drivers and trucks to come back to Mali to sell the 
goods. Actually, I think it must be pretty good money 
because things are so much cheaper in Nigeria. The 
Nigerian drivers were also very nice and offered to take us 
all the way to Gao. 

Well, let me go back to the beginning of the story. 
When we all arrived back on the Mali side, the Mali police 
weren't too surprised. They said that Niger is always turning 
people back. They suggest we head straight across the 
desert and to Burkina Faso. They said the people are nice 
over there. However, since we don't have visas for Burkina 
Faso, we decided not to try it. We then walked to the Duouri 
customs office and met a man there, explained our visa 
problem, and asked him whether he could get us on some 
transport to Gao. While we were waiting, we met these 
Nigerian trucks. One man spoke English well and another 
spoke French. They even gave us some fish. We then met 
another Mali truck driver who was going to Ansongo. 
However, he was asking for quite a lot of money. When the 
Nigerians were about to go, we decided to climb up on the 
Malian truck. But then the driver protested. He said that, 
for insurance purposes and because the police might fine 
him, he didn't want to take us. So, the Nigerians agreed to 
take us as far as Ansongo. 

Steve, Tamba and I climbed up on top of the load 
(it was a big semi truck); John sat up in front. There was a 
lot of dust, but it was kind of exciting. Night had come and 
the starts were out. We stopped along the way, between 
Tassiga and Fafa, the next morning (this morning) because a 
couple of tires needed to be changed. We then got on our 
way again. They dropped us off near the customs station just 
outside of the town and then we walked in. We first stopped 
at the market to see if there were any vehicles going to Gao, 
but since there were none, we found Mr. Ankalla at the 
Dispensery and now we are here. 


January 26: 


Its evening and we are sitting in Mr Ankalla;'s 
yard listening to music, chatting, and writing. Yesterday, we 
took advantage of the telephone system here and called Phil 
Short, a missionary of the SIM in Niamey. We explained our 
situation and asked if he could contact the U.S. Embassy for 
us to tell them what has happened and see if they could 
arrange anything. He has picked up mail for us from 
America and knows about us. He had also heard about our 
expedition on the radio. He is going to see what he can do 
and we are supposed to call him back on Monday to find out 
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what situation is. Today, we went to the Gendarmerie, 
registered our presence and then sat around outside waiting 
for passing vehicles. We gave a letter to a group of 
Europeans going to Gao, for them to give to Torrey Olsen. 
We also want to let them know what our situation is. 

I borrowed a tea pot and coals and then bought 
some tea and sugar, and made a round of tea while we were 
sitting under a mat shelter waiting for cars to pass. It was 
kind of fun. At lunchtime, Steve and John went back to town 
while Tamba and I stayed. Then at about 3:30 p.m. they 
returned and we all went back to town. Tamba and I then ate. 
I was a great meal. We had given 8,000 CFA to Mr. Ankalla 
to help out with our food while we are here. Its nice to eat 
well, but hard not knowing what is going to happen in the 
next few days. 

We have been talking with Mr. Ankalla about his 
fiance who is in Timbuctou. It is an arranged marriage, 
arranged a long time ago by their parents. He likes the girl a 
lot but she is not a Christian. She is still young so he is 
hoping and praying she is going to be spending some time 
with pastor Nook in Timboctou [also Timbuctou], so he is 
hoping that maybe she can be converted there. Otherwise, he 
doesn't want to marry her but this would upset his and her 
parents. 


January 27: 


Its been a wonderful Sunday. This morning we had 
a small church service since its Sunday today. Eysee, 
another Christian here, had the service and we sang a lot of 
songs. We also prayed. Then Mr. Ankalla gave us a 
message. It was good and came at a great time. He used the 
passage of Jesus praying in the garden of Gethsemene and 
about how he so earnestly prayed that God's will be done, 
and not his own. Mr. Ankalla stressed how it is important in 
our own prayer life to always try to be in tune, praying that 
God's will be done, even though it may be against our own 
will. 

We don't know what is going to happen in the next 
few days but we have left it in God's hands and trust that the 
outcome will be His will, and will be best. After church, I 
made tea, the African guys played cards, and Steve fooled 
around with John's video games. A new Christian, Mr. 
Budia, and also the son of the Chief was there. He hangs 
around a lot; his name is Doui. John went down to the 
police station again in order to inquire about transport to 
Naimy. He met some Germans who were going to Naimy. 
Maybe we can send some stuff with them. 

This afternoon Steve and I went down to the river 
to swim. After swimming, we went to Mr. Ankalla's garden 
and watered it for him as a favor. I think he appreciated it. 
He is in the process of ironing some of his clothes now with 
a coal-filled iron. My mom used to use one of those too. 
The moon is almost full now and its night in the town; you 
can hear drums and the sound of children laughing and 
singing and dancing. This is very common in W. Africa at 


least, especially when there is a full moon. 


January 28: 


We have a little bit of hope today. This morning we 
talked by telephone with a man from the U.S. Embassy in 
Naimey. It was a long wait to get through, but we finally did. 
He said there may be a possibility of getting us into Niger. 
We took our full names, passport numbers, and dates of birth 
to give to the Embassy staff. I think they are planning to 
take these to the Niamey authorities so that we can obtain 
the permission we need to enter that country. We are to wait 
around the post office tomorrow afternoon because he will 
be trying to call us back. I hope and pray that he has good 
news. The more I think about it, the more I think that having 
to back through Burkina Faso would be very difficult, time 
consuming, and expensive. We have a quide for traveling in 
West Africa and it says that it is difficult to get visas for 
Benin, either in Mali or in Burkina Faso. If true, we would 


have to go down through the capital of Togo, far to the south. 


It would be difficult. Things would be lot easier if we could 
simply get through this way. 

The people at the post office are rather funny. 
They take advantage of the situation. When somebody uses 
the phone they use the opportunity to chat with the other 
operators. Our first call was back to Phil Short of the SIM 
mission. He gave us the number of the Council Officer at 
the Embassy. He said that they had been trying to call us all 
weekend, but I don't think they got through because the post 
office here was closed. It took along time get through to us 
but they finally did. After only about five minutes the line 
was cut off. We then tried again and, luckily, got right 
through. 

Of course, we had to pay for the second time as a 
three minute call although we only talked another minute; 
this was because they said the fault of the cutoff was at 
Naimey. Well, at least we have a pretty strong hope now 
that we will be able to through Niger. Now we are having 
tea with Mr. Ankalla after a delicious meal of rice, fish sauce 
and a great tasting salad. I chopped up the onions and 
tomatoes, which is probably why it tasted so good. 


January 29: 


It is late in the morning. I went for a walk down to 
the market. I wanted to take some pictures of some Hippo 
skulls sitting on top of some of the walls of the houses down 
by the river. While I was down there, I met Paul, a man 
from Bamaki who came up here to buy some sheep to bring 
back to Bamako. He informed me that there was a truck 
accident right outside of town and eight people were killed. 
That's tragic. When I got back I found the others had also 
gone for a walk, so I am waiting for them to come back. 
Then we will probably then go see if we can get the call 
from Naimey. I can hardly wait to see what is going to 
happen. 
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January 30: 


Well, no call yet. We are back at the Post Office 
waiting for the phone to ring. This waiting business is rather 
tiring. Yesterday we sat here for the whole of the afternoon- 
- but no call came through. I took a walk down the town and 
talked to a few people, but other than that, it was quite 
uneventful. 

After supper last night we had a prayer meeting. 
Elysee, his wife Foni, and his daughter were there, as well as 
Mr. Budia and the other Christian student here. Ankalla 
asked us to choose a Bible passage to read before we prayed. 
I chose John 16:33, James 1: 2&3 and Philippians 43: 6 & 7. 
They all have to do with putting all the problems of this 
world into God's hands, and knowing that even though this 
would contains a lot of problems, we should have courage. 
God has overcome the world. We had a good time of prayer. 
While I was walking around, I met some Africans working 
for World Vision. We talked of the war in the Gulf. They 
asked a lot of questions about now the Scud Missiles and 
Patriot Missiles worked. I'm no military expert, thank God, 
but I did my best to explain everything to them as I 
understand it. The conversation was rather fun. 


January 31: 


We haven't done much walking in this town it 
seems. Again yesterday we continued to wait by the phone 
but still there was no call. I hate all this waiting around. I 
think that we are going to try to call back this afternoon if 
we don't get a call this morning. I really would like to know 
what is going on. I drank of a lot of tea yesterday. During 
the morning while Steve and I were waiting I took a walk 
around the market. The local blacksmith called me over and 
we started chatting. He was cutting up an old barrel into 
little triangle-shaped pegs. They are used for building dugout 
canoes. He offered some peanuts and I hung around long 
enough to have to round of tea with him. It was nice. Then, 
after Steve and I were "relieved" by John and Tamba, we 
went back to the house and I made tea. I made some tea 
again as evening was approaching. While we were sitting 
around a man came in. He was a veterinarian, and had been 
out in the bush for three days, vaccinating cows and camels 
against some of the diseases here, such as Pripanbosomniasis 
[I think its also called “Nagana”, and I was a little surprised 
that it was this far north], Tuberculosis and a few others. 
The man was tired, spread out his mat, and laid down. His 
camel also rested. Camels are funny looking when they 
sleep. They simply stretch out their neck on the ground and 
it looks like a big snake. They even roll around in the dust a 
little bit. 

Steve, Mr. Ankalla, and I stayed up a long time 
talking. First we talked about stars and planets. Then we 
talked about the possibility of life on other planets. Mr. 
Ankalla thought that it was possible. I don’t. Then we 


began to talk supernatural stuff in the world, evil spirits, 
sorcerers, etc. He said it was very real in Africa and 
recounted stories of certain spirits who show up as illusions 
and lead people astray from their path, getting them lost. 
This is an odd kind of spirit because this is all they do. They 
never hurt you. He also talked about sirens and recounted a 
story of two men traveling who met a beautiful woman. 
Afterward they became crazy and all of a sudden had a 
vehicular accident. One of the men said that, as they were 
leaving the woman, they saw that her feet were actually in 
the form of hooves, like that of a donkey. He also talked 
about all the sorcerers around these parts and the bad things 
they do. He said that in some areas there are people who 
transform themselves into hyenas and all sorts of things. I 
too believe in supernatural things in this world and that 
much of it comes from Satan. But I know that God has 
overcome Satan and I too can overcome all those things. I 
don't need to be afraid of that at all because I have God on 
my side. Before sleeping we had a nice time of prayer. 

While we were praying, Tamba walked into the 
room and said, in a loud voice, *That dance is strange". It 
kind of surprised us I think. I told him we were praying but 
then, after we were done, he said that he had gone to see the 
dance that was going on in the town. Earlier in the day we 
had been invited to it but it cost 500 CFA per person so we 
didn't go. Tamba looked in from the outside and said that it 
was some kind of traditional dance, with men and women 
lined up facing each other. They were dancing, moving their 
arms and bodies but never making any contact with each 
other. It would have been kind of fun to see. 

Today is still another day here it town. If we find 
out what's going on soon, we can then take the opportunity 
to find transport out of here. 


February 1991 
. February 1: 


I feel jolly good! We finally received a call from 
Naimey. There is a paper waiting at the border allowing us 
to go through. Praise the Lord. It sure was good to hear that 
news. We had, in fact, trying to call Naimey because we 
were tired of waiting. We couldn't get through and we had 
just gone home to eat lunch. A little after 3:00 p.m. we were 
coming back to try again, and they were calling us. Once we 
had heard the news we went to the market place to see if 
there was any transport going in the direction of Niamey. 
Unfortunately, it had already left. There is a passenger bus 
coming through today but, usually, reservations are made a 
day or two before it leaves. We are going to call to see if 
there is any room. God willing, we will find a ride. We had 
another Bible study yesterday afternoon, which was nice. 
Afterwards, we discussed things such as the vast universe, 
evolution, stars etc. After supper, I got into a discussion 
with Mr. Ankalla's veterinary friend about Islam and 
Christianity. Basically, we both presented our own beliefs 
and pointed out the differences. He was trying to get me to 
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say an Islamic prayer, but I said that I wouldn't, because I 
didn't agree with many of the ideas of Islam. For me, 
salvation is found simply by grace, and by the 
acknowledgment of Christs death and resurrection-- 
understanding, that Jesus is the one forging us, bridging the 
gap between us and God. Islam has its five pillars necessary 
for salvation (the view that God is one and Mohammed is his 
messenger, praying five times a day facing Mecca, giving 
alms to the poor, and making a pilgrimate to Mecca, if 
possible). I think I’ve got those straight. The means of 
salvation is different totally, although there are many other 
similarities. This morning, he humored us by letting us ride 
his camel around the yard. Steve and I got a real feel for 
these Nomadic vehicles. They can go fifteen days without 
food in the cold season and seven days without food in the 
hot season. They can live up to twenty years. They are very 
hardy. He seems to be very proud of his camel. 

The boy here who helps out Mr.Ankalla is quite 
funny. His name is Alkhad, or something like that, and he 
washes dishes and does odd jobs. The other day, I gave him 
a haircut. Using John's razor, I gave him a “mohawk” 
haircut. Now everybody is calling him "Zulu". He enjoys 
fishing, so I gave him some of my hooks. 

It is early afternoon and we are waiting around the 
market place for any vehicle that may be able to give us a 
ride to the border. This morning, we called to Gao to see if 
there was any space on the passenger bus, but they said there 
wasn't. So, we couldn't make reservations with them. 
However, it is supposedly possible to make “deals” with the 
drivers and still get on. We shall see. There is also a truck 
coming through tonight that we may be able to get in. It has 
been fun waiting around. I have spent a lot of time with my 
blacksmith friend. We have shared tea and peanuts. He 
even bought me a can full of milk. 

I also met a man from Ghana. He is also on his 
way to Naimey. His work is selling traditional African 
medicines. How he goes about it is a bit strange, however. 
He has some dolls (puppets on a string) and makes them 
dance around, attracting a crowd. Once a crowd has gathered, 
he advertises his medicines. He danced his dolls for me. It 
was interesting, but they had a rather perverted dance. Just 
recently, a bunch of military vehicles passed through, full of 
soldiers and machines guns. There is still a threat of Tuareg 
rebellion, so the Mali mlitary wants to remain prepared. 
They said that the rebels are given rifles by Kadafi. I 
wouldn't be surprised. 


February 2: 


We are finally back at Jassan, the Niger order town. 
All the border guards here immediately recognized us and 
said that we would be able to go right through without any 
problems. The U.S. Embassy really helped us out somehow. 
Getting here was quite interesting too. The big transport bus 
finally came along but it was crammed with packs and there 
was no room for us. I continued to visit with the blacksmith 


and entertain little kids. John was also amusing the children 
but, all at once he suddenly became annoyed with one kid, 
grabbed his leg and started twisting his foot. I couldn't 
believe it; he must have been really angry. 

Suddenly he let go and walked around as if 
everything was normal again. It caused quite a commotion. 
To understand John I think you have to spend a lot of time 
around him. Anyway, since a lot of people were looking for 
a ride in this direction, another pickup truck owner in town 
decided to go. Finally, at dusk, we packed about twenty-one 
people in and on the truck. However, later, the driver 
decided that the Gendarmierie wouldn't like the over-packed 
back of the truck, he made some get out before we stopped 
at the police station and then picked them up later. Yet 
again, this is typical of African public transport— crammed 
and everybody pushing and shoving for their own place. 
Steve and I got fed up with it and simply stood on the 
tailgate, holding on to the rack on top. This was probably 
better anyway, because we got a pretty good view of things. 

The truck itself was quite old. Most of the wheels 
were missing a couple bolts and they wobbled. One didn't 
hold out very well so they changed it a couple times on the 
way. Whenever we stopped they would poor some water 
into the radiator. We didn't see much wildlife since we were 
driving at night. There was a lot of some kind of Kangaroo 
Rats [Editor's note: not Dipodomys of North America, 
known by that name.] hopping around, as well as some kind 
of mouse or shrew. Another animal we saw quite a bit, 
actually about five of them, was the Sand Fox (Vulpes 
pallida). We have never seen them during the daytime, but 
we saw them while driving at night. They are very small 
foxes. I think they feed on all the little rodents and 
grasshoppers. There are a lot more Hippos around this area 
also. In fact, here in Ayorou where we are now, many 
people ask if we want to take a piroque ride to see the 
Hippos. Last night quite late, we arrived in Labezanga, the 
Mali border post. We spent the night there and continued 
this morning. After all the formalities were through, 
including maybe a little “shakalah”, or private business and 
bribes, we got through. We had to push the truck to start it 
and when we finally got going, we drove the 17 km to 
Lassane, on the Niger border. They were expecting us and 
said there was no problem. In fact, they had come to 
Labezange to find out if we were there. All we have to do is 
get visas once we get to Naimey. We contineud 25 km to 
Ayorou and there met the Chief. He read our explanation 
paper and heard about our situation. He left us in the hands 
of one of the elders. 

This elder is an interesting fellow who is a veteran 
of World War II. He wants to sell me his family sword for 
an outrageous price. He won't hand it down to his son 
because his son is not interested in historical things. We are 
lodged in an old cement building, built by a rich man who 
lets strangers stay in them without paying anything. They are 
a little bit run down but I think they used to be very nice. 
There is a hotel here too but it is expensive. Steve and I are 
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offto go swimming 


February 3: 


It's Sunday, and its market day at Ayorou. It has 
been very interesting to see. There are so many donkeys 


around you would think that everyone and their aunt has one. 


That is an expression I just picked up. A lot of Bozo people 
come to the market on donkeys selling wood, milk, leather, 
and other things that look rather strange. I saw my Ghanian 
friend selling his traditional medicine. He gave me a black 
stone as a gift. That was really nice. Now I will be 
protected from snake bites. There seemed to be everything 
in the market: fruits, vegetables (a lot more vegetables than 
fruits), roasted meat, livestock, canned goods, fresh fish, 
pots and pans, dates, peanuts, slabs of salt, and anything else 
you can think of actually. 

We had a breakfast of bread and coffee this 
morning. Then we strolled around with Mike— oh, I 
haven't told you about Mike yet. I met Mike last night down 
by the river. He is a geology student from Germany on 
break. He drove across Algeria with a friend, and now he is 
exploring some of the river by canoe. They sold their two 
cars in Niger, something that is quite easy to do. Now his 
friend is going to Ghana, and Mike wants to go eastward 
over the Cameroons before he goes back to Germany. He is 
a nice fellow, who is very independent, isn't afraid to speak 
his mind, and is outgoing. The reason I say that he isn't 
afraid to speak his mind is because, when I told him that my 
parents were missionaries, he piped up and said that he 
didn't like a lot of the things that missionaries did. He 
appreciated some things that they did, helping out medically 
or with agriculture, but thought the work was "destroying" 
the people's system of life here. If we tell them that our 
religion is what they should believe in. I have met other 
people who think that too, and I can certainly understand 
why they felt that way. But I also feel that if I have a belief 
that will help these people be saved from eternal separation 
from God, it would be wrong for me not to share it. Jesus 
told us to share our faith. It is the good news and, naturally, 
we should speak good news. If we believe in Jesus, that's 
what he wants us to do. I do know, however, that 
missionaries have been mistaken in the past in trying to 
"westernize" a traditional culture and breaking up their 
traditions. I do feel that that is bad. Being a missionary in a 
foreign culture should mean that you accept their culture, but 
share your faith and what you think is important for them to 
understand. Boy, I’ve really gone on about this. Anyway, 
we met Mis and he's really nice. This morning, as I was 
saying, we strolled around with him. I also spent a lot of 
time walking around by myself, meeting people, taking 
pictures, taking a dip in the river, and enjoying the day. I 
think we might end up spending the day here and leaving 
tomorrow. 

We visited the Chief this morning. He explained to 
us a little bit about his lineage. His father was Chief long 


ago. When his father died, the first born son took over and 
then the second born. The next chief was also another 
brother, but he had problems So he was kicked out. 
Another brother took over and then, when he died, this Chief 
took over. He is actually the Chief of this whole section-- 
composed of about 13 towns. Each town also has a Chief 
and, once in awhile, the chiefs all meet together and discuss 
problems. This Chief takes care of a lot of the bigger 
problems. Actually, the system is all rather complicated. 

Steve and I just came back from swimming. The 
water felt nice. I washed out my underclothes too. While we 
were swimming a lot of people were leaving the market and 
passed by in a canoe within a couple meters of where we 
were bathing. They thought we were pretty funny I think. 
We also met a couple of Swedish people who were traveling 
around West Africa. It was nice to chat with them for a 
while. I bought a hat. I can't really believe that I did it but 
it was a good price (200 CFA), and the fellow really wanted 
to sell it. Steve says I look like an early African explorer’s 
with it on. 


February 4: 


I am relaxing under the shade of a Nymph tree in 
the church compound in the town of Famale. The women 
are pounding millet in their mortars and chattering about 
something. There is a good food smell in the air and it is 
making me rather hungry. We came today from Ayouro, 
about a 28 km walk. We started walking about 5:30 a.m. 
while it was still dark. It helped a lot to escape the heat of 
the day. We reached here a little before noon. The walk 
was nice. It felt good to walk after not hiking for a week. 

Not many people here speak French. I have been 
trying to gain a few words of the local language, which is 
called Germa. One of the chiefs here speaks a little French 
so he has helped us out. The son of the Chief speaks no 
French but he talks to us as if we grew up knowing his 
language. I took a short stroll around the town. First I met a 
couple old men sitting in the shade of a house. One of them 
spoke English. We talked some about the Gulf War. He 
was against Hussein and Iraq. So many westerners have told 
me that many people in Mali, Niger and Algeria are pro-Iraq 
and may be hostile, but almost all the people that I have met 
think that Saddam is crazy. 

I continued my stroll and met some fellows playing 
a game of some sort. One had sticks and one had stones for 
the playing pieces. They had made a shallow excavation in 
the sand, about 6" x 6", I think it was. They would throw 
their pieces into the hole, move them once in awhile and 
then suddenly pick up all the pieces and start over again. I 
know a few African games but, frankly, this one baffled me. 


February 5 : 


We are in the town of Namai Goungou. We left 
Famale at 5:30 a.m. this morning and arrived here a little 
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before 1:00 p.m. It was a 30 km. walk. Because I wear those 
darn flat flip-flops I don’t’ have any cushioning, so the balls 
of my feet start to hurt a lot. Besides that, the walk was 
quite nice. The trees are obviously getting larger. The 
Nymph trees and other foreign introductions are bigger as 
well, as are the indigenous thorn and Acacia tress. Perhaps 
they have more water here. More birds are also being seen 
as well, such as the LONG-TAILED DOVE, LAUGHING 
DOVE and MOURNING DOVE, RED-BILLED HORN- 
BILLS, ABYSSIAN ROLLERS and a variety of Finches. 
We are once more into savannah-like country. 

As we walked this morning, another hiker showed 
up every once in awhile. When we stopped here, he 
continued on. We didn't talk to him except once. He was 
always a little behind us or a little in front. He seemed a 
little jolly, as well as a little strange. He had a couple bags 
slung over each shoulder, wore a bright red cap on his head, 
and had a big moustache and beard (something quite rare out 
here). He strolled along with a unique gait, almost as if he 
were drunk. Maybe he was. Being interested in him actually 
helped keep me going. We really didn't eat much today 
before arriving here. 1 bought a brochette (a stick full of 
meat like a shish kebab) and ate that this morning. I also ate 
up all my peanuts I had, as well as a few of Steve's wormy 
dates. As a result, I am expecting to have some potent 
digestive distress. 

After we arrived here, we met a teacher from the 
town. He seemed a little "spacy", but was nice. We were 
directed to an old building here that used to be used for 
classes but now is used to put up strangers. Later, me met 
the Chief and he welcomed us. We got some water and 
bathed. It sure felt good. Later, a big pot of rice and peanut 
sauce came to us compliments of the chief. We "did justice" 
to that bowl of rice, as John put it. 

There are a few differences in Niger that I have 
noticed. For one, education doesn't seem to be as important 
here. Many of the children don't go to school. However, the 
older people often go to class in order to learn how to read 
and write their own language, Germa. In Fanale, the class 
was mostly of women and the teacher was the wife of the 
Chief. Also, almost everybody here is involved in 
agriculture, mostly growing millet and rice. We have passed 
a couple of huge rice projects. In fact, today we saw many 
trucks, bulldozers and other heavy equipment leveling huge 
areas of the land, behind dikes. There is one important 
similarity that I am pleased with in the culture here— they 
also love tea. We had some last night. I think I’m hooked 
on that stuff. 


February 6: 


Its been a rather strange day. We are now is the 
large town of Tilaberry (I like that name). We started early 
this morning, and came about 30 km. My body is strong 
and that distance is no problem but these flip-flops cause the 
bottoms of my feet to hurt after walking a long time. It was a 


good walk, however. 

As I was walking through one of the villages, a man 
(who I presume was either crazy or drunk) came up to me 
and started insulting me. He said that everybody else was at 
the office working. "Why aren't you at your office working 
like everybody else?" he raved. “Why are you just walking 
around and not working." It was rather humorous. 

When we arrived here in Tilabery, we went first to 
the police. There we had quite a scare. I had to calm some 
confused emotions. It was almost an exact repeat of Yassan. 
They said that because we did not have visas we had to go 
back. My heart sank and my frustration skyrocketed. They 
said that only Tamba could continue. As it turns out, 
however, after waiting a good four hours, they called 
Niamey and realized that arrangements had been made for us 
to be allowed to pass. I was sure relieved to hear that news. 

After that, we went to the house of the “Chief de 
Castier" He was at his prayers, so we waited. When he 
came, we explained ourselves and asked him about lodging. 
He said “well there are hotels around". To that I responded 
that since we were traveling for such a long time we had few 
resources. He understood but still wanted us to find some 
place to stay. We really haven't come across that situation 
before. He took us back to the police to make sure we had 
been cleared with them, and then we walked down to a bar 
down the street. He wanted to ask the owner if he had a 
place for us to stay. We had to wait while he went around 
back to look for the owner. So, while John, Steve and I were 
sitting there, a man who was rather drunk came and joined 
us. He could speak English, and he sure did speak whatever 
he wished. He was rather anti-American and said that we 
should not be beating Saddam Hussein like we were. He 
also said that we send food out here to Africa that even our 
own dogs wouldn't eat. He was also a philosophical type of 
guy. He was saying things that were rather depressing-- like 
nobody understands anybody else, no one is good, and all 
humans ever do is fight and hate each other. He said that 
humans say good things with their mouths but don't really 
know it in their hearts. The guy said he didn't have a job— 
but, he must get money someplace because he was buying a 
lot of beers and even bought us each a soft drink. I kept 
saying I was sorry for him. When he found out I was from 
Minnesota, he said brightly “Are you an Indian?". He also 
said that he thought John knew somebody that he knew, an 
American doctor. Of course, John had never heard of the 
fellow. Anyway, the Chief finally came back but he had not 
found the man he was looking for. However, they decided 
to lodge us in a place for young people and have given us 
water, lamps, and mats. We are to buy our own food at the 
market, however. 


February 7: 


We walked another 30 km today and the bottoms of 
my feet are killing me. I think I would like a short day 
tomorrow. We are now in the town of Sona. As we came 
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into town, we met the Chief and some other elders, and some 
young men from Tilberry. They are involved in a meeting 
concerning the management set up by the adult literacy 
program here. The men from Tilberry were checking in with 
the management. 

They have us sitting in an old mud house which is 
quite dirty and smelly. I'm not yet sure if this is where we 
will be staying or not, but likely it is. Around here, there 
always seems to be a place in which to lodge strangers but 
one can't expect it to be the Hilton, that's for sure. We try to 
stay tough. 

The Chief sent us a small bag full of tomatoes, 
which really taste good. I think it is harvest time. I hope 
some more food comes along shortly. As we walked today, 
there continued to be a larger abundance of trees. Some 
larger-leaved trees are also appearing now too, but the most 
prominent is still Acacia, some being very large. There have 
also be a lot of birds around-- as I mentioned before, many 
Doves, Abyssinian Rollers, Great Grey Shrikes and various 
Hornbills. Also, I have identified more birds we had not 
seen that often or at all: the RED-CHEEKED CORDON 
BLEU, the WARBLING SILVER BILL, ROCK BUNTING, 
and many BLACK SHRUB ROBINS. We also saw some 
STONECHATS and SPANISH WHEAT-EATERS, but they 
seem to be getting a little less common. There are also a lot 
of PIED CROWS and some WHITE WAGTAILS. 

I have seen at least one new bird and identified it as 
the RUFOUS SCRUB ROBIN (Cercotrichas galactotes). 1 
think that I may have also seen a YELLOW WAGTAIL 
(Malacilla flava), but I’m not sure. It's fun to see how some 
familiar birds are appearing again as we come back into 
savannah-like country. Another bird that I have recently 
been seeing is the HOOPOE (Upupa epops). They are quite 
fascinating. Steve said that he saw some CROWNED 
CRANES (Balearica pavonina) fly over so I also record 
them here. 

We just recently went down to the river to wash. It 
wasn't exactly Daytona Beach but it was OK. The boys who 
took us, to show us the way, couldn't speak either French or 
English. The younger one was funny. When I took off my 
clothes and my underwear to wash them, he put his hands 
over his eyes. But I could still see that he was peeking 
through. He's probably never seen a white man's private 
parts before. It made me chuckle to see how he was 
pretending not to look. 


February 8: 


We are in the town of Sorbon Huassa, which is a 
fairly large town right along the river. We are relaxing under 
the shade of a couple huge Nymph trees and are quite 
content because we just ate a great meal of rice with tomato, 
fish and pepper sauce. The Chief is in another village but 
his "responsible" man has said that we can lodge here. We 
came about 25 km today. Last night we had a good time in 
Sona, visiting with three veterinarians who were there to 


vaccinate the cattle. They gave us some tea and fried yams. 
One of them wanted to write to me and send me some 
information about protected plant and animal species and 
other ecological information about Niger. That would be 
great. I told him that I would also send him some veterinary 
articles from the states if he liked. After saying good bye to 
the Chief, and visiting a little bit with the Chief's son and a 
friend of his, we went to sleep. 

There were a lot of mosquitoes. We got some 
mosquito coils and lit them but I'm not sure they helped that 
much. There were also mice running around. I could hear 
them as I slept. One was on my mat and I tried to hit it but I 
missed! We left early in the morning and have now reached 
here. I saw a few birds today that I can add to the list. One 
is the CUT-THROAT WEAVER (Amadina fasciata), 
which either uses old weaver bird nests or builds what is a 
sloppy looking nest. I also saw the GREY CANARY 
(Sesinus leucopygius), which I think that I have noticed 
before but not identified. They are found mostly in this dry 
zone around the farming villages. We have also been seeing 
a lot more BLACK KITES. 

I am resting on a mattress now that has been 
provided for us. This afternoon I went down to the river to 
swim. A lot of African boys came with me. At first they 
just stared as I started to swim. And then, one by one, they 
joined me and we played in the water. The river is quite 
shallow here. In fact I saw a man walking completely across 
it, carrying a load on his head. I also saw some cattle 
crossing. After my swim, we all sat in the garden of one of 
the old men. He had peppers, onions, beans, and other 
vegetables in the garden. The food here is starting to have a 
lot more pepper in it and I think it will even get more 
peppery as we continue down into Nigeria. I like pepper to 
an extent but too much I don't like. We met some other 
veterinarians here doing vaccination work. They are with the 
same team as the ones we met in Sona. I think we will visit 
with them some more. 


February 9: 


We traveled another 30 km today. We are in a very 
small village called Tagabati Tondibanda. We arrived about 
1:00 p.m. and, as we first came into the village, we met a 
man who could only speak German. Then another old man 
came up to us who spoke a little bit of French. We asked for 
the Chief and he informed us that this village is just a section 
of another village—Tagabati—where the Chief lived. For a 
moment I thought that we would have to continue walking to 
find a bigger village, but then a young man appeared who 
could speak very good English. He was the son of the Chief 
and told us that we could sleep here. We were then directed 
to the mosque. 

Outside the mosque there was a big Nymph tree, so 
we have been resting there. Presently, the men started 
coming around to pray (about 2:00 p.m.). One man cleared 
his throat and called out the familiar "call to prayer", a 
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sound that often wakes us up in the morning. Then they all 
took off their shoes and started praying. Muslims always 
have to pray in Arabic, and they always say the same 
phrases and go through the same motions (standing and 
bowing to the ground). Sometimes, after the prayer, they 
will be mumbling something, which I think perhaps is their 
own thoughts. Afterwards they (especially the old men) 
often finger a necklace of beads, as if counting them. This is, 
as I understand it, symbolically counting their blessings. 
Sometimes the children are seen praying with the adults and 
also being taught to read the Koran by them. Often you can 
tell when someone has just been praying by seeing some 
sand on his forehead or nose because of his bowing to the 
ground. 

It is seldom that you see woman pray because they 
usually do it in secret, never in the mosques. After the 
people had their early prayers, the brought us a bowl of what 
they call “boul”, which is like the “bouie” that we had earlier 
in Guinea and Southern Mali (millet, water, and sometimes 
milk). It tastes good. 

Now the others-- John , Tamba, and Steve-- have 
gone to the market in a town | km away. I decided to just 
relax. The walk today was fairly nice. The last 10 km was 
quite well vegetated and had a lot of rock outcroppings 
sticking out all over the place. The first part of the walk was 
quite flat with a lot of gravel. At one point along the way, a 
van stopped beside me as I was walking, and a man asked 
me a bunch of questions—where I was from, where was I 
going, and why was I on foot. The man also asked to see my 
passport. He wasn't in any uniform so I asked him if he was 
a police officer. He said he was, so I went into my bag and 
got my passport and gave it to him. He paged through it and 
then started to pass it around to the other people in the 
vehicle! This surprised me. Who did they think I was 
anyway, Saddam Hussein? Then I discovered that the man 
didn't even know where Yassan, or the frontier was—I 
began to doubt that he was actually a police officer. 
Anyway, that's Africa. 

Last night, at Sorbon Houssa, I spend some more 
time talking to veterinarians. The head guy was a very 
intelligent and very talkative man. He was very dedicated to 
the study of veterinary science. He talked about some 
interesting things. He said that if the local people put as 
much effort into livestock farming as they did into 
agriculture, the economy would be much better off. He 
talked about irrigating large plots of land, planting a local 
grass that grows quickly and easily (which is full of 
nutrients), and then grazing cattle on it. He thought that in 
this way you could support a large amount of cattle on a 
fairly small amount of land and do it quite cheaply. He (his 
name was Zakari) thought that if Niger implemented this 
kind of cattle raising project, it would be able to even export 
beef and the local people would be much better off as well, 
also having more livestock. This type of ranching would 
also prevent the livestock, such as goats and sheep, from 
destroying the now sparse vegetation that characterizes these 


parts. He noted that, right now, most of the livestock around 
the north are goats-- because only they can survive. They 
eat almost anything. However, he felt a good environment 
for cattle could be established. 

He also talked about the problem of the corrupt 
Mali government. People are never eager to research 
solutions to problems, or work hard at something coming 
from the government, because the credit and profit usually 
goes to somebody else. The people on top hoard all the 
money and power and they suppress the rest of the 
population, even the common government workers. Zakari 
thought that if the government gave a little more reward and 
credit to the people serving in the lower positions, that 
would be a major boost to the economy. Such is the 
situation in Mali, and other countries. Not only are there 
these problems but the people, even if they get paid, 
sometimes don't get paid on a regular schedule. 

Zakari was a bright fellow. I hope that he gets a 
chance to study more, like he wants to, and that his ideas can 
influence other people in important positions, not just me, a 
white man passing though. I have noticed, however, that 
Niger does seem to be more organized than Mali. They do 
have pretty good road systems, transport, and public aid 
programs. On the road today, for instance, we saw a huge 
satellite dish. It was quite impressive. It framed a small 
African village in the foreground. It made me think about 
how many billions of dollars go into the name of science 
compared to aid programs. Sometimes I wonder if it is 
really worth it. We spend so much money on military 
technology, modern science, space research, and exploration 
and so many other things. It is all worth it, when other 
people are starving because of the lack for food, or freezing 
because of the lack of clothes-- which are basic human needs? 

A couple more birds common to the savannah came 
into view today. One, seen in a lot in Acacia trees and 
hopping along the ground was the CHESTNUT-BELLIED 
STARLING, which I may have mentioned before. Also, 
often seen on the backs of the cattle is the YELLOW 
BILLED WOODPECKER. 


February 11: 


Welcome from Niamey. It is early in the morning 
and we are staying in the S.E.M. guesthouse Yesterday, we 
arrived here about 12:30 p.m. The walk went quite quickly. . 
As we took off, I was behind at first because my feet hurt. 
About 5 km down the road (it was still dark and I was 
walking by myself) I suddenly came to a road block. There 
was a detour going around it but I decided to take the chance 
and see if I could go right through. As it turns out, the 
bridge across a river bed was washed out—but the river was 
dry. I was able to scramble down the bank and walk across 
the riverbed and back up onto the road. Meantime, the other 
guys had taken the detour, so I ended up in front of them. 

Later, when we decided to stop to rest, we stopped 
right across from a military train. Some people in a car 
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came over and warned us that if we rested there, the soldiers 
may come out and take us to Niamey for interrogation, 
thinking we were spying. This is Africa, so we moved on 
and rested later. As we rested, I soon realized I had 
forgotten my straw hat. So I had to go back. I didn't want 
to be behind when we got to Niamey, so I was jogging with 
my pack on to catch up. 

Oh, I forgot to mention, we did sleep in the mosque 
that night, in the area where they prayed. That was kind of 
neat However, something strange happened. I had some 
cakes on top of my bag that I planned to eat for breakfast. 
When I woke up, they were gone. I couldn't figure it out. 
Nothing else was gone. Later, I was talking to Steve and he 
said that he heard Guinea Fowl cackling around. That must 
be it. They ate my bean cakes! Anyway, coming in to 
Niamey, we first stopped at the police post. They liked 
looking at all our stuff. One guy was trying to keep Tambas? 
water bag because, as he looked at it, he then kind of hid it 
behind him, hoping Tamba would go off without it. Tamba 
didn't, however. We came into the city and found the S.E.M. 
mission and their leader, Phil Short. From his house we 
called the United States Embassy. Today we will go there 
and see what they have for us. They may even put us up. 
For last night, we stayed here at the guesthouse of the S.E.M. 
for 2,100 CFA. We also walked around downtown to church 
last night. It was fun. We met some nice missionaries. 
Tamba also met a fellow from Sierra Leone. They had fun 
talking Kreo. Here at the guesthouse, there is also a 
Nigerian Christian from Kano who is evangelizing the 
Fulani people. He knows some of the CB pastors from our 
church. These is also a couple of other missionaries here 
working with the Fulani. They know the Ripleys really well. 
It's fun to find these contacts all over the place-- people who 
know people that you know. 


February 12: 


It looks like we have been here almost a week. 
Yesterday John went to the U.S. Embassy. They didn't have 
anything arranged for us in terms of lodging but they have 
invited us over to the Ambassador's house for supper tonight. 
That should be interesting. We had some mail sent there but, 
for some reason, they sent it all back. Perhaps it was a 
security problem or just confusion. I think my Walkman [a 
name of a Japanese/American portable radio] was sent here; 
so, it was also probably sent back. I had asked my brother to 
sent me a Walkman. We got some mail from the S.E.M. 
mission, however. I had (as usual ) a lot of letters from 
Rachel. That was really nice. She sent me some music tapes 
and Kent sent me some new underwear. 

We got a ride to the place where we obtain Niger 
visas by a man from the U.S. Embassy. However, it turns 
out we needed to first buy an official stamp for 5,000 CFA 
each. We spent the afternoon walking around downtown. 
Then we came back and moved to the camping grounds here 
in Niamey. It is an interesting place. A lot of people who 


have come across the desert come here. Many sell their cars. 
Some of them remind me of the type of people I met in 
Alaska last summer.—vagabond types. Most people have 
tents but we just are sleeping under the stars. It is costing us 
1,000 CFA a night, per person, to stay here, which is rather 
expensive. But, it is the cheapest place around. Last night, 
John went to telephone Bobbie from the S.E.M.mission and 
got through. I think he enjoyed that. She promised to call 
Rachel and tell her to call me back here between 4 and 6:00 
p.m. today. So, I am now here, waiting. 

Last night I also met a very nice German man, He 
was on a motorbike and has been traveling around North 
Africa. He loves camping and is very ecologically minded. 
Tregor is his name, a big guy with a big beard, and he likes 
to look at you and suddenly make a big smile. This 
morning he invited Steve and I over for coffee. We made a 
little fire and using a small pot; made some Algerian coffee. 
Tregor is trying to go to Nigeria. 

We went down to the Treasury this morning to buy 
the “visa stamp". On the way, walking down, we came 
across a huge crowd of young people marching down the 
street. In front were a couple of banners. One said “Gloire a 
notre martyrs" (Glory to the Martyrs) and the other 
explained that the march was commemorating seven 
students who had been shot during a riot last year. The 
young people were rioting against the government, just like 
in Mali. I took some pictures. I took a lot of pictures today. 
Bobbie said that National Geographic may be interested in 
pictures from us. Well, we got the information about our 
Niger visas; it turns out we are to pick them up tomorrow. 

We also have the application for the Nigerian visas. 
As well, Steve also arranged some money at the bank. 
Afterwards, I decided to shop for some shoes. I found some 
that I like and, after bargaining for a good hour with the guy 
at the market, and even sharing some carrots and tomatoes 
with him and his friends, I got them for 3,600 CFA.. Right 
now, Steve and I are trying to formulate some plans about 
our next trip to Africa. We may very well buy a car in 
Europe, drive it down through the desert, and also having 
bikes along. We would sell the car here and then probably 
continue on the bikes. 


February 13: 


It is hot! Boy, we sure had a good meal last night. 
We all went over to the American ambassador's house for 
supper. The yard was nicer than any yard I've seen-- with 
rose bushes, beautiful grass, trees etc. Walking through the 
house I was scared that I might get a speck of dust on the 
carpet. Everything was perfect. There was a big portrait of 
George Bush on the wall. It seemed crazy. We first went 
tout on the port for appetizers.. The porch was surrounded 
by a huge lawn overlooking the Niger River. A table was 
nearby with a waiter serving drinks, anything from Orange 
Juice to hard liquor mixed drinks. It was very fancy. Quite 
a few people were there-- some from U.S. AID, some 
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development workers, and other important people. For 
supper, there was rice with about seven different toppings-- 
lamb, beef, mango sauce, apples, coconut, some egg dishes, 
etc. It was great. Then, for desert we had mango ice cream 
with a chocolate "scallop shell" on top. Everybody was 
impressed with our expedition. They all toasted us with wine. 
It was crazy. 

This morning we went to the American Cultural 
Center because they wanted to interview us for a write-up in 
their newsletter. They had invited other reporters around 
town too. By the time we were done, we had been 
interviewed by the Americans and well as the local 
newspaper, TV, and radio. John and Tamba afterward were 
interviewed by some medical people. On the way back, I 
spent some time visiting the big market. In the past, the 
market just consisted of shanty wood and grass shelters, but 
it burned down. Now they have built a huge wall around the 
market area with cement market stalls inside. It is 
impressive. I met some very cute Tuareg girls there, and 
they let me take their pictures. 

As I was walking home I stopped to eat at a little 
roadside African restaurant. I was talking to the guy next to 
me about our trip and our interview came on the radio. I go 
to listen to the interview. Steve was talking. They had 
edited it a bit, but it was good. Then, later, when I was 
talking with some other guys at a mechanic shop, they too 
had heard about us on the radio Tonight, we are supposed to 
be on TV and tomorrow in the newspaper. I feel famous. I 
wonder how I will sound, talking on the TV. Ireturned here 
and somebody (an American girl) has been trying to call. I 
think it must be Rachel. 

This afternoon I received a message from Phil 
Short that I was supposed to be there at noon to receive a 
call. I received the message after 4 p.m.! I hope I finally get 
the call. I feel rather bad that I was not able to take that call. 
In the meantime, I have been talking with a couple of young 
men from Liberia. They came from there five months ago 
when the severe problems started. They are looking for work 
but have not been able to find any. They have had to beg 
everyday for money to buy food. They hardly speak any 
French or the local language, only English. They are hoping 
to maybe get some help from tourists. I really felt sorry for 
them but I don't how much I can expect to give any of them 
for money or food. 

Well, John has just had $800 wired here in 
American money. I guess I won't have to exchange money 
for a while. 


February 16: 


We are still in Naimey but our visas, for both Niger 
and Nigeria have come through as of yesterday. So, we can 
leave any time now. Tamba met some people from Sierra 
Leone here. They are a young couple, who are friends, 
named Usman and Julie. They left Sierra Leone because of 
the poor economy there. They came here to look for work 


and to make some money to go to Europe from there. But, 
Niger is so poor that they will not give jobs to foreigners. 
So now they are hoping to maybe go on to Nigeria to try to 
find work, or else to Cameroon or Ghana. Anyway, they 
invited us to stay at their house while we are here. They are 
nice folks. Last night we all went to the cinema together. 
The film was American, dubbed into French. It was kind of a 
mystery-film and action packed. The cost was 100 CFA and 
the theatre was a big open air deal. That was quite fun. The 
man in front of us talked loudly, making comments all the 
time about what the actors were doing or what they should 
be doing. But, we had a good time anyway. 

The last couple of days we have been walking 
around the town a lot, going to the Nigerian embassy, and to 
the downtown area. We thought that we would not get our 
Nigerian visas until four days from now, but we talked to the 
U.S. Embassy about it and they helped us to speed up the 
process. So; we received the visas in one day. That was 
really nice. Yesterday, some schoolgirls from the French 
school in town interviewed Steve and me for a school 
newspaper. They will send us a clipping, they said. We are 
supposed to write to them again, telling them of our 
adventures, bacause they want to know more about our trip, 
especially in Niger. They were really nice and ever treated 
us to [soda] pop. 

On Thursday night Rachel finally got through to me 
on the phone. It was so good to talk to her. She had called 
earlier to the S.E.M. mission and set up a time. Mr. Bobbel, 
the missionary, gave me the messages, so she got through. 
It's so much fun to talk to someone you miss alot. She told 
me some news from home. She is taking care of my taxes 
and registration. I also found out that I didn't get the 
"housefellow" job in the Peace Camp U.S. Center. I guess 
maybe that's best. However, I find out I would have had the 
job, if the letter I sent had arrived one week earlier. My 
parents also got through to me by telephone. They will be 
able to meet us in Nigeria, so that was very good news. I 
can't wait. Mom said she would bring a lot of food! 

I bought a "bloody" sword. It's not actually 
"bloody"—that's an expression. A Tuareg really wanted to 
sell it badly.. He came down to 2,200 CFA, which is a very 
good price for this big thing, so I bought it. It is a little 
heavy and bulky to carry but I'll manage. 


February 17: 


It is five months since we left from New York! It 
seems so long ago, yet time has gone by quickly. So much 
has happened. Yesterday we spent a lot of time just 
relaxing around Usman and Julie's house. Tamba and Julie 
went down town and bought some ingredients for some 
traditional food of Sierra Leone. The palm oil here is very 
expensive, so we helped them out. It tasted good! We had 
rice with a sauce consisting of palm oil, greens, and meat. I 
ended up getting a sudden diarrhea; in fact I’ve had that 
problem the last couple of days. After our afternoon meal, 
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we (Steve, Usman and I) went to pick up some shoes of 
Steves that have been prepared. The shoemaker was from 
Ghana and he had a friend there, Joseph, also from Ghana. 
We visited a while and then returned to the house. After that, 
the group of us walked to a local house that usually sold 
"Japalo", or the locally brewed millet beer. Unfortunately, 
they had run out, so we didn't get to try it. We then went to 
a local bar. John and Tamba bought a beer each. I took a 
sip of Tamba's. “Biere Niger" isn't too bad, but it is 
actually quite watered down, I think. After this we all 
decided to go to a movie again. It was called “Like a Lion” 
and was very action-packed and exciting. It took place in 
the Middle Ages when there was a lot of fighting. The hero 
was raised in the bush and was a tremendously strong brute 
who ate raw meat. The Africans loved that film. I think 
they like violence a lot. They would stand up and cheer 
every time the hero beat some more bad guys. It was fun. I 
think it may have been one of those movies where they ran 
out of money half way through the production. 

This morning we ate some breakfast and said 
“good- bye”. Usman walked us part way out of town. 
Usman really wants to make something of himself. I think he 
really wants us to help him in the future, if possible, either 
by giving him money or aiding him to get to America. We 
walked about 17 km here to Lileyhi, a scattered about town 
along the side of the road. I wore the new shoes that I 
bought at “San Francisco Skates”. At first they seemed all 
right but then they began to rub where my small toes are. I 
hope they conform to my feet eventually. The toe nail on 
my left big toe is coming off. 

We are now in a hut with a big bed and a couple of 
chairs. John just woke up and looks awful. He is licking a 
piece of salt he bought. I may go buy some dates. Tamba 
and I went down to the beach to take a swim and wash a 
little bit of laundry. Tamba really wonders what will happen 
to him in the future. He doesn’t really want to stay in Sierra 
Leone. I think what he really wants to get some support and 
come to America. I think he was really hoping that this 
expedition would be something big and maybe the money 
that comes out of it would let him go to America to study-- 
study and work. He way want to go into writing. Maybe it 
will all work out. I just hope that he isn't overly optimistic 
about what will come out of this. 


February 18: 


We are now in the town of Diakindi, about 12 km 
farther down the road. We woke up early this morning to 
begin walking. I still have diarrhea pretty bad. To top it off, 
I also have some kind of a rash. I am feeling quite weak, but 
making it through. I'm rather frustrated because of that and 
also because my feet. The new shoes I got gave me blisters 
and when I wear my flip-flops the bottom of my feet hurt. 
Also, sometimes I get tendonitis. So far, nothing has been 
brought to us for food. But I did get some bean cakes, puff 
puff, and bouie from some friends I met. Many of the 


people here seem to shake your hand twice. It's kind of 
surprising. It was market day here today so there was a lot 
of activity around. One man was trying to trade his horse for 
another one but was not able to. He was very nice and let 
me take some pictures of his horse. I don't really feel well 
enough to keep writing now. 


Feburary 20: 


We're in a village that is tiny in size. but today it is 
booming with activity. There are people here from Niger (of 
course) as well as Nigeria and Benin. Possibly there are 
other countries represented too. It is market day here in 
Deyame (spelling?) which is a section near Kirtachi. We are 
about 35 km south of Say, on the river, and are waiting for 
our pinnance to go on toward Gaya. Yesterday, when we 
arrived in Say, we first went to the “Chef de Canon". We 
were not sure at the time if we were going to stay for the 
night or if we would go on by canoe that same day. Anyway, 
we wanted to at least present ourselves there. We found this 
place and there were many men sitting around on mats. The 
Chief himself was there sitting in an easy chair. We took off 
our shoes and sat down. As we tried explaining ourselves he 
pretended to be interested but, in my eyes, I don't think he 
really was. 

Say is quite an important historical town, having 
deep trading roots along with Timbuctou and D’Jenne as 
well as a very important religious history. There is a famous 
Islamic school here. I guess I sort of ran off track. Shortly, 
the Chief told us that we should go to the political authority. 
We went there and the fellow in charge had seen us on the 
Niamey television news, so he knew what we were up to. 
When we asked him questions about the town and the 
history of the area, he said we should ask the “Chef de 
Canton". So we went back to the Chief. It reminded us of 
Jesus’ trial, going back and forth between Herod and Pilate. 
The boat is now leaving so I'll continue this later. 


February 21: 


I'll continue from where I left off. We went back 
to the Chief's house and were told that he was busy but if we 
wanted to talk to him, we must come back at 4 p.m. So, we 
went back to the political authority and told him what 
happened. 

We then decided we would go down to the port and 
check on boats going down the river. We found out that the 
very same day, many pinnances were going down the river. 
There was a market day in Deyame so many boats were 
carrying passengers. We decided to take one down the river, 
through the nearby National Park and on to Koulu, a town 
after the National Park. We settled on a price of 3,000 CFA 
per person and then settled down to wait for the departure. 

There is a lady selling rice nearby, so we had a 
bowl of rice, which tasted great I must say. Tamba and I 
went into town to find some water. We went to a man's 
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house and found out that he was a Lamien from Bourem. 
That was fun. At about 2:00 p.m.we finally loaded up the 
boat and headed down the river. The boat wasn't too 
crowded, so we were all quite comforable. After about three 
hours we arrived at Deyame. The market was really starting 
to get busy. We found a little mat we could claim as our own 
and sat down. As the sun was setting we watched a lot of 
people crossing the river to the market and also saw other 
pinnances coming down the river loaded with passengers. 
There was a road on the other side of the river, going to 
Naimey, so many cars and trucks came to that side, carrying 
passengers. After a swim and a bowl of rice, I drifted off to 
sleep. 

The next morning we didn't leave until about 11 
a.m. So we took the time to explore the market a little bit. 
The first thing I did in the morning was to climb up into the 
rocky hills behind the village. It was very relaxing and a 
beautiful view. The market started to become more and 
more busy. There was a lot of food, all over, and a lot of 
commercial goods. I noted a lot more things from Nigeria. 
We are getting closer and closer to that country. 

Eventually, we took off again. The ride was quite 
nice. It was actually quite untypical of West African 
transport. We had a lot of space and the boat worked. The 
highlight of the trip was going though the National Park. 
We didn't see as many animals as I would have liked to have 
seen, but we saw more than I thought we would see. It was 
obvious when we entered the Park. The right banks of the 
river were very green and obviously untouched by farming 
and domestic livestock. If you looked on the left bank (not a 
part of the Park) you saw farms, dry land, and domestic 
animals. On the Park side, although the land was mostly dry, 
the land along the river side was almost tropical. It goes to 
show how land, untouched by man’s influence, can maintain 
itself quite well. 

The first wildlife in the Park that we saw were 
some Kob (Kobus kob). They were Thomas’s Kob (K. k. 
thomasi) to be exact. We saw a couple of females drinking 
from the river and, when they saw us, they bounded back up 
into the bush. We saw Kob a couple more times. 

Another very common sight along the banks of the 
river was the Anubis Baboon (Papio anubis). We saw many 
groups of them, feeding and playing by the river’s edge. We 
also saw several Vervet Monkeys (Cercopithecus aethips). 
Perhaps one of the funniest animals to see were the many 
Wart-hogs (Phacochoerus aethiopicus). They were quite a 
few of them as well. Other then these, we really didn’t see 
too many mammals. However, bird life is quite varied. We 
saw GREAT WHITE EGRETS, GRAY HERONS, some 
PURPLE HERONS (Ardea purpurea), SQUACCO 
HERONS (Ardeola ralloides), CATTLE EGRETS, LONG- 
TAILED SHAGS, WHITE-BREASTED CORMORANTS, 
GLOSSY IBIS, and SACRED IBIS. We also saw vultures 
(Um not sure what kind) WEST AFRICAN RIVER 
EAGLES, what I think was a TAWNY EAGLE (Aquila 
rapax), and BLACK KITES. We also saw a bird that looked 


like a Harrier with a brownish head and neck with a dark 
body. However, I can't identify it with the book that I have. 
We also saw a lot of wild GREY- BREASTED HELMET 
GUINEA-FOUL, a FRANCOLIN of some sort, a couple of 
CROWNED CRANES (Balearica pavonina), WHITE- 
FACED TREE DUCKS, SPUR-WINGED GEESE, and 
EGYPTIAN GEESE, as well as another duck which I could 
not identify. I also saw a BLACK CRANE (Limnocorax 
flavirostra). A bird that I saw earlier, but I think I have 
forgotten to mention, is the SENEGAL THICK-KNEE 
(Burhinus senegalensis). We also saw a lot of 
MOURNING DOVES, LONG-TAILED DOVES, some 
GREY PLANTAIN EATERS, a lot of SPUR-WINGED 
PLOVERS, and some other plovers. Often seen flying 
overhead was the CHESTNUT-BELLIED SAND GROUSE. 
We've also seen a lot of CROCADILE BIRDS, PIED 
KINGFISHERS, ABYSSINIAN ROLLERS, LITTLE 
GREEN BEE-EATERS, RED-BEAKED HORNBILLS, 
LONG-TAILED GLOSSY STARLINGS, PIED CROWS, 
and the list goes on. It's good to see that land so dry, if 
managed properly (meaning in many cases, left alone), can 
support a lot of wildlife. Well, we eventually passed 
through the Park. At one point we picked up a man with a 
couple of huge Tiger fish. They were impressive. 

Last night we stopped in the village of Boumba for 
the night. On the other side of the river was Benin. I 
touched Benin with my feet this morning!. A house was 
provided for us. The mosquitos were thick and the weather 
was hot, but we survived. This morning we took off again 
and now we are once again cruising down the river, getting 
ever nearer to our goal. 


February 22: 


The children are gathering so thick around us that 
they are practically blotting out the light of the sun. I think 
they must be very curious as to what we're doing here. We 
are in the town of Sia. It is a fairly large town. The houses 
are made of mud, and mostly contained within walled 
compounds. There are many large Nymph trees around us as 
well. It's a pleasant place. Koulau, where we stayed last 
night, was also a pleasant town. Then a canoe dropped us 
off on the shore and we walked about half a kilometer into 
the town, where we met the Chief. He was very thin, and 
appeared sick, but seemed to be doing all right. He offered 
us a room to stay in and covered the floor with mats. 
However, we presently moved outside because it was almost 
unbearably hot in the room. I was quite tired so I slept a lot. 
When I was awake, I visited with some of the townspeople. 
They tried to convince me that I should be praying with 
them in the mosque. Hardly anyone could speak French, so 
I have a difficult time communicating. I took a little walk 
around the area. Near the town there was a fenced in area 
that was planted with fruit trees, mostly citrus and mango. 
Unfortunately, it was not well taken care of, and most of the 
citrus trees had died. I also saw a fig tree with.a palm tree 
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growing right up through the middle of it! Very peculiar. 
We had a nice time and were fed a lot, mostly “bouie” and 
cooked corn or millet. The sauces varied from bao-bao leaf 
sauce to Ocra, peanuts, and meat. There was also a 
television in town. We watched the news in French during 
the evening time. Then, after greeting the Chief, we slept. 

Waking up early this morning we took off. The 
road is very easy to follow. The area here in southern Niger 
is very wild looking, with a lot of scrub, rocky hills, and a 
lot of Bao-Bao trees as well as other big trees. It is very 
beautiful. We saw somebody with a pet baboon on the way, 
tied to a tree. There are a lot of birds around too. Associated 
with the Bao-Bao trees are SENEGAL PARROTS, which 
are beaitiful birds but extremely noisy. Also very noisy are 
the LONG-TAILED GLOSSY STARLINGS and the 
BLACK MAGPIES (Ptilostomus afer), which are becoming 
a common sight, often on and around cattle. 

After about two and one-half hours of walking, we 
came to the town of Ouna where there was a police 
checkpoint. The Gendarmes there called us over, but instead 
of asking of for our passports, they invited us in, gave us 
some rice cakes, some bouie and, to top it off, three rounds 
of tea!. What a delight. And to really top it off, a pineapple. 
That was a real surprise. It came at just the right time. I was 
a little hungry and I really enjoyed having that tea again. 

We soon walked on another 12 km or so and 
stopped at a small town with a few huts. There we met the 
Chief of the sector. He immediately brought us some food 
and provided us with mats to rest. We ate, drank and were 
merry. Then we rested for awhile and met some of the 
Fulani or “Yeul” people. The girls had on their jewelry and 
makeup. We even met some men who had braided their hair 
and wore beads; a couple them wore earrings. The Fulani 
people are certainly unique. We walked on a short way to 
this town and here we are. We will stay here, and then 
continue on to Gaya tomorrow. We have already been fed 
here. It seems like the people in this area are so much more 
hospitable to strangers than they are in other areas. 
Everybody seemed very nice here. I was feeling stronger 
today too, which made me happy. I think I was little bit sick 
the last few days. 


February 23: 


We are in Gaya now and relaxing on a real honest- 
to-goodness couch. TIl tell you why later. Yesterday 
afternoon, we mostly lazed around in Sia. I took a walk 
around the village and also climbed a hill to look out over 
the village. We also met some guys who were “magicians” 
and offered to foretell our future. It cost money so we kindly 
refused. 


We woke up early again and walked 33 km to Gaya. 


We stopped in Bamba for breakfast where a lady was selling 
rice, pounded millet and pounded corn. Later on, about 10 
km from Gaya, a couple of Peace Corps volunteers came by 
on their motorcycles and stopped to chat. When they found 


out that we were planning to stay in Gaya, they invited us to 
stay with them. They went off to a local market and we 
continued on. The sun was very hot but we eventually made 
it to Gaya at about 1:30 p.m. It was a welcome sight to see. 
We stopped first to rest and I bought a cold coke for 50 CFA 
(cheap) and some lady offered me some ice-cold water. 
Then we walked on to here, found the house, and crashed. 
They had given us the keys to the compound. 

Chris and Chris (the two Peace Corps fellows here) 
seem to be really nice. We are all going out to eat soon. I 
just cut off the “pony-tail” of my hair. I’m not sure why I 
did it. I just suddenly got the urge. It was about six inches 
long. I think my mom would be happy. I don't really feel 
like writing right now, so I won't. 


February 24: 


Its been a nice “day off’. We woke up this 
morning and had a breakfast of bread and hot drinks with 
Chris and Chris. Then we (the four of us) walked down town 
to a local church. The sermon was in the D'jerma language, 
but we had a good time watching the pastor. He was a very 
dynamic speaker. He jumped around and the expressions 
popping up on his face were very amusing. I wish I could 
have understood what he was talking about. 

This afternoon we walked around the market a little 
bit. I found a mango for 25 CFA, so I bought it and enjoyed 
the refreshing taste. We are back at the Peace Corps house 
now, relaxing. I just washed out some of my clothes. John 
is try to patch up his shoes (something he does quite often). 
Tamba is writing in his journal, and Steve is writing a book. 
Tomorrow we will be on our way to Nigeria! That is the last 
country on our trip. We have come a long ways and seen 
much. Its been good. I’m getting tired sometimes, 
however. I think I want to rest for about a month when I get 
back home. Oh , by the way, I saw a SENEGAL WOOD- 
HOOPOE (Phoeniculus purpureus) on the road the day 
before yesterday. 


February 26: 


I skipped my daily journal writing yesterday, so I 
reckon I better catch up. Yesterday, we took off from Gaya 
very early in the morning and started walking. The 
temperature was relatively comfortable and we were really 
cruising along. Suddenly, I noticed a tall African, with 
nothing but a plastic bag, walking along with us. He didn't 
talk much, although I tried to chat with him. Although we 
didn't know who he was or where he was going, to me he 
was rather a comfort to have along. We continued about 10 
km down the road and there was another road branching off 
to the right. The man informed us that this was the road to 
Kamba. There was also a police checkpoint there and we 
waited until the police had awoken (it was still quite early). 
One of them had heard about us on the radio, so he waved us 
through without a second glance. It's nice to be known. We 
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walked on another hour or two before we stopped under a 
big tree to take a rest. 

Presently another vehicle saw us and stopped. A 
military man asked us who we were. We told him and he too 
said that he had heard about us. We continued on and it was 
beginning to get very hot and humid. Soon we came to the 
Niger border post. They searched our bags but the only thing 
they were really interested in was the “Niger” picture book 
that I had received as a gift from the American Culture 
Center in Niamey. It didn't take too long to get our 
passports stamped and we continued on about 3 km to 
Kamba, Nigeria, where we met the Nigerian control. They 
welcomed us and it was nice to be able to speak English 
with them. It took a much longer time to get our business 
taken care of. They asked us a lot of questions and we had 
to fill out a couple of forms, present our health cards. They 
also checked to see if we had any plant materials. Then we 
were delayed even further because the police had run out of 
currency declaration forms! They wanted us to clear it all on 
one form. However, that would be a mistake because we 
aren't all leaving from the same place and, when the border 
police would later ask for our forms, there would be three of 
us and only one form. That would cause problems. You are 
supposed to declare all your money when you come in and 
then have your currency exchanges recorded at the bank. 
This is supposed to prevent you from changing money on 
the black market. If was funny, however, because even 
these policemen were willing to change with me on a black 
market basis. I refused, however. They might have been 
testing me. j 

I also had my former Alien Registration Permit 
with me from the first time I had been in Nigeria. When I 
showed it to them I found out that I was supposed to have 
turned it in when I left Nigeria that time. Oh well. So, I just 
left it with them. We continued into town and were planning 
to go see the Chief here. We found out that he was very busy 
because the Ministers of the Interior (of both Niger and 
Nigeria) was coming through. We were told to come back 
later. We went into the market for and found a little 
restaurant and ate some "bari", a Nigerian staple food, while 
we waited. They even gave us an opportunity to take a bath. 
They had us to their home (the home of the people running 
the restaurant) and gave us water to take a bath. Finally 
when dusk was approaching we were able to meet with the 
Chief. He was extremely well educated, spoke English very 
well and had traveled much (including places like England 
and America) He was very direct and thorough in his 
questions to us. He wanted to know what we wanted, who 
we were, and what we did. He provided us a meal and also 
arranged a place to stay. Much to my pleasure we decided to 
spend an extra day there. For some reason I was tired and 
my feet were still giving me some problems. 

It is the "Provincial Secretary" who is in charge of 
giving lodging to strangers. We are in one of the rooms they 
have provided. However, we found out that, actually, this 
man was given a large sum of money from the government 


to buy mats and mattresses for this facility but he never did. 
They say that that he spent the money on himself. We saw 
him here with some "girls from town" last night. He has a 
wife, but she lives in another village. Nigeria was full of 
corruption when last I was here, and I believe that it still is. 

Today we greeted the Chief in the morning and 
then had some breakfast at the same place as the day before. 
Things are a little bit cheaper here because the Naira isn't 
worth very much. We went to the bank and exchanged some 
money. The process was slow, but we got it done eventually. 
There was a man (Usman Hassan) hanging around with us 
and he directed us for a small tour around the town. We 
visited the market, saw the courthouse, walked around some 
streets, and so on. John expressed interest in "Japalo" (or 
“Bouroukoutoo” Hausa) which is the local millet beer. We 
went to a couple of places but none was available. However, 
much to Tamba’s happiness and surprise, we found a place 
that had bottled palm wine. John bought a couple of bottles 
and we all had a taste. It was quite good. 

After that we came back here to rest. I went back 
to the market to find some pounded yam to eat. It was good. 
I really enjoy the food out here. Tomorrow, we will 
continue. Our destination is Jos. I can’t wait. While on 
break yesterday, I saw a couple of new birds. I think one 
was a female PIGMY LONG-TAILED SUNBIRD 
(Anthreptes platura). The other was a Warbler of some sort, 
but I’m not able to say exactly what it was. 


February 27: 


Life is full of surprises. It rained today! We woke 
up at 4:30 a.m. to get ready to go and, as we were walking 
out of town, the weather was very humid and there was 
thunder and lightning in the sky. After a couple of hours it 
started raining. It was really great. Last night we said 
“good-bye” to the Chief of Bamba. He’s a well-respected 
man, and it shows. Anybody in his presence needs to be 
barefoot and also has to be lower than he is. Anyway, he 
didn’t seem to have too much time for us, since he wanted to 
take a bath. He gave us a meal, however, and we also 
exchanged addresses. 

After eating, we went to greet our friends at the 
local village restaurant. The owner of the place, Ibrahim, 
gave us a pep talk, really encouraging us about continuing 
our mission. He said that what we are doing is very good 
and that we needed to carry it on through both good times 
and bad. He compared our bodies to cars. Although the 
frame or body of a car may be tired or old, as long as the 
engine is good, it can keep going.. He said that our hearts are 
strong and that he prays that that will keep us going even 
though our bodies may be tired. It was a nice speech. 

We awakened early this morning and walked along 
the same tar road for about 10 km. On the way, a car 
stopped. I think the man inside was an officer of some sort. 
He was curious as to what we were up too and asked if we 
had our papers in order. I think he was curious as to why we 
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were walking so early in the morning. He said that he would 
check back in Kamba to see if we really had been OK with 
the police there. If not, he would come and find us on the 
road. 

After 10 km we came to a town with police 
checkpoint. They checked out all our papers again. There 
was a dirt road branching off from there, so we took it. Then, 
after another two hours, we reached a town, which had a 
strange name. Frankly, I have forgotten what it was. I don't 
think the people there have seen many white people before; 
we sure attracted a crowd. It was a very simple town. We 
stopped for a rest. I ate some bread previously bought in 
Kamba, while the others bought some of the local food. We 
also greeted the Chief here. They were all very nice to us. 
One man gave us each a piece of chewing gum and some 
candy. After an hour long rest, we continued walking. It 
was another 18 km to Fanna. The breeze was cool and it 
sprinkled a little more. John's feet bother him a little and the 
bottom of mine slowed me a little bit. However, I did all 


right. 

We took one more rest and presently reached the 
town. I was a bit behind coming into town so I ran to catch 
up. Sometimes I think I’m crazy. We met the Chief there 
and he had seen us in Kamba. His son showed us to a place 
where we could stay. We even have our own little courtyard. 
They brought us water and some food. After eating a meal of 
yams and rice mixed with beans, the Chief's son took us on 
a grand tour of the town. He showed us the local goods and 
how they prepared millet. They first separate the chaff after 
pounding the heads. Then, it is either pounded into floor by 
mortar or by a machine. 

We also met some of the old men, weaving mats 
out of the palm fronds from this area. We also saw a 
machine used to shell peanuts. After the peanuts are shelled 
the shells are separated from the nuts by the wind and then 
they use the peanuts to make “kouli-kouli”, a peanut crust 
cake. They cook a peanut butter-like substance in peanut oil 
and it forms up as hard cakes. We also met a man who is a 
cripple. He is a businessman who sells food goods. He gave 
us some samples of his products. This included Tamarind 
fruit, pepper, Bao-Bao leaf powder, Kouli-Kouli, “locust 
bean” (very smelly), and a peanut millet substance. He had 
all kinds of thing. It was an interesting day 

Nigeria has a few notable differences from Niger 
and Mali. There is obviously more food and wealth around 
here. Beggars have become rare. People look a bit healthier 
and stronger. There are a lot more people too. Nigeria is 
very populated and children seem to be everywhere. They 
follow us around as if we are world famous. 

They say AIDS will be a big problem in Nigeria. I 
can certainly believe it.. Even in Kamba where we stayed, 
the young people were very active sexually and very 
indiscriminant about it. For instance, the place we stayed 
was often visited by a man accompanied by girls, often very 
young. In fact, one boy I was with said he gave a girl 20 
Naira. Then he informed me that she was mine for sex and 


that he had paid for it as a sign of friendship. The girl was all 
ready to go with me. I promptly refused and said that I didn't 
wish to do that, and felt it was wrong. They understood well 
enough. Some of these young people are quite crazy with 
this carelessness. 


February 28: 


We have reached the town of Kokin Gari, which is 
actually like a small city. Nigeria is very populous. Last 
night we decided not to leave so early in the morning. They 
wanted to show us around, and show us how they make the 
local millet bread. 

As I was drifting off to sleep last night, a mother 
sheep somehow got into our little courtyard. I was sleeping 
outside and the sheep was running around making a very 
loud racket, wanting badly to escape from the compound 
walls. I was hoping somebody else would take care of it but 
nobody did. So, I got up, opened the door, and it ran out. I 
was drifting back to sleep again when a man came in, 
followed by a couple of girls. The man woke me and asked 
me if I wanted one of the girls. I said "no", politely, and he 
left. I was falling asleep again when I woke up and another 
man had come in and was talking to Tamba. Tamba also 
couldn't sleep inside because of the heat, so he too had 
moved his mat outside. After this, I fell asleep until morning. 
This morning we were greeted by a breakfast of spicy 
*bouie" with pepper, ginger and tamarind, I think. We also 
had some rice and beans. 

After breakfast we greeted the Chief and then Urna, 
his son, took us to see a lady frying up millet pancakes. They 
were tasty. I know, because I tried one. Then we observed a 
lady baking some millet bread. The stove was a small 
mound, hollowed out, with a hole in the top. She burned 
wood inside until it was very hot, then placed clay blocks 
into heat them. When they were hot, she poured a millet and 
water mixture into bowls, covered them, and placed them on 
the hot clay. It worked like an oven, with the bread baking 
up in the covered bowls. The result was much like regular 
bread and it was very good. It tasted like millet with kind of 
a sour dough taste. 

We also saw a camel that had some kind of odd 
injury or medical condition,. It would blow something out 
of its mouth that looked kind of like bubble gum. What it 
was I’m not exactly sure; it might have been part of the 
voice box or the larynx or something that had become 
detached. It looked very strange. 

After this, at about 10 a.m. we said our “good-bye” 
and started to Fanna. The Chief there would not speak a 
word of English to us, but, when we asked to exchange 
addresses, he wrote it in English! I think he does not wish to 
speak English because of his traditional position as Chief. 
Here the native language is Hausa, so that is what he seems 
to use for his chiefly duties. It is rather interesting. 

The walk here to Dakingari was about 15 km. 
Along the way, I was walking with some other Hausa men. 
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One was a teacher and spoke English well, so we chatted a 
lot. He was very impressed with what we were doing. One 
man had a sling shot with him and was taking pot shots at 
birds along the side of the road. I then pulled out my own 
"Wrist Rocket" from America. They all fancied it, I think, 
and really wished they could have one. Their attitude was 
quite humorous. 

Soon, these other men branched off to another 
village but one young man walked with us all the way. 
Unfortunately, he could only speak Hausa so we didn't 
communicate much, although we tried. Birds have been 
continually becoming more common, including GREY 
HORNBILLS and ABYSSINIAN ROLLERS, along with 
RED-BEAKED HORNBILLS and LONG-TAILED 
STARLINGS. I've also identified the PALLID HARRIER 
(Circus macrourus), soaring lazily over the savannah 
looking for prey. I have also seen some RUFOUS- 
CROWNED ROLLERS (Coracias naevia) and some 
CARMINE BEE-EATERS (Merops nubicus), which is a 
favorite of mine. We also saw a BARBARY SHRIKE 
(Laniarius barbarus) the other day, which I was seeing in 
Maili also. They are a lot of birds I see that I'm sure I have 
not noted in this journal. The problem is that I don't have 
time to stop to properly identify everything. 

We are quite a long way from the river now, so I 
see fewer water birds. However, there are a lot of birds in 
the savannah. The area around here is quite rugged, with a 
lot of red earth and many flat-topped hills. It is actually very 
beautiful. We reached the town about 2 p.m. and checked in 
with the police. They wrote down our names and asked us 
some questions. After a while they were satisfied and we 
then walked over to the local government offices to meet the 
Chairman. He was a tall man who used to be in the military 
and has just recently been voted into office. He was very 
friendly and also very interested in our trip. We got a lot of 
questions answered and also learned that there was a little 
short cut down to the town of Yelwa, so we will take that 
route. They have us in a lodging house and have supplied us 
with mattresses, water and food. It sure feels good to rest. 


March 1991 
March 1: 


Today marks five months on the road. If I might 
say so myself, this is quite an accomplishment. We are now 
in the town of Bahindi, about 25 km from Dakin-gari. We 
walked around this morning until some of our hosts from the 
secretary’s building brought us some food. Rice with sauce 
is the popular food here, and I think if I’ve had that meal 
four times in a row now. Its pretty good, however. 

We walked about 15 km to a town where we 
stopped to rest. Steve and I ate some rice and sauce while 
John pigged out on millet cakes and milk. I met a man there 
who showed us the road from here to Bahinid (we branched 
off from the paved road). It was another 10 km walk but 


very nice. No traffic bothered us and it was a narrower road 
in an area that was more brushy. We also passed some more 
farms. John fell behind because of diarrhea, so we waited 
for him before entering the village. I think Tamba's feeling 
a bit weak today too. I felt fairly strong, for which I am 
happy. 

As it turns out, the Chief is not here. However, 
there is a representative who has given us a couple of mats 
on which to rest as well as a meal. They decided they 
wanted to tell the District Head that we were here; he lives 
in a town 5 km away. So, Tamba has hopped onto a 
motorbike with the Chief's representative, to go see the 
District Head. These local governments here are very 
numerous, maybe because of the huge population. Evidently, 
they just want to make sure that everything is under control. 

We are resting under a Nymph tree and John is 
looking at the map. I think he memorizes the maps. Last 
night, Tamba, Steve, and I walked into the town of Dakir- 
gar. We met a man from Lagos, whom Tamba had met 
earlier, and we strolled around some of the town. The moon 
was full and a lot of activity was going on. We met a crowd 
gathered around a large loudspeaker. One man chanted some 
words about Allah, or whatever, and the crowd then 
responded. It was kind of like responsive reading, except this 
was Islam and it was more like singing. We observed this 
for a while and then continued to stroll. Tamba really enjoys 
talking now that we can speak English to people. He calls 
himself our "public relations man" and likes to take the 
responsibility of doing the talking when we present 
ourselves to the authorities. He will really *whoop it up" 
about what we are doing. 

You know, John likes to talk whether anybody is 
listening or not. Steve and I are either writing in our 
journals or reviewing them. John in chattering away about 
where we should go next, according to the map, or where we 
should try to reach by when once we branch off to Jos. I 
guess we are used to it and accept it just as “John”. Maybe 
we tease him too much. He's just unique but some of his 
characteristics really make me laugh sometimes. For 
instance, often if he drops something, his reaction is as if he 
dropped a baby. He characteristically lets out a loud 
“oooh!” and flails his hands around trying to catch the object 
that has fallen. He's just rather humorous, I guess. 


March 2: 


This pen is made in Nigeria and that is why the 
writing is such poor quality. In many ways Nigeria is a great 
place, but there are a few things that is it notorious for and I 
will get into that soon. Yesterday evening, when Tamba 
returned from Baguda, he informed us that he had met the 
Paramount Chief and had been received very well. The 
Chief was excited to meet us and expected us to stop by. 
Steve, Tamba, and I went down to the river to wash. Bahini 
lies on the Sokot River, which is a major affluent [tributary] 
of the Niger. It was a lot bigger than I expected but quite 


shallow at this time of year. We swam (clowned and 
splashed, rather) for a while and then Steve and I rested in 
the sand for a little bit-- amidst the dung of cows and 
donkeys. To be honest, there really wasn't that much around. 
When we returned, John also went to take a bath. During 
that time, we were moved to an old lodging house and food 
was brought for us. John delayed in coming back so Musa, 
the Chief's representative, went down to the river to look for 
him. He came back and said that he had not found John. So, 
to search, Tamba started walking into the town again and 
there he found John. As it turns, out John had gotten lost 
coming back into the village. I’m not really sure that's how 
it happened, but apparently it did. He had even tried 
retracing his steps but was still lost. 

When John had joined us again, we chowed down 
on some delicious rice and fish. Somebody also brought 
some bouie or “pop”, as they call it here. Then somebody 
else brought some millet fufu and, not long afterwards, 
somebody else brought yet another dish. We stuffed 
ourselves and there was still plenty of food left over. 

Then, because I think we were all a little bit tired, 
we drifted off to sleep. Steve moved inside because the 
mosquitoes were bugging him; the rest of us slept outside. 
During the night, a heavy breeze came up and we were 
showered with Nymph leaves and berries, as we were under 
a Nymph tree. I was sitting up at the time, listening to the 
sounds all around, and all of a sudden there was a loud 
“CRASH”, a “BOOM” and a “glug-glug-glug” sound. John 
jumped up and let out a loud *oooh!". What had happened 
was that the wind blew over a mat made of cornstalks, which, 
in turn, tipped the waterpot (a big clay one that had been 
provided for us). When the pot fall, the water ran all over 
the ground before we could get it set upright again. With the 
sudden noise and clatter, it was kind of exciting. John's 
pillow got wet, as well as his mat-- but that was all replaced 
and we all fell asleep happily thereafter until morning. 

When we awoke we had another enjoyable 
breakfast before we left. It was necessary to cross the river 
by canoe, but, by the time we were all were in the canoe, the 
level of the water was so high it was about up to the top of 
the canoe's sides. Somehow we didn't sink, however, and 
we got across safely. The path to Baguo was a busy path 
and was very nice. It reminded me of Guinea. The Chief 
from Bahinid accompanied us a short ways and, when he left 
us, he gave us money. That also reminded me of Guinea. 
People were always giving a little something to strangers as 
an act of appreciation. Even here in the town, a boy gave us 
some Nigerian money (Naura). A couple people also gave 
us oranges and bananas too. 

I really enjoyed the path and there were many birds. 
I particularly noticed a KESTREL (Falco tinnunculus) 
hovering in flight over the open spaces. Doves were also 
numerous- LONG-TAILED DOVES, MOURNING 
DOVES, and LAUGHING DOVES. Also, making a lot of 
racket, were SENEGAL PARROTS and SENEGAL LONG- 
TAILED PARAKEETS, and GREY PLAINTAIN EATERS. 
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By the river this morning I saw a SENEGAL COUCAL 
[?Ceuthmocares sp.](which I haven't seen for quite a while-- 
since southern Mali) I also saw many RED- BEAKED 
HORNBILLS and GREY HORNBILLS, flying up and down 
as if they were on a roller coaster. I also identified WIRE- 
TAILED SWALLOWS (Hirundo smithii). They are quite 
beautiful. The males have long, attenuate, outer ventracies 
while the females do not. There was another prominent bird 
around but I was unable to identify it. I think it may have 
been some type of Babbler. It sure made a lot of noise. 
Other birds I have already mentioned, common to savannah, 
were also abundant. 

When we arrived in town, we went first to the 
Chief's house. He welcomed us and then directed us to go 
the police station to check in. Bad relations between the 
police and tourists in Nigeria is one of the things that Nigeria 
is notorious for. The situation we found was typical. First 
the police wanted us to show a letter from our federal 
government giving us permission to make this expedition. 
Then they wanted a letter from the Nigerian government as 
well. It was a “big-shot” officer, dressed in plain clothes, 
who was asking us these questions. Meanwhile a policeman 
in uniform handed me a local millet drink served in a pop 
bottle. It was spiked with sugar and ginger and was really 
good. Presently we were led to another man higher up. He, 
in turn, took us to a man who had just awakened from bed, 
or so it appeared. He told the second man to ask us questions. 
So, we went to an office and spent nearly an hour trying to 
be very patient with this nonsense. They asked us stupid 
questions—like "where was our permission to make this 
expedition?", “what types of cameras do you have?", and 
how many exposures in each?" They also asked for proof 
that Steve and I were students. When Steve showed his 
UWSP student ID card, the man recorded the UPC code 
symbol number from the back of the card! That was funny; 
it wouldn't do him much good. He also wanted a letter from 
the Christian mission that Tamba worked for, indicating he 
had permission to go on this trip. They couldn't understand 
what we were really doing and kept wanting us to "explain 
our purpose" in *one word". Well, after quite a long time, 
and a lot of patience from our side, they were finally 
finished. What is funny is that one man asking us questions 
was drunk, and was pretending to act really tough. 

When we finally finished, two of them 
accompanied us to the Chiefs place, to inspect our maps and 
cameras. They then said we were free. It’s important to note 
that they never mentioned anything about not taking pictures, 
a matter which would come up later. The Chief then showed 
us the house we were to lodge in, and also gave us a meal. 
We then went on a stroll around the town. We were in the 
market and I took a picture of a poster showing a tree. John 
also took a little bit of video footage. Suddenly a man came 
to us and wanted to talk to us. He said he was a “Private 
Investigator” and that he had caught us “red-handed” 
snapping pictures. We informed him that we had never been 
told that were not allowed to. We also said the police had 
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checked us all out, and we were cleared with them. Again, 
this fellow was a bit drunk, and he said (with a lot of 
authority) that he wanted to take us to the police station, 
have them seize our cameras, develop our film, and see what 
kind of pictures we had been taking. I was getting rather 
upset. We had been in the town for only a few hours and all 
these people were really wasting our time needlessly. 

The Chief tried to tell this man that everything was 
under control, but the fellow insisted we go with him back to 
the police station. There, the man who had questioned us 
said we could go but that we could not take any more 
pictures. To this the “Private Investigator” complained that 
our cameras should be seized. So, they took our cameras and 
told us to come back and collect them when we leave. They 
said that the problem with us was that, if we said we were 
following the river, what were we doing in town? It was 
crazy. 

It appears the police have nothing else to do. 
Maybe they are people with an inferiority complex and think 
they have to push people around. They should try to promote 
tourism and make foreigners feel welcome. I would actually 
help them. 

When we came back and told the Chief all about it, 
he apologized and said “those stupid men”. He said we 
should not be discouraged. So often the people here are very 
polite and generous. Most of the people really encourage us 
and even raise a fist in greeting us, telling us “Thanks you 
for your efforts”. It is a bit of encouragement. The minority, 
usually political officials or police, like to hassle us, I guess 
to show off their authority. Anyway, that is life in west 
Africa. 

We took a short stroll and chatted with some very 
nice people. I think I’ll go now and buy some snack food in 
the market. I bought some snack food-- 50 kobo of small 
rice cakes and 50 kobo worth of some other doughy stuff. It 
amounts to only 10 cents but is a breakfast. I was looking 
for a little sugar to dip it in, and a lady simply gave a boy 50 
kobo to go and buy me some sugar. All I did was greet her 
and she got me some sugar. Maybe she likes my looks. 

I forgot to mention something else that was 
interesting about the walk this morning. I came across 
several plants that looked very much like the American 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit”. In fact, I think it may be one, but 
maybe some different variety. It was quite neat. I took a 
picture for the record. 


March 3: 


The children are gathered around as if I were a 
dung heap and they were flies. They are everywhere! They 
just stand around staring at us. At least they are quite polite. 
I think John just got tired of them because he “shoo’ed” 
them out. We are now at the town of Zaria, which is along 
the river. We left Gagudo this morning, after first going to 
the police station to collect our cameras and then greeting 
the Chief. He informed us that the shortest way to where we 


want to go was through Zaria. 

After receiving breakfast, we departed. Last night 
we had quite a fun time. We chatted awhile with the Chief at 
his place, talking of the local food, Nigerian officials who 
don't know their jobs (like our “Private Investigator" friend). 
The Chief referred to him as a “useless person”. It’s sad, but 
true. Often police like to put on a lot of show. While we 
were eating, some men brought in a boy who had stolen 
some mangoes. They had a rope tired around his waist as if 
he were a monkey. They talked with the Chief about the 
situation and then let the boy go. I think they basically 
wanted to humiliate him a bit so he would think twice about 
stealing again. 

We left the Chief's compound and were all strolling 
a bit in the market. John wanted to find some coffee. We 
didn’t find any of that, but we did find a different drink. It 
was mostly ginger, with a touch of “Bournavita” (a Nigerian 
chocolate drink), a little milk and a little sugar. It was 
pretty good but the ginger made my head spin a little bit. 
Also, something recently gave me the diarrhea, because I’ve 
been several times during the night with that problem. 

We left town about 9 a.m. to begin our walk. It was 
about 16 km to where we are now. We stopped once for a 
break, and we saw a snake in the tree right next to us. I 
don’t know what kind it was but it was quite small and had a 
white belly and gray back. When we arrived at the town we 
found the Chief to be a very young man. He seemed very 
intelligent, however, and understood well what we were 
doing. He has given us lodging at the school building and 
bread and a soft drink for lunch. He also asked us what kind 
of food we eat. This is a very common question because 
people often think we don’t’ like their food. We always tell 
them that we do, and that we eat whatever they eat. So, 
usually we get their food. Here, however, I think he gave us 
bread simply because we were westerners. It was good 
bread, however. 

There is a possibility that we may be taking river 
transport from here to Selwa, or Bin Yauri-- two towns right 
next to each other). If we do that, we will probably be able to 
reach all the way to Bida before branching off the Jos. I am 
really looking forward to our “spring break’ in Jos. It will 
be so nice to see my parents and to just kick back and have a 
little vacation. This afternoon, John, Tamba, and I went 
down to the river to wash ourselves and some clothes. The 
river was actually about 2 km away. Tamba and I ran half of 
the way with the children all following. They are very 
attached to us. On the way, we walked through some small 
side streams and passed by a lot of cattle that were busy 
grazing. One cow had just given birth to a beautiful white 
calf. A lot of swampy pools were nearby, full of lily pads 
and quite a few “Lily Terrors”. They look quite funny, with 
very long legs and very long claws. One boy had captured 
one. 

We arrived at the riverside and enjoyed a swim. 
The current was quite fast here. The children found a place 
on the bank to make a mud slide, and they had a great time 
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getting dirty and sliding into the water. Soon, a whole herd 
of cows came to drink while we were swimming so we got 
out and walked back into town. On the way we met a man 
who had lived in Mali and spoke some Bambara. Tamba 
chatted with him a bit. 


March 4: 


We are perched perilously in a small canoe, which 
is roped onto another motorized canoe, and headed toward 
Yauri. The man running the canoe is originally from Segou, 
in Mali. They have even made the Mali tea for us. It’s 
wonderful. Life is full of surprises and adventure, if you 
look for it. We had a little bit of excitement last night too. I 
was strolling around the town when I met Tamba. He said 
that John had found a place where they had the “local brew” 
and there was a celebration going on. We walked over and 
found the place. We basically followed the noise. There 
were three musicians making the music. One had a calabash 
shaped object, which was of beads. He used it like a rattle, 
shaking it and pounding it against his hands and even his 
feet. He really “went to town”. The second man had an 
instrument much like a violin, but simpler. It was half a 
calabash, covered with goat skin (I think), and the neck was 
a stick. He would run another stick over the strings to 
produce an eerie screeching violin-like sound. The third 
musician was a drummer and he pounded on a calabash 
turned upside down on the ground. There was also an older 
man and three older ladies dancing around. It didn’t take me 
long to join in, and I stamped around for a little while. 
Tamba also joined me. It was wild and fun. I didn’t think 
where was any particular reason they were celebrating, other 
than just to have a good time. They served us some millet 
brew, which was quite strong actually but tasted good. I 
think they call it *Bouroukouto" here. 

I think John and Steve may have had a little bit 
more than Tamba and I, because they arrived earlier. John 
said he could feel the effect because they had kept offering it 
to him. Steve was acting a little silly too, but I never know 
what is normal or not with Steve. After a while, the music 
stopped and the party was over. We gave a little bit of 
money to help pay for the party and walked back to visit the 
Chief. He provided a real meal of rice with meat sauce. 
Back at our lodging we got into a discussion about evolution 
and creation and then drifted off to sleep. 

This morning the plan was to go down to the river 
and wait for a boat to come by going to Yauri. However, 
some other man in the village advised us to go to another 
town, called Maggi, on the other side of the river where we 
said we would more likely catch a boat. We took the advice 
and walked about 2 km to another town. There a boy took 
us across by canoe. From there, we walked another 2 km to 
another town; there we were directed to the road to Maggi. 
That was about 10 more km! We arrived about 11:30 a.m. 
and found out that the boats had left but there was a chance 
that another was coming. 


We rested, found some food to eat, and enjoyed 
listening to the fruit bats rattling around in the Nymph tree 
above our heads. At least I enjoyed it. I was drifting off 
into a nap when a boat came, which is the one we are now 
on. A couple of fellows from the town helped us in fixing a 
price. We agreed on 60 Naira for the bunch of us. I think 
that may be a little bit higher than normal but we are the 
only passengers and it really isn't too bad of a price. 


March 5: 


I am relaxing in the Madonna Hotel in Yauri. I am 
also running to the toilet every half hour because of diarrhea. 
Here, we each have our own private room compliments of 
the local government. Each room has a bed, a desk, and a 
bathroom. My bathroom drain doesn't drain water properly, 
the flush doesn't work too well on the toilet, and there is not 
even a toilet seat cover, but I’m not complaining. I also 
have an electric fan. 

We arrived here in this large town at dusk last night. 
The guys who brought us in the canoe turned right around 
and headed back up the river once they dropped us off. We, 
in turn, asked for directions to the police station. Arriving 
there, the police seemed very friendly. We met with the 
main commander, a nice man, formerly from Lagos. He was 
seemingly impressed with us and glad we had come first to 
the police to register our presence. He called the local 
government Chairman on the telephone and he too came 
over to meet us. We asked about a place to stay and the 
Chairman said that he would take care of us. He had his 
driver take us first to a very nice hotel, where there was a 
fish pond in the yard. The hotel turned out to be full so he 
was directed by the man to take us to this hotel, which he 
also owned. Our stay here will be paid for by the local 
government. 

It's kind of nice to think of all the places we have 
slept on this expedition. We have experienced everything 
from sleeping in the sand to sleeping in canoes, mosques, 
and hotels. When we got settled we found a local restaurant 
and ate some pounded yams. 

This morning we went downtown. We first greeted 
the police commander and then the local Chairman. The 
Chairman then suggested that we also meet the local 
“Aimer”, which is a very high and respected traditional 
leader. We did so, meeting him in a very luxurious room. 
He was a huge man and very finely dressed. The men around 
round him were elderly men, dressed in flowing, very 
colorful, robes. He said that, if they had known about us 
earlier, they could have really been prepared to treat us with 
luxury. It would have really been something if we could 
have stayed in the Aimer's palace. 

Well, in about a week we will take our "spring 
break" in Jos, and then continue the final stretch of our 
journey. The end is in sight and we are excited and even 
more determined. We are not too far from the point where 
Mungo Park lost his life (New Busa, which is 2 or 3 days 
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walk from here on the south side of Kiangi Lake) The 
people here assure us he was killed in an attack by an 
isolated band of people. Whatever the case may be, we are 
excited by the notion that we have travelled and explored the 
whole length of the River Niger, mostly on foot and 
occasionally by river transport. I don’t’ know of anyone else 
who has accomplished that. The dangers and risks aren’t as 
bad as they were in the day of Mungo Park and the other 
explorers of 200 years ago but I still feel that we have really 
accomplished something. We have learned and experienced 
much, and I hope we can share our learning somehow with 
the rest of the world. 


3 ok ok ok 2k 2k ok ok 
Diary 
Book No. 3 


March 1991, continued. 
March 7: 


We are in a small, interesting town called Nasko, 
and are lodged in the living room of a house which has 
carpet, a nice couch, chairs and a ceiling fan, which is quite 
a luxury. The reason I say that we are lodged in the living 
room is because other people are lodged in the other rooms. 


I think they may be rural health workers, here on assignment. 


The reason I say it is an interesting town is because...but, 
wait! Before I get into that, let me catch you up on our 
adventure since we left Yauri (which is where I left off in 
my second journal). 

Yelwa-Yauri was a nice rest break for us. I was 
having diarrhea quite severely so I needed a day off. I 
enjoyed my bed and ceiling fan at the Madonna Hotel a great 
deal. The hotel also had a bar and restaurant. Normally, I 
don't spend a lot of money at these places and normally I 
don't drink. But, here both Tamba and I bought a “Rock” 
beer to celebrate the success of our expedition so far. This 
"Rock" beer is brewed in Jos, Nigeria, where I went to high 
school, so it served as a reminder of those sweet high school 
days. 

Yesterday morning, before leaving, we wanted to 
say farewell to the local Government Chairman, so we 
walked downtown again to the market and into the 
government. buildings. Finding that he was out, but soon 
expected, we then walked over to the market, and “chowed 
down" on rice and beans. I was hungry for some bananas so 
I walked over to a nearby pile of them about to be loaded on 
a truck. I was planning to buy some but the man then 
handed me a couple as a gift. What nice people, huh? 

Anyway, when we got back to the Chairman's 
office, we discovered he was still out. So, we sat in his 
office, chatting with his Vice-Chairman and with another 
man from the Security Office. The man from the Security 
Office was upset that we had not come to see the "Security 
People" when we arrived in town. We explained that we had 
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seen the police and everything had checked out fine and we 
were leaving town today anyway. However, he politely 
insisted that it was necessary to visit the Security Office. So 
we did, after leaving a note of thanks on the desk of the 
Chairman, saying “goodbye” to him. The Vice Chairman 
gave us 20 Naira with which to buy food on the road. It 
seems to be a fairly common thing here to give a small gift 
of money to travelers. At the Security Office, they took 
down our names and nationalities. Then they said that we 
were free to leave. We also interrupted the police 
commander, in one of his meetings, to say "goodbye". 
Finally we were off. We said “goodbye” to our hotel friends 
and were off down the road. 

In a couple of hours we stopped at Bin Yauri for 
lunch and then continued on another 6 km to the village of 
McLaine (spelling?) It was named after a British 
construction worker who built a bridge here and also died 
here. As we walked into town, Tamba and I approached a 
group of men sitting under a mat shelter, and offered our 
hands to some of them. We were a bit surprised when 
nobody would shake our hands. That seemed odd, and 
Tamba, being very sensitive to this sort of thing, was upset 
and ready to walk on to another village. However, they 
informed us that they would call a man who could speak 
English. When he arrived we explained to him that we 
wanted to see the Chief. So, a boy led us to his residence 
near the market place. We discovered that he had gone to 
Yauri but should be back shortly, so we waited. 

It happened to be market day and we noticed some 
interesting things going on. The smell of “bouroukoutou” 
was in the air (which is a very unique smell) and, just as 
unique, were the ladies selling it to the passers-by. I walked 
over and one of them gave me a sample. I don't particularly 
care for the stuff, but it was a nice offer, so I drank some 
anyway. I asked, with sign language, if I could take a 
picture, but they cringed and refused. Later I took one from 
a distance. I also noticed men walking around, wearing 
shorts, carrying swords, and sporting some interesting 
hairdos, which contained blue coloring and beads. To wear 
shorts, especially in the market, is very rare for Africans. 
When I asked about these people, I was informed that they 
were a part of the Kamberi tribe and they live only in the 
bush. They hold on very strongly to the past and it is rare to 
find one that has westernized. They refuse to wear much in 
terms of clothing, especially the women. Another 
interesting side of this is that they carry all their loads on 
their shoulders, rather than on their heads like most other 
African women. I wish I could have learned more about 
them. 

We also came across a snake dancer in the market 
who had a box of snakes. He played with the snakes, putting 
them down his pants, talking to them, kissing them, and so 
on. As the crowd gathered, he sold small packets of 
traditional medicine. He was quite a character, yelling and 
dancing and really getting the crowd excited. John took 
some video footage and I also took some snapshots. I 


gathered my courage and stepped into the circle with him. 
This made him happy and he was about to hand me a snake 
but, before giving it to me, he talked to it and spit on its 
head-- supposedly protecting me from the snake, which was 
non-poisonous. I held it, wrapped it around my neck, and 
even kissed it. But, I was not about to put it down my pants! 
The crowd clapped for me and Steve took a couple of 
snapshots. 

Anyway, the Chief eventually showed up and said 
that it was no problem to sleep there. We found it odd, 
however, that he did not show us to any lodging place. Later 
we discovered that he was expecting us to sleep on the 
ground outside. Tamba again became annoyed and said that 
we need security and a place to at least put our bags. Tamba 
had been drinking “douroukoutou” and his eyes were heavy. 
I think it makes him crabby too. Anyway, we received a 
place to sleep and Tamba fell asleep right away. We 
couldn't even wake him up to eat, even though both John 
and I tried. 

After eating, the rest of us walked down the road to 
a small river with a friend we had met. We wanted to see 
the river and the bridge that McLaine had built. When we 
returned, after waiting a short time, food was brought to us. 
Some time after this we all went to sleep. 

The next moming we woke up very early and 
walked about 20 km to the town called Libelli where we ate 
some breakfast at the "Sugar and Larri" hotel. There, we 
met a man named Jonn who thought we were crazy for doing 
what we are doing. He kept mumbling about how he pities 
us. He insisted that it would still be another five months 
before we could finish our expedition and that we should 
change our route if we were determined to walk. He warned 
us that by walking the bush roads we could come across 
dangerous bush people who, in his words, act "just like wild 
animals". He also said that we would run into Yaraba 
people who eat human flesh. The Yaraba people are a 
prominent tribe in Nigeria and I’m quite sure they are quite 
civilized. So, this guy was quite a character! 

From that place we branched off on another road 
toward Salka. On the road we met some reporters who 
interviewed us right there. They said that we may show up in 
the national newspaper here. At about 12:30 p.m. we arrived 
here in the town of Nasko. Now I will explain why it is such 
an interesting town. 

Here, westernization is intermixed with other, very 
traditional, things. As we came into town a Fulani family 
rushed out to greet us and offered us some milk and water. 
The town has a very fancy mosque currently under 
construction, many modern buildings, and also a big 
agricultural project with a lot of modern machinery. But 
also in the town are many mud huts and many very 
traditional-looking people. Although electricity is common, 
as well as other modern things, there is a stark contrast in the 
ways of life within the town. The man who led us into the 
town said that the modern buildings belong mostly to the 
newcomers and that the huts belong more to the indigenous 
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people. I think this is the home town of some political 
figure-- thus the sudden development. After the visit here 
we will be heading more into the bush. 


March 8: 


I’m laying under a Mango tree and have just 
awakened from a long nap. We have arrived in Salka. 
Yesterday, in Nasko, I spent most of the afternoon resting. 
Terry and Gabriel, two men working on the construction of 
the mosque in town, were lodged at the same place we were 
in, so we visited with them a bit. The town Nasko is named 
after the minister of the federal capital of Abujah. He has 
poured a lot of money into the town, providing a water 
system, electricity, a bank, a huge mosque under 
construction, roads, and many other things. He himself has a 
large piece of land where he has a house, a barn, some 
granaries, a lot of horses, a yard full of fruit trees, and even 
peacocks. He has soldiers who guard the place. It will be a 
nice place for him to retire to, I’m sure. 

It was nice to hear the peacocks cry at night. They 
sound just like cats almost. The Chief of the town is this 
rich fellow’s older brother. He provided us with food, 
including pounded corn with meat sauce and some 
scrambled eggs. It was very tasty. Terry also gave us a little 
bit of rice that he had prepared. We chatted with these guys 
for a while and exchanged addresses. Just as we were 
drifting off to sleep, another man we had met at the police 
Station came over. He wanted my address in America 
because he wants to go to school there and needs a contact. 
A lot of people want my address for that reason, and I hope 
they don’t expect too much from me. Anyway, we slept 
well but woke up too early-- 4 a.m. 

After waking we began to walk to here. It was 
longer than we expected, so we decided to stay here for the 
night. We walked 15 km and then stopped for some 
breakfast at a village along the way. There was rock 
blasting going on in the area, so there were big "booms" 
going on around us. It felt like we were in a war zone. We 
continued on another 10 km or so until we reached here. 
Much of the land we passed through was desert but with 
some tall trees. I think this must be a very fertile area. We 
also walked past a big farming operation. They had barns 
and a lot of livestock-- including cows, sheep, and even 
camels. Most of the area had recently been burned off 
including all the dry season grass. There were beautiful 
yellow flowers growing throughout the fire area. Life comes 
from death! I think the heat of the fire germinated the seed. 
It was beautiful. 

The area we are walking through is becoming more 
green and the area has more and more palms, which are used 
for producing lamp oil and palm wine. Tamba just came 
back from the market and said that he discovered some palm 
wine. I think he really misses that stuff. Upon arrival here, 
we first stopped to rest at a place where a couple young men 
were running a mini-pharmacy. From there we went to see 


the Chief. The children, as usual, became very excited about 
us and were crowding all over the place. We were waiting 
for the Chief inside of a room, and the children were pushing 
and shoving to get a place in the doorway so that they could 
have a look at us. Eventually, they allowed the children to 
come in one by one to greet us. The children loved that. 

The Chief's son, Michael, wanted us to show some 
documents. He explained that they would all feel more 
comfortable knowing exactly what we were doing and where 
we were going because many people were nervous about the 
unrest in Liberia and also the Gulf War. Many people think 
we are refugees sometimes. We show our papers and then 
there is no problem. 

They have lodged us at the house of the pastor here 
from the United Missionary Church. James McDowell is his 
name, and I know him from going to school in Jos. We saw 
his picture on the wall, so that was neat. There are a lot 
more Christians showing up as we move south. This town is 
made up of Kamberi people-- which is the same tribe as the 
people we met at McLaine. They told us that the first 
missionary came here in 1923, was rejected, and later came 
back again. We met one of the first men to become a 
Christian here. He is old now but was a boy when he 
accepted Christ. Most of the town is Christian now. I'm 
told they used to be “pagans” who worshiped idols. It seems 
like a nice town. 

Some ladies bought us some food and we also 
received some big fresh mangos. They were delicious. One 
lady gave us a gift of money as well. Oh! I forgot to tell 


you about our exciting experience with road police yesterday. 


We were walking in the early morning while it was still dark 
and we came across a police checkpoint. They became 
frightened when they saw us, grabbed their guns, and 
practically screamed at us to stop. Believe me, we did! I 
think for them to see white men walking along a road with 
big packs on their backs at night was a strange sight to them. 
My sword stuck up on the side of my pack and may have 
looked very much like a gun. They made me take it out and 
lay it on the ground. As soon as they learned what we were 
actually doing, and saw our passports they seemed to ease up 
and became very friendly. They wished us well and sent us 
on our way. 

I’ve also been seeing some more birds and 
identified some new ones. Way back in the area of Zaria I 
noticed a WHITE-NECKED STORK (Ciconia episcopus) 
sitting in a tall tree. In the same town, perched on top of a 
Bao-Bao tree were several GREY HERONS (Ardea 
cinerea). Recently, often soaring over the newly burned 
areas, looking for prey, I have seen many GRASS HOPPER 
BUZZARDS (Butastur rufipennis). Vve also seen a few 
BAR-BREASTED MOUSEBIRDS (Colius striatus) and 
also found a dead Owl on the road which I identified as a 
WHITE-FACED OWL (Otus leucotis). A lot of LONG- 
TAILLED HOOPOES, mentioned previously, are also 
around these parts. 
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March 9: 


We have arrived in Sabon-Gari, which is a village 
that is quite secluded in the bush. The area around here is 
becoming more and more tropical. Today reminded us a 
little bit of Sierra Leone. We had to wade across a river and 
we have been walking past palm trees, which are being 
tapped for wine. In fact, just this moment, the elders have 
arrived with two containers of palm wine to share with us. 
Palm wine and Bikiti (or *Bouroukoutou") is really popular 
among the Kamberi people. Yesterday, at Salka, we met a 
young man called *Eddy Love" (he said that he loved his 
lovers; what a character!) Anyway he treated us to some 
palm wine. We also needed directions for the road we were 
planning to take. It seemed like the road shown on the map, 
leading to Fajhi, was not known to these people. Finally 
they told us of another road going to Mokwa and then 
somebody else informed us of yet another road going to 
Mokwa. We were going to take the latter but, that evening, I 
was talking to one of the townspeople about the confusion 
about roads and he informed me yet another road leading to 
a place fairly close to where we wanted to go, so that is the 
one we have taken. 

We said farewell to the Chief, and after waking up 
at daybreak our host, Peter (or Betnos, in the local language) 
showed us the road. We walked about 4 km and my 
stomach felt terrible; we had to stop for a bit. After that I 
felt a little better. We walked about 3 hours to a town called 
Wanda, where we stopped to eat a little bit. We also wanted 
to see the Chief. He gave us a bottle of Bikiti to drink John 
and Tamba consumed a lot, but I really didn't feel like 
drinking it. He (the Chief) also brought some bananas for us. 
When we asked about the area, they said there was a village 
not too far away called Sarbon Gari. We decided to move 
on to there, so the Chief provided a young man named Jerry 
to guide us on the foot path to this village. It was a nice walk 
through some very green bush. I wouldn't call it tropical but 
it has a lot of deciduous trees and vegetation. You could call 
it “Guinea Savannah" I guess or maybe upland forest. 

At one point we crossed the Kongagora River, 
which is a tributary of the Niger. We took a short break 
there, enjoying the cool water. I noticed there was a PIGMY 
KINGFISHER (Ceyx picta) there. They are quite beautiful 
birds. Here, near the town, is a small stream, which flows 
from an underground spring. It runs through a big garden 
where rice, banannas, and palm trees are grown, as well as a 
lot of brush. I was sitting in the garden and identified some 
RED-THROATED BEE EATERS (Merops bulocki). There 
was also a small type of Tree Squirrel with a long tail 
running around; I don't' know what species it was. 


March 10: 
This place is called Soba. It is market day here and 


the atmosphere around us shows it. The “main strip" of the 
town is bustling with activity. Woman are seated around on 


the ground, all over the place, selling bananas, porridge, 
bean cakes, and other types of food. Stalls are full of clothes, 
bicycle parts, hats, household goods and many other things. 
Another section of the market is where all the meat is sold, 
some raw and some already grilled. Bright colors are 
everywhere, as people like to dress up on market day. I can 
hear the call to prayer over the loudspeaker, and the men are 
coming to the mosque with their plastic tea kettles. Before 
entering the mosque to pray they have to wash their feet, 
hands, head, ears, mouth, and face so that they are 
ceremonially clean. They also have to urinate before praying. 

This town seems to be quite strictly Moslem, and 
for that reason the smell of local beer is not around. We 
arrived here before 11 a.m. this morning. We walked 
straight through, without stopping, from Sabon-Gari. 
Mohammed, who is the Arabic teacher here, and his friend, 
guided us here on bicycles. Nobody seems to walk in this 
part of Nigeria. They all have bicycles. They also use the 
local road transport, which is mostly pick-up trucks. Last 
night we watched Mohammed teaching. He writes on flat 
wood boards with ink made from a local tree and with a big 
pen created from a corn stalk, sharpened at the end. He 
writes Islamic phrases on the board, mostly from the Koran. 
Then the students, both young and old, learn to read while 
sitting around a big grass bonfire. All of them read aloud 
and at the same time. It's interesting. If Mohammed hears a 
mistake, he corrects it. If some have questions, they ask. I 
think the words are mostly memorized and not understood 
completely. 

We left at daybreak this morning. Mohammed told 
us that the Chief of the village thought we were there to start 
a school or a hospital or make the local road better. The 
Chief, and his elders, could not speak English but they got 
through to us that they wanted a school and a hospital so 
their children could learn and also be healthy. The nearest 
school is too far away to send their children to day after day. 
I think it is their government who needs to take care of these 
problems. 

The road we walked on was only two tire tracks 
and nearly impassible for vehicles. One truck passed us 
along the way. It w as a nice walk. A lot of various birds 
were around, including three of the four types of Rollers. 
When we had walked for about 3 hours, a bicycle passed me 
with John's backpack strapped on. Soon Mohammed came 
up with Tamba's bag on his bike. His friend took Steve's 
bag. They would have taken our loads earlier but had 
thought that we wanted to carry them. A man passing by 
had offered to take John's bag so that sparked the idea. 
Soon enough, the pick-up truck passed by and the driver 
offered to take my bag also, as far as Soba. So, we all felt a 
lot lighter and hurried on to this place. 

Arriving here, we found our bags with the Chief. 
Since it was market day, we decided to stop here. Some of 
the people here are Kamberi. Fulanis are also around, their 
woman with black make-up and fancy hairdos and the men 
strolling around with staffs, swords, and big straw hats. 
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Hausa people in their “Babangida” robes and hats are also 
common here. Many of the various tribes in Nigeria can be 
identified by scars on their faces, made when they were very 
young. This is becoming a bit more rare now as western 
ways are having more influence. Well, I think I'll go 
meander around a little bit. 


March 16: 


Now I am in Jos, Nigeria, and having a wonderful 
"vacation". From Soba, we walked about 25 km to Kabojie 
and then took transport here to Jos. Our night in Soba was 
interesting. We slept outside and there was a camel right 
next to us chewing its cud all night and making a terrible 
racket. 


March 18: 


I didn't get very far writing in my journal while in 
Jos. Now we are on the Kwara Express bus, headed for 
Ilorin. Jim McDowell has invited us to his home there for an 
evening. It's a ways away from the river but the transport is 
cheap, and the invitation was there, so that where we're 
going. Anyway, let me continue the story. 

From Soba we walked to Adogo, ate some 
breakfast of millet cakes and sauce, and then continued 
walking to Kabojii (which is on the main road from 
Kontagora to Mokina). The day was quite humid but it was 
a good walk. Arriving there about noon, we decided to find 
transport directly to Jos. I think we were all a little anxious 
to take a vacation. We loaded up on a minibus that took us 
to a junction where we were to catch another bus to Tagina. 
The first trip went smoothly and we were able to catch our 
second bus fairly quickly. However, on the way to Tagina, 
the bus started sputtering like crazy at a certain speed. We 
made it to Tagina but we had to move quite slowly. At the 
taxi park there, we were hoping to find transport all the way 
to Kauna, and then to Jos. But, as it turned out, there were no 
taxis direclty to Kajuna. So, after waiting for a little while 
we ended up going to Birin-gari where, we were told, we 
could find transport to Kadina. 

This was another interesting ride. As usual, it was 
quite crowded. On the way, something went wrong with the 
brake lining. I think it was leaking. When we finally got to 
town, we stopped at a mechanic’s place and a boy, no older 
than fifteen, welded the lining for us. We arrived there as it 
was getting dark. We waited around a good hour, trying to 
catch a taxi. We thought we might have to spend the night, 
but, finally, a bus came along that had room for us. We 
arrived in Karina about 10:30 p.m. but were unable to find a 
bus going to Jos right away. While the buses were filling up, 
we found some food to eat. We ended up leaving after 11:00 
p.m and arrived at Jos about 3 a.m. Our contacts in Jos were 
the Evenhouses but we didn’t want to wake them so early in 
the morning. So, we strolled from the University of Jos 
(where we were dropped off) through the town all the way to 


the CRC compound where the Evenhouses lived. It was 
about 7 km worth of walking but was fun because nobody 
was on the streets and it was nice to recognize this places 
from when I lived here in Jos four years earlier. 

We arrived at the CRC compound about 4 a.m. or 
so, and the guard let us in. His name is Baba, and he let us 
hang out near his little shed. He's been there for a long time, 
so he knows some of the students that we know. It was nice. 
We talked about Krister, and what he was up to. 

We ate well too and then were put up at the 
Lutheran guesthouse located on Mango Road. There we 
relaxed and caught up on our sleep. Today, Wednesday, we 
went downtown and walked round a bit. Steve and I went to 
the zoo, and that brought back some memories. The zoo has 
gone down hill a little bit but it was fun to see some of the 
animals again. The chimps are the funniest and the fruit 
bats, always flying above the trees, are also fun. While in 
Jos, Steve and I spent a lot of time visiting with some of the 
teachers and students we knew. It was nice. The place itself 
hadn't changed much but some of the people and places are 
different. They said that things have been kind of “dead” 
since my class left. My class was so cool. I'm proud of it. 

Anyway, my parents showed up Friday evening and 
we moved to a guesthouse just built near the the 
Evenhouse's hostel. It was fun to see my parents. I spent a 
lot of time visiting with them. Mom brought a lot of food to 
spoil me, including chocolates and apples. It was great. We 
were invited out by a lot of people too. We ate at Boer's, the 
Evenhouse’s and Arp’s. Sherry Woods, the school 
counselor while I was there gave us 200 Naira with which to 
celebrate. Everybody was really excited about what we were 
doing. Mrs. Boer invited me to speak to her 3 grade class, 
which I did. That was fun. I felt like someone famous. 

On Saturday, Steve, my folks, and I went shopping 
downtown. I bought a pair of running shoes as well as some 
African cloth. Down in the market, we met another snake 
dancer, with a cobra. That Saturday happened to also be 
Carnival Day, put on by the school sophomores. That night 
we enjoyed the music put on by the students. Afterward, we 
(some of the young people, Ruth, Mike Rickover, the Gorder 
girls, and a few others) were going to play volleyball. I 
ended-up talking a lot to Letha Gorder. We walked up 
Flattop hill and even climbed the tower there. 

We had a good time, and, when Steve and I return 
through Jos, we plan to do some more fun things together. 
On Sunday, we enjoyed the church service at school and 
then had a fine meal made by my mother. Afterwards, Ruth, 
Mike, Letha, Marit, Steve, and I went out to Rayfield (the 
old tin mines which are now filled with water). We swam, 
talked, and had a good time. That night we saw a musical 
performance by a Nigerian choir at the church; that was nice. 
After spending some more time with my parents, Steve and I 
visited with Marit and Letha. 

It was a fun vacation. This morning my parents 
took us to the bus station where we met Tamba and John. 
My parents took off to Cameroon and we soon left on the 
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bus to Ilorin. I slept most of the way because the bus was 
not crowded; we had plenty of room. 

Arriving here at Ilorin, at the home of Jim 
McDowells, Jim took us to a swimming pool at one of the 
hotels for a little while. We swam and then were taken on a 
tour of Ilorin. We saw the old part of town-- which seemed 
to be quite run down. W also saw a couple of beautiful 
mosques as well as a church here. Then we came back and 
had a delicious supper prepared by Mrs. McDowell. 
Tomorrow we are planning to take transport to Jeba in order 
to see the Mungo Park/Landers Grother [explorers] 
Monument. Then we will continue our trek. It’s exciting 
because the end is in sight. 


March 20: 


I just finished plucking a chicken. We are in the 
bush about 10 km southeast of Kbojie. We have stopped to 
rest at a small Fulani camp. We were walking by and a man 
rushed out to greet us and invite us to rest. I love that. Now 
all are resting on mats and pillows under the shade of a tree. 
The men are sitting around with us while the women and 
children are gathered together preparing some kind of leaves 
as food. They invited us to eat chicken. We agreed, so they 
killed a chicken and we are now in the process of preparing 
it. They are a very kind people. The boys have pierced left 
ears and often wear a safety pin through the hole. Their 
heads are mostly shaved except for an occasional tuft in 
front or in back. Often they seem to have long braids 
hanging down too. The girls have long hair and are often 
seen sitting braiding each others’ hair. The men often are 
seen carrying a stick, often walking with the stick over their 
shoulders, resting their arms on the staff. It also seems that 
they wear black plastic shoes, often too big for them, but 
they don’t seem to mind. Yesterday morning, after a 
wonderful breakfast with the McDowells, we found a 
minibus to take us to Jebba. 

The ride to Jebba went smoothly. At Jebba we 
wanted to visit the monument and the hydroelectric dam. We 
went to the NEDA power station in town to ask if we could 
visit the dam. They said that we could but that it was about 6 
km away. We started walking and walked over the Niger on 
a big bridge. Sitting in the middle of the river is what is 
called “Juju Rock”, which is supposedly a dwelling place of 
evil spirits. We’re told that people still go to the island and 
offer sacrifices to appease the spirits there. Anyway we 
walked by the Mungo Park/Landers Grother monument, 
which really isn’t that spectacular. 

On our way to the dam, a NEPA officer picked us 
up in his vehicle, which was nice. Arriving there, we asked 
if we could visit the inside of the dam. So, a couple of 
women employees showed us around. It was quite 
impressive with its six generators, turbines, gates etc. The 
reservoir isn’t as big as that of Kainji, but it was big. After 
the tour, we sat down in the staff canteen and ate lunch. I 
had some food my mom had left and Tamba had some 


“coopu pu plantain”, potatoes and pork that was prepared by 
the wife of Joseph (the caretaker of the Lutheran guesthourse 
in Jos). We got a ride back into Jebba with a big trailor that 
picked up the employess. Then, in town, we picked up a taxi 
to Mokwa and, from there, an other one to Kabojie, where 
we left off. 

In Kabojie we first went to see the Chief. There we 
met another man who had lived in Pittsburgh, USA, while 
studying in school. He offered to lodge us. His name is 
Martin Musa. He is a very nice man. It is Ramadan month, 
so the Moslems are fasting during the day. Martin is 
Christian, however, so he fed us bread and tea, along with 
some bean cakes. This morning we had more tea and bread, 
with some scrambled eggs and chicken. I think Martin 
wants to feed us western style. 

This morning we were directed to this very 
primitive two-track road which heads to Bida. We have 
been walking on it for about two hours and now we are 
taking a break. 

It is later now and, in fact, we have ended up 
spending the whole day here. An old man where we were 
resting invited us to stay and we couldn't refuse. We have 
eaten a delicious roasted chicken and have walked down to a 
small river in a valley where there are rapids. It's a beautiful 
spot and we've had a good time swimming. Some of the 
boys came along and splashed around too. We have also 
taken a nice long siesta. We are thinking of spending some 
time walking yet tonight. 


March 21: 


Well, we ended up not walking at night. We left 
camp the next morning as it was getting light. Yesterday 
afternoon, Steve and I walked back down to the stream. 
Many more people (mostly children) were there, filing up 
pans or plastic tubs with water. One man was using a 


donkey to carry his water. I think that’s what I would do too. 


I think many of the children were from the village nearby 
because they look like Kamberi people rather than Fulani. 
The children at first were a little timid with our presence. 
However, it didn't take long for their courage to develop and 
soon they were putting on a show for us-- jumping and 
splashing around in the water. One boy and girl in particular 
seemed to be having a competition to see who could do the 
bravest and mot fantastic jumps into the water. There was a 
ledge where they could jump into a fairly deep hole. They 
were doing turn arounds, somersaults, and jacknifes in the 
air, etc. To be honest I think the girl did better than the boy. 
Anyway, we rested well back at the camp and some 
more food was provided for us. They fed us a gray-green 
looking fu-fu, most probably made with Guinea corn. It was 
tasty but I think I still prefer rice. As I slept, it seemed like 
someone was chatting quietly nearby, even when I awoke in 
the early hours of the night. These Fulani people are so 
interesting. Some of them had come into the camp and just 
set up shop, as if they had simply dropped their belongings 
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in the middle of nowhere and acted as if this was home. 

The Fulani's have now erected a lean-to shelter for 
our use. Actually, since they have just recently arrived, I 
think they are planning to build some grass shelters that 
would serve their purposes while they camp here. The way 
they live is like one big happy family. They all appear to get 
along well together (or so it seems). The old man who 
seems to be the head man is often holding a baby, talking to 
it, etc. and the women and girls are often braiding each 
other's hair, etc. If we had time and could communicate 
better, it would be fascinating to spend more time with these 
women. I’m not sure how it will work out for this nomadic 
lifestyle in the future. Land ownership is becoming more and 
more of a touchy subject here. 

This morning we arose at daybreak, John had set 
the alarm clock for 4 a.m. but I think we were a bit lazy and 
slow to get up. At dawn we were finally up. They gave us 
some cold fu-fu to fill our bellies and then sent us on our 
way. 

We walked a good 30 km today, arriving here at 
Masheedu (spelling?) a little before noon. We started 
walking on the same two-track road but, after 2 hours or so, 
a man in a village pointed out a walking path and said it was 
a short cut. I’m sure it was, but I’m not sure it turned out 
that way for us. We ran into another footpath along the way 
and didn't know which way to go; we had to guess. Anyway, 
we finally arrived at a village called Maggi. There we 
stopped to rest a bit under a big Mango tree. The people 
there brought us some strange tasting porridge (I think it was 
made from Cassava). We also bought some gari and sauce 
for 4 Naira. 

There was thunder in the air as we walked on for 
another hour or so-- to this town-- but only a few sprinkles 
hit the ground. I have a feeling that the rain will come early 
this year, however. Here we also found a government- 
funded water installation project. I guess there is a lot of 
water here so the government is drilling a bore hole and 
installing water pipes and pumps, including a water tower. 
It's rather impressive. 

We were directed to the Chief's house. He is a frail 
old man, but seems happy to see us. We have been given 
two small houses to stay in and mats have also been 
provided. So far this afternoon, I have taken a nap, a bath, 
and written in this journal. So, I haven't been all that 
productive. However, it's nice that way sometimes. 

The bush we walked through today was very green 
and the area seemed to be more hilly. The vegetation is 
mostly broad-leafed trees. I also identified the AFRICAN 
GOLDEN ORIOLE (Oriolus auratus) of which there were 
many in the surrounding trees. 


March 22: 
I'm sitting on my blanket with my journal, under a 


mango tree. The mangos in this area have very pointy noses 
too. We are in the town of Katchi and walked over 30 km 


here to this town. Last night I remained fairly unproductive. 
Steve and I chatted with some of the men working on the 
water installation. One of them, named Mohammed, gave us 
some beans to eat. We were also served plenty of yams. In 
fact, they brought food in the middle of the night. It is 
because of Ramadan month. They prepare and eat their food 
during the night time. This morning we started walking at 
daybreak. A little ways down the road, Tamba suddenly 
headed off onto a small footpath thinking that it would be a 
shortcut. We all followed and we walked on this road for 
nearly an hour until it ended up at somebody's farm. We 
then had no choice but to cut across country until we met the 
main road again. I don't think it was much of a short cut, but 
we made it to our destination. 

Our trip has been a bit notorious for "shortcuts", 
actually. We walked almost three hours before arriving at 
Kauio, where there was a main road going to Tagina-- the 
same one we took earlier when we went to Jos. Here we 
rested. Because of the fast, the only food to be found were 
some mangos, but we managed. I ate four mangos and that 
tasted good. We then crossed the road and headed for here. 
It took about 3 % hours. We stopped once to rest and some 
people provided us with some “pap” (a porridge). Each kind 
was made differently. One was made of corn, another of 
Guinea corn, and I'm not sure about the third. 

The walk today was nice. This area here is very 
green with a lot of broad leaf vegetation. However, it is also 
farmed impressively and the slash and burn method is used 
prominently. The trees are burned down by piling brush 
around the trunks and setting fire to them. The field is then 
cleared of vegetation and then planted We passed a lot of 
fields that were being cleared and were filled with 
smoldering trees. Another rather exciting thing about today 
was seeing some Vervet Monkeys. I saw about four of them 
running about in the fields. I also saw quite a bit of bird life. 
Yesterday, 1 think I saw a TAWNY EAGLE (Aquila 
wahlbergi) soaring in the sky above. Today I also noticed a 
couple LIZARD BUZZARDS (Kaupifalco 
monogrammicus). I think they enjoy hunting in all the 
fields that have been cleared of brush. Actually I’ve seen 
quite a few raptors, but most have been too far off to 
properly identify. Crested GUINEA FOWL (Guttera 
edouardi) is quite common here in its domesticated form but 
a little more rare to see in the wild (which is how I saw them 
today). Another new bird that I saw is the LEVAILLANT’S 
CUCKOO (Clamator levaillantii). Anyway, I’m fairly 
cetain this is the one I saw. A lot of SENEGAL COUKATS 
[= ?COUCALS] are also in the area and well as GREY 
HORNBILLS. I also saw the first woodpeckers that I have 
seen in a long time today. I believe it was a FINE- 
SPOTTED WOODPECKER (Campethera punctuligera). 
Another interesting sight was a flock of a about ten LONG- 
CRESTED HELMET SHRIKES (Prionops plumata). 
There is a Starling around here that so far I have not been 
able to identify. It looks like the PURPLE HEADED 
GLOSSY STARLING (Lamprotornis caudatus) but the 
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distribtion and habitat described in my bird guide don’t fit, 
so I will try to take a closer look when I see them again. I 
have also seen some COMMON BULBULS (Pycnonotus 
barbatus) and some other kinds of Bulbuls that I can’t 
identify. Weaver Birds are also becoming more abundant, In 
fact, in the last village, and this village as well, VILLAGE 
WEAVERS (Ploceus cucculatus) have been present. There 
are many birds here. I wish I could spend more time 
identifying them. Simply spotting them as we walk really is 
sufficient for many identifications. 

A man named Shehu Usman has been trying to 
communicate with me. He does quite well at sign language, 
and has told me that he owns cows and that they produce 
very fine milk for drinking. He says that if I drink his cows’ 
milk it will make we very strong and will also cause me to 
belch. He's quite humorous. We are lodged in a very small 
room, so I’m sure at least a couple of us will be sleeping 
outside. I don’t mind that, however. Katchi is an interesting 
village. As we walked iri, some little girls saw us and ran 
away because they were frightened. We also spooked some 
Fulani women. They kind of jumped when they suddenly 
saw us. Then we were directed to the Chief’s house. He 
was out of town, but his brother invited us to sit down. They 
gave us some banana and milk (actually buttermilk). I ate 
about twelve bananas and drank a lot of milk. It was bliss. 
Well, I think I will go to wash up. I think I reek. 


March 23: 


We have reached the small village of Mamojie, just 
on the other side of Kutiwengi. This morning we started 
walking just before sunrise. After walking a little over two 
hours, we came to a village. Steve and I were in the lead 
and, as was we walked into the village, the children and even 
the woman ran into their houses away from us. So there we 
were, standing in the midst of an empty village with nobody 
to greet us. However, soon a man came out of his house 
and welcomed us. He could speak English too, so we sat 
down on his porch to rest a bit. There was a mango tree 
nearby and I was inspecting the mangoes to see if any were 
ripe. I looked in vain. However, they figured out what I 
wanted and soon a bowl full of mangos was brought and 
then another. Then some sweet plantains were brought 
along with two bananas. I’ve eaten a lot of fruit and I’m 
afraid I have gas to prove it. After resting for a short while, 
we continued on another two hours to Kutiwengi. This is a 
railroad town and it was kind of fun stepping out of the bush 
onto three sets of railroad tracks. It was almost as if we 
were in the U.S.A.. 

Here, we first met some men at the railroad station. 
They were all friendly but could not believe we were 
walking. When I said that I was going to Port Harcourt, they 
said that I should take the train up to Kaduna and from there 
take the train down to Port Harcourt. Even when I explained 
that we were purposely trekking on foot along the Niger 
River, they told us to go to the nearest main road to find car 


transport. Nigerians don't like to walk, at least in this area at 
this time. 

We expressed our interest in eating some food, so 
Abe and Johnson, two students who were hanging around, 
invited us into a little room where they played some rap 
music for us. We bought some pounded Cassava and they 
provided some delicious Egubi seed sauce for us to eat. 
After eating, the railroad stationmaster brought us each a 
bottle of 7-up, so we really had a proper lunch. We also met 
a funny young man named David who said that his father 
was a king and that he was, therefore, a prince. He seemed 
very intelligent and had a great sense of humor. He was here 
working hard at making “garri”, a food make from Cassava. 
I respect him. He seems like an honest, hard-working man. 
He directed us to the road to Batati and we walked about 4 
km until we came to his place where we decided to stay for 
the night. 

We met a jolly man here name Musa who has given 
us lodging and some cooked yams and has really been a nice 
guy. After resting for a while, we all went down to the river 
to wash up and also wash some clothes. It is a fairly large 
river, so we could swim around. There were a lot of Cattle 
Egrets down there, and I also saw a GIANT KINGFISHER 
(Ceryle maxima [Megaceryle maxima]). 1 also think I may 
have seen a PIPING HORNBILL (Bycanistes fistulator). 
Of that identifi-cation I’m quite certain (since it is not the 
kind of Grey Hornbill that we saw in Sierra Leone and 
southern Guinea) I also saw a darkly colored Sunbird 
today but I’m not sure what variety it was. We seem to be 
too far north for it to be a GREEN-THROATED SUNBIRD 
(Nectarinia rubescens) and it didn’t look like the other kind, 
noted in the bird guide, the SCARLET-BREASTED 
SUNBIRD (Nectarinia senegalensis). So, at this point I’m 
not sure. I also just figured out a bird that I saw yesterday. I 
saw a couple of WHITE-SHOULDERED BLACK TITS 
(Parus leucomelas). 

Tamba is quite happy now. Musa heard that he 
enjoyed palm wine so a boy rode on a bicycle back to 
Kultiwengi in order to buy some wine for him. They have 
brought it back and now we are enjoying it. I had better be 
careful. It tastes good but I don’t want to drink too much. It 
is about five minutes before 7:00 p.m., only five minutes 
until the daily fast is broken. Musa and his friend have their 
food set before them and have prepared to pay and then eat 
as soon as 7:00 p.m. comes. During the month of Ramadan, 
the Muslims are not allowed to eat or drink from 5 a.m. to 7 
p.m. I don’t know if I would enjoy that. 


March 24: 


My goodness, it was hot today. We left Manujie 
just before sunrise. Last night was a night full of mosquitoes, 
but we managed. I had some nice dreams. Musa snored as 
usual, and I heard John let out a couple of snorts. We 
walked for about three hours and stopped at a small town to 
rest. I forgot the name, unfortunately, but we (Steve, Tamba 
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and I) arrived first and waited for John. John moved quite 
slowly today. I think he was tired and having cramps. They 
told us that there was no food but we were hungry because 
we had not received breakfast. So, I asked if they had 
mangos. They did, but we had to pay for them. By 
American standards they were still very cheap, however. 
Soon, another girl came along with a tray of bananas and I 
bought five of them. Then some yams showed up. They 
were raw, but Steve expressed interest, so they cooked them 
up. John finally arrived, ate some mangos and then took off 
again before the yams ever arrived. The rest of us ate yams 
and then we continued on our way. Tamba was also having 
some problems because of a rash between his legs, so he was 
moving slowly. However, Steve and I clipped along and 
caught up with John at the next village. We rested under a 
mango tree for a awhile. We considered staying there (at 
Dabban) because of Tamba's rash and John tiredness but 
finally we decided to walk on another 10 km here to Batati. 

Steve and I made really good time on the way here. 
I'm feeling very strong these days. I think I got rid of the 
"bug" that was in me earlier. My lighter pack and new shoes 
help a lot too. We came out from the bush road, onto the 
main road to Bida, and sat down to wait for the others. 
There were a couple of boys there selling petrol in pop 
bottles. A stream was also nearby so we took a swim. A 
couple of men stopped to pray and they were curious about 
our trip; they also thought we were crazy. We munched on 
some corn chips (made in the USA) that my mother had 
given us; they were very tasty. We offered some to the boys 
here but they were fasting, so they refused. We could see 
the hungry and tempted look in their eyes so we ended up 
leaving the rest of the can with them. Tamba and John came 
in a little while. We saw them coming from a distance and 
the man next to me said, initially, that they were Fulanis, 
because of their hats. That added a little humor to the day. 

We walked a short distance to where we are now 
and met a man named Mohammed who took us to the local 
Chief. He interpreted for us and we explained our situation. 
At first the Chief responded that he had no guesthouse but 
then became impressed about how much we knew about 
Africa and said that we were welcome to stay. He told us, 
however, that if we publish anything, he wants us to mention 
Batali, his town. I’m sure we will. While they were 
arranging a place for us to stay, Mohammed walked us 
around the town a little bit. It turns out that he is the 
principal of a school in a town that we will soon be passing 
through on the way to Paleggi. So, we will probably see him 
there again. Now we are resting on some mats. Steve and 
John are really zonked out on either side of me and Tamba is 
cutting up photocopies of one card and expedition 
explanation. 

Our room here is a small one, located in the back of 
a big pink mosque. Tomorrow, we are planning on taking a 
side trip to Bida so that we can visit some of the sights of 
that ancient town. I think that will be fun. On the road 
today, I identified a GREY-HEADED KINGFISHER 


(Halcyon leucocephala). I stalked it a little bit with my 
camera but I guess it was camera-shy. 

The other day I noticed a bird that looked very 
much like the book description of the FOREST SCRUB 
ROBIN (Cercotrichas leucosticta). However, I dismissed 
the idea because the habitat description says that it is a rare 
bird found only in the lowland forests of Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, Ivory Coast, and also Ghana. However, today 1 saw 
this bird again and got an even better look at it. If the 
picture in the bird book is correct, that is exactly the bird it 
was. Either the distribution is recorded incorrectly for this 
bird or it is a closely related species. Also, flying a short, 
fast, low flight across the road, I saw what I think is an 
AFRICAN BLUE QUAIL (Excalfactoria adansoni). In the 
early morning before the sun was up, Steve and I saw an owl 
flying overhead. I can't be positive of my identification at 
that distance but I think strongly that it was a WEST 
AFRICAN WOOD-OWL (Ciccaba woodfordi) because it 
had no ear tufts and was a very dark color. It has a very 
beautiful, silent flight. As we are getting into green areas, the 
number of birds is obviously increasing. 


March 25: 


If I haven't mentioned it before, we are in the 
region of the Nupi people. One very characteristic thing 
about these people seems to be their habit of bending their 
knee, or even sitting, when they greet each other. And, 
when they do that, they are often facing different directions 
and not even looking at each other. It's a little bit different, 
but kind of neat. In the past, we have been standing up when 
greeting the Chief or somebody else of significance. Now 
we are trying to get used to kneeling. Also, in this area it is 
popular to touch your hand to your chest or head, or both, 
after you have shaken hands (and then often you shake a 
second time!). Some of the older people, while shaking your 
hand, kind of pat your palm at the same time. It feel a bit 
funny. 

We have been having a good rest here in Batati. 
This morning, when I woke up, I walked down to the river to 
take a bath. It felt good to "sleep in" a little bit and to be able 
to have time for luxuries such as a bath in the morning. 

After hanging around for a little while, we informed 
the Chief that we would go to Bida. So we hopped a taxi for 
5 Naira a person and went to the state capital of Bida. On 
arrival, we just started to walk toward the market place. 
Presently we came to a place where the men were making 
some materials, such as spoons and bracelets, out of 
aluminum and brass. We spent a little time watching them. 
John tried to take some video footage at some point but the 
old man at the workshop wouldn't allow it unless we paid 
him. So we walked on. 

Eventually we came to the big market. I won't say 
too much about, mostly because it was like most other 
markets in Africa I have been to. The highlight for me was 
finding a local restaurant and eating some rice and beans. 
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After this, we stopped at the post office and there I mailed a 
couple of letters. Then we walked down to another area of 
town where there was a showroom for brass work and also 
crafts made of glass. The men at the brass work showroom 
were very persistent about selling us things. John and Tamba 
each bought some stuff and I ended up buying a goblet/bowl 
type of thing along with four bracelets. I think they will 
make good gifts. The glass showroom had a lot of necklaces 
made from different colors of glass, some bracelets, some 
glass snakes, and some other interesting and quite creative 
items. I liked the snakes but I think they would have broken 
in my bag. We also saw the place where they melted the 
glass (usually from differently colored commercial bottles). 
They take this glass and make all forms of glass beads. 

A very friendly boy named Albaji, who was 
showing us around the town, walked with us back toward the 
market place. On the way, we met a man selling soap. A 
man selling soap isn't so unusual, but this man was. Tamba 
thinks he is a clown. He was dressed up in some funny, 
loose-fitting clothes, had a fake bushy black beard, a big 
straw hat, and blew a whistle. He also had a big bunch of 
padding stuffed in his pants to make his “butt” appear very 
large. He was quite a character. He would dance around 
blowing his whistle and moving his rear end back and forth. 
I took the opportunity to buy new straw hat to replace the 
other one I lost in the van while going to Jos. As we were 
walking, a friendly taxi driver from Abujah pcked us up and 
gave us a free ride back to the taxi park. From there we took 
the taxi back here to Batati. This driver, however, was 
apparently either sleepy or sick, but we made it. I was 
actually worried a little bit but God continues to take care of 
us. 

Arriving back here I have been resting mostly on a 
mat. This is market day here too, so I spent a lot of time at 
the market. I had a leather worker put a strap on my hat and I 
also bought some mangos to eat. Later, I bought some rice 
and beans as well. There were some very interesting looking 
Fulani men in the market. They were dressed very fancy 
with make-up, long earrings, lipstick etc. One even wore a 
haimet. One of them seemed to be very excited to see me 
and was talking away in Fulani about something I couldn’t 
understand. He didn’t seem to mind, however. 

Yesterday evening, while taking a bath, Steve and 
some new birds. I saw a SCARLET-BREASTED SUNBIRD 
(Nectarinia senegalensis) and, as I was falling asleep 
outside, I saw a Night-jar flying in the sky above me looking 
for insects. They are difficult to differentiate but I assume it 
was the PLAIN NIGHT-JAR (Caprimulgus inornatus). I 
can’t be completely sure, however. 

I also want to mention some of the interesting 
choices of meat we saw here in the market. There was dried 
monkey, dried monitor lizard, and quite a few dried rats 
along with the ordinary beef, goat and fish. The whole area 
had quite an aroma. I have tried most of these meats and 
they are quite tasty. 


March 26: 


We are at Dejiko and it is about 2:00 p.m. in the 
afternoon. We have done about four and a half hours of 
walking and have at least two more to reach Gbara. There 
we will meet Mohammed and stay for the night. We left 
Batati this morning a little after 6:00 a.m. I woke up earlier 
then that, however. I slept well but I woke up once to 
somebody walking around pounding a drum. Maybe they 
were waking everybody up before the fast started to make 
sure everybody ate well before the fast. 

Eventually, everyone awoke and we started to walk. 
We first walked about an hour to Gbaryban, where there was 
a primary school teacher we had met. We greeted him and 
also managed to find a little food. It was fufu which was 
rather sour tasting. I think they make it from Cassava. We 
also had soup (Equisi seed soup) which was excellent. We 
continued on another two hours to another town were we 
stopped to eat some mangos and wait for John to catch up. 
John must be pretty worn out these days. In fact, right now 
he is totally "zonked-out". The problem is that he will never 
say anything if he is suffering or in pain. From Gbaryban 
we walked to a small group of houses where we stopped 
temporarily to ask about the roads. There was a man and his 
wives who really wanted us to stay and rest awhile. One of 
his wives could speak English and she thought that it was 
too far to Ngbara to keep going and that we should stop and 
rest. We wanted to push on, however. Unusual to this area, 
the compound here had a couple of latrines. The man of the 
household must have been quite hygiene- conscious. On the 
walls of the latrines were written some odd things such as 
"Please urinate comfortably here" and “Do not urinate on the 
mosque or you will be penalized". I found it rather 
humorous. 

From there we continued on to this place and are 
now resting now under Nymph trees. We have just been 
invited to stay here for the night and we have accepted. I 
think it is probably all right because we don’t need to rush 
and I think some of us are a little tired today. It is very 
humid, It will take only a very short day to reach Gbara and 
there, starting tomorrow, we'll stay with Mohamed. I have 
been talking here with a young man named Dinner and he is 
wondering what are up to. At first he thought we were here 
to help his village out somehow. Then he thought we were 
here to repair the road. Supposedly, some people came here 
last year and said that the road would be made better. All I 
could say was that we would be mentioning this place in our 
journals and that, at this point, we don't have the resources 
to help him this way. However, we will promote their 
village through our journals and, thus, other people will hear 
about their needs. 

It is later and Steve and I have just come back from 
a walk with Omar. We first went down to the river, which 
was quite small and dirty. I washed off my legs and arms, 
which was refreshing. Omar showed us some local groves 
of trees, mostly palms (they make butter from these and also 
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produce palm oil) They also have some Pineapples, Cola 
Nuts, and Plantains growing around. We walked to another 
section of the river where people were collecting water and 
bathing. Omar said that there used to be monkeys in the 
forest here, but now they have disappeared. I think they may 
have all been killed by hunting. This area has a lot of rice 
farms since we are in generally a lowland area. 

Another thing we have noticed is the number of 
motorcycles that are used here. It seems like “everybody and 
their aunt" has one. The roads here are very difficult to use 
for bigger vehicles like cars. We did meet a couple of pick- 
up trucks on the road, but they moved pretty slowly in many 
areas. While we were down at the river, Steve saw a 
PARADISE FLYCATCHER (Terpsiphone viridis) in its 
white phase. This bird also has a red phase. I’ve been hoping 
to see one of these beautiful birds; maybe I will see one soon. 
We also saw a few AMETHYST STARLINGS 
(Cinnyricinclus leucogaster) the other day. I forgot to 
mention these earlier. Also, near a stream while I was 
walking I identified a HAMMER KOP (Scopus umbretta) 
flying among a larger number of Cattle Egrets. There are 
many birds in this region. I will do my best to try to record 
new birds when I am able to recognize them. 


March 28: 


I skipped writing in my journal yesterday because I 
was too busy having fun. Yesterday morning we "slept-in" a 
little because we didn't have very far to walk. Our hosts 
prepared a huge breakfast of rice and chicken for us. The 
night before, we also ate pounded rice with sauce and some 
boiled sweet potatoes. They fed us very well at Dejiko. 
About 8:00 a.m. we left and walked to Gbara, about 10 km. 
It was humid, but because we didn't have far to go, we made 
pretty good time. On arriving we first went to the school to 
see if we could find the Principal. He was not around so we 
were directed to the Vice Principal's house. His name was 
Abduli and we had actually met him earlier at Batati. Just 
recently, he had had a son and was busy preparing a naming 
ceremony for that night. He advised us to go to the head of 
the village to seek out accommodations. So, after he served 
us some warm pop (which still tasted great) and Nigerian- 
made biscuits, we went to the village head. He offered us 
lodging in a'building that was built to be used as a bank. 
Written in chalk above the doorway was "The Peoples Bank 
of Nigeria". I've never slept in a bank before. Actually it 
wasn't too exciting. 

Outside of the building, under a big tree, there was 
some interesting activity. One man was scraping out 
calabash bowls, carving designs in them and coloring them 
with chalk. Another man, who came from Niger, enjoyed 
speaking French with us. He carried a grindstone on his 
shoulder and I think he was trying to make a little bit of 
money sharpening tools. I never really figured out why he 
was in Nigeria, but I think he just enjoyed traveling, or had a 
carefree spirit, and felt he had nothing better to do. A Fulani 


woman came by selling *No-No" (a local kind of buttermilk) 
and cheese. Our Nigerian friend bought us some of the 
cheese. It was the texture of cottage cheese but tasted very 
bland. Another Yoraba lady, who also spoke good English, 
was selling used clothes. I bought a Nigerian shirt from her 
and Steve bought a couple of lady's outfits. Small girls with 
trays on their heads also came around, selling mangos and 
bananas. After resting for a while, Steve, John and I walked 
down to the river. Gbara is situated on the banks of the 
Kaduna River, which is a major tributary of the Niger. 
Many canoes were there, carrying an occasional passenger 
and bicycles or motorcycles over to the other side. The 
water was deep so we enjoyed a nice swim. The current was 
swift right off shore so I tried to pretend I was in a hot tub 
with gushing water and let the current carry me. The Chief 
bought some No-No back at our lodge so we enjoyed this 
cool refreshing beverage. 

Later on in the day we met another nice man name 
Mohammed. Do you know that Mohammed is the most 
popular name in the world?. He invited us to his home to 
visit. He is from Bida but was teaching in the secondary 
schoool at Gbara. So Gbara is his home away from home. 
He said that he left his wife and children in Bida because his 
wife would not enjoy the harder life of this village. He said 
that she wouldn't enjoy carrying water from the river all the 
time. He also explained that Gbara is separated into two 
parts-- one where the fisherman reside and the other where 
the farmers live. He told us that the fishermen will throw the 
placentas of every child into the river; this is supposed to 
make the child not fearful of the water. We had a nice time 
visiting under a mango tree outside his house. The children 
picked a small bucket full of mangos for us to eat. I felt a 
little guilty eating in front of the men who were fasting. I 
could see them just watching their watches, waiting for 7 
p.m. to come. This man prepared some rice for us too, 
which was delicious. When we retired to our lodging place 
there was more food there too. 

After supper we rested. Steve and I fell asleep and 
when I woke up, Tamba and John were gone. So, I tried to 
go look for them. 1 walked into town and found a man 
singing Arabic over a microphone, accompanied by a drum. 
The children were gathered around dancing to the beat of the 
drum. I couldn't see the others but, as I was walking back to 
the house, I met Steve. We went together and found the 
Principal and Vice Principal talking with John, Tamba and 
some other men. I had walked by without seeing them! 

Everyone was gathering for the child-naming 
ceremony. I asked Abduli the name of the child but I have 
forgotten the name now. Men were gathering around and 
eating food. We were also served “mineral’ (a kind of pop) 
and biscuits. We visited for a while and then decided to go 
and sleep. 

We woke up at 5:00 a.m. this morning and left 
about 5:30 a.m. to begin to walk here to Moregi. It was a 
pleasant walk and we had some nice cloud cover so we did 
not suffer that much from the heat. Nothing much exciting 
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happened except that, in the early morning, a motorcycle 
almost ran John over. I think the man couldn’t see well or 
something. There are so many motorcycles and bicycles 
around. It is funny to walk sometimes when bikes meet each 
other on the road. It is customary here to bow to elders, so 
people have to get off their bikes and kneel down to an elder. 
If they are moving really fast, they don’t get off but just 
bend very low in the seat. I wonder if any accidents happen 
as a result. 

Steve and I walked fast and stopped at a small 
village after about four hours of walking. Villagers there 
sold us some and we ate waiting for the other to arrive. 
From there we walked on a short distance to here. This town 
is smal] but important because the district Head lives here. 
He is a very nice, middle-aged, man who is also well 
educated. He used to work in fisheries. He is a proper 
Muslim and has four wives. 

The community here is a fishing community and he 
is called “King of the River”. He welcomed us nicely. At 
first I think he thought that we were here to help him and 
this area. He said that he wishes the roads were better and 
that the government would provide some funds so that they 
could develop the fisheries more. He said that the Kainji 
Dam and Jebba Dam were depleting the number of fish in 
the river. He said that they were hoping to start planting fish 
in some of the local lakes. He said that Tilapia were the best 
fish to plant because they reproduce quickly and they do not 
prey on their own kind. Anyway, we have been put up here 
at the school and have been fed as well. Now we are talking 
also with teachers here. 

On the way here, we saw quite a few of those plants 
that look like Jack-in-the-Pulpit. I showed one of the 
teachers its picture in a book and he said they call it here 
“Vagina of Elephant”. I thought that was pretty funny. I also 
identified a new bird by the waterside. It is called an 
OPENBILL (Anastomus lamelligerus). I also saw a LONG- 
CRESTED HAWK EAGLE (Lophoaetus occipitalis) on the 
road today. 

Another interesting thing among the Nupe people 
here is that we have noticed many of them with little cuts on 
the side of their necks. At first we thought it was tribal 
markings but the teacher here was telling us that is was a 
cure for a disease. He said that if a person is sleeping a lot 
for no reason, they make these small incisions with a razor 
blade on both sides of the neck and cover it with a cloth for 
six days. When they take it off, something like 
“earthworms” comes out of the cuts and then they are healed. 
I had my doubts about this because I haven’t seen such a 
disease anywhere else or even heard of it. He also said it 
was hereditary and that made me even more suspicious. 
How can living worms be hereditary? Anyway, it is an 
interesting story. 

Near the river here, I noticed some kind of Waxbill 
but I’m not sure what species of Waxbill it was. I think it 
was most likely the WARBLING SILVERBILL (Lonchura 
malabarica) but, on the other hand, these are generally 


found only in the far north. I didn't get a very good look at it. 


I also saw a bird, which looked a lot like some kind of 
Sparrow. If I was to venture and identification I would 
suggest it was the BUSH SPARROW (Petronia dentata). 
Senegal Fire Finches and Cordon Blues are also common 
here. Some kind of small brown rat is also common along 
the riverside. I could have shot them with my sling-shot 
they were so common. 


March 30: 


Well, we were planning on finding river transport 
from Moregi down river because we want a rest. However, 
this ended up being our longest walking day of the entire 
expedition. I have a very good excuse for not writing in my 
journal yesterday. I was walking the whole day and night as 
well. Let me explain. At Moregi, when we asked about 
river transport, we realized that local boat transport there 
was non-existent. It used to be more important but now it is 
very uncommon. Today everybody travels by road. The 
Chief said that he would call someone who owned their own 
private “engine boat" as they call it. When he arrived and 
we talked about the price, he said that he would take us to 
Katcha (about 80 km or less) for 500 Naira, which is very 
unreasonable. It was not practical either because he would 
have to come back empty. 

This put us in a small dilemma. The town of 
Katcha has market on Friday and there is a boat that comes 
to that market from Lokoja and then returns. We were told 
that if were could make that boat by 3 a.m. Saturday 
morning we could get where we want to go but that was our 
only change for public river transport. So, after a little bit of 
discussion, we decided that there was no way we could pay 
that large amount for the private boat and that we would try 
to catch the public boat to Lokoja. This meant we had to 
make a long walk very quickly to Kathca before that boat 
left. 

So, after a moonlight swim, and some porridge to 
fill our bellies, we prepared to sleep and then get up early 
and began to walk. We were kept up for awhile, however, by 
a bunch of children who were dancing to a drum. It was a 
very loud drum and a man was also singing. It was quite a 
show. The Chief also visited some with us. He is a very 
nice man. He arranged so that a man could lead us to the 
Kaduna River (which runs into the Niger here) and cross us 
by canoe so that we could get going easily. We asked if 
there were Hippos and Crocodiles in the river and they said 
they were praying that there were no Crocodiles right now 
because they attack and kill people. Their prayers were 
answered as we did not see any Crocodiles. We were told 
that very few Hippos now exist here. 

So, on Friday, we awoke about 5 a.m. and ate some 
Garri before we took off. The appointed man met us and 
walked with us to the Kaduna River, paddled us across and 
took us to a village named Nupeko. The Chief at Moregi 
had given us a list of the towns on the way to Katcha, so we 
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had something to go on. At Jupeko we met the Chief there 
and explained that we would like directions to the next town, 
called Fogboh. A man volunteered to guide us there, so we 
took off again. Our guide walked very fast, and led us 
through dense forest. It seemed to be a very tropical place. 
We walked hard and fast for a little over two hours before 
we reached Fogboh. There again we met with the Chief. As 
usual he could not speak either English or “Turenchi” (as 
they call it) but there was someone who could interpret. The 
Chief said that he would provide us a guide to the next 
village. So, after resting a few minutes, eating some mangos 
and observing the red colored Dogface Bats in the trees 
above us, we took of for out next destination, named 
Mambay. 

This time the land we walked through was cleared 
for rice farms. It is lowland and very good for growing rice. 
The sun was getting quite hot and the air was very humid but 
we had to push on because of the long distance still to go. 
After about one and a half hours, we reached the place. The 
Chief welcomed us and served us some pop and Nigerian 
biscuits, which we accepted gratefully. It is now getting 
dark, so I have to stop writing this account for a time and 
will continue tomorrow. 


March 31: 


On with the story. From Mambay a boy guided us 
to another village called Kpainge. This was an interesting 
place. We found the Chief to be a very old and a very frail- 
looking man. He had a very long and thin white beard and 
no teeth. It was fun watching him because he was always 
chewing but I never saw him eat or swallow anything. He 
appeared to be a very stubborn sort too. We explained about 
or trip and we asked for a guide to the next village. This 
appeared to pose a problem and, when we asked about it, it 
turns out that the two villages were not on good terms 
because of a land dispute. Earlier, two man were stabbed by 
knives in arguments over what land belonged to whom. 
Kpainge people were afraid that if they sent someone to the 
frontier of the other village, which is called Kokogi, they 
might beat them up. So, what was decided was that the boy 
from the last village would stay with us and continue on with 
us to Kokogi. I felt sorry for him because he too is fasting 
and to walk all this distance in the heat of the day is very 
difficult. 

Anyway, on we went. On the way, we were met by 
two guys on a motorcycle. When they saw us coming they 
turned around and took off. Yes, we still meet people who 
run away from us. Usually it is children or women, but 
sometime men also run away when the see us. 

When we arrived at Dokogi, it was the 2:00 p.m. 
hour of prayer, so we had to sit around until everyone was 
finished praying. There seemed to be two Chiefs here, one 
being more important somehow. He was very well dressed 
and we were given some more soft drinks and a small bowl 
of cooked yams. After a little while we took off again, this 


time with a couple more guides, towards Kossoh. By this 
time we were becoming a little bit tired, but we had no 
choice but to push on. We didn't want to miss the boat going 
from Katcha to Lokoja or the entire trip was in vain. We 
arrived at Kossoh and the Chief there greeted us. They 
offered at first to take us on motorcycles, but we decided to 
walk. This time several people continued on with us. They 
told us that the next village, Dutsu, might have a boat to take 
us to Katcha, so we pressed on, hoping this might be true. 
We reached Dutsu as the sun was setting. There we 
rested and were served us oranges and also some pounded 


rice. It turned out that the only engine boat around was gone. 


So, again, we were provided with a guide to walk us to 
Bengi, which was not far. The moon was bright and this 
was a beautiful walk.. There were three guides and one of 
them offered to take John's bag. They told us that at Bengi 
there was again a chance we might find a boat. We arrived 
but, again, no boat was available. By this time we were 
getting pretty exhausted. We had already walked 60 km in a 
day. But, we still had more distance to go. We ate some 
mangos and again some guides were provided from the 
young people who could speak some English, but not too 
well. It was rather funny, actually. One time Tamba was 
talking about our trip and one guy though we were asking 
for bananas. He would say "bananas, no?", thinking we 
wanted bananas. Each time we talked about something he 
would respond about something totally off the subject. 
Anyway, we walked on and in about an hour had to 
cross a small river. The water looked so inviting that Steve 
and I took a plunge. I also changed my shorts because I was 
getting uncomfortable in the ones I had been wearing. We 
then crossed the river by canoe, all standing because there 
was so much water in the bottom of canoe. I’m actually glad 
we didn't capsize. When we arrived at Tayea, it was about 
midnight. There everyone was sleeping, so we had to wake 
someone up. In this town, something strange happened as a 
result of our presence. A crowd of men had gathered around 
and was curious about who we were and what we were 
doing there so late at night. One man approached me and 
asked if we were military. He was a little bit angry I think 
and said we should not be traveling like this at night. He 
said many people would think that we were up to no good. 
We explained our situation and why we wanted to continue. 
Then we also had to ask for a guide. Suddenly, many of the 
men started really grumbling. The Chief said something, and 
I think that he was appointing people to direct us. The man 


he appointed refused to do it and then people started to argue. 


At one point I thought that two men were about to fight. I 
remember thinking “What have we gotten ourselves into?" 
Suddenly a couple of young boys came up and said 
“Let’s go”. Previously someone had asked us if we knew 
how to paddle a canoe. So, I was all confused about what 
was happening. But we followed the young men very 
quickly out of time. Once we were on the road I was 
relieved and I asked one of the young men who spoke some 
English what the problem had been. It tums out they also 
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had a conflict going with the next village. That is why 
nobody wanted to take us. I think they were also still a little 
unsure about what we were really up to. As we walked we 
discovered that one of the men was a military corporal on 
leave in the area and he knew some of the places we had 
been. So, we chatted with him a lot. This was quite a long 
walk (a good two hours) and we become very tired. But, we 
had to go on or we would miss our boat. 

Eventually we reached Epoegi. There we also met 
the Chief. Our guides left immediately so as to not start any 
problem with the people of this village. We ate some 
bananas that we were able to buy from someone and were 
again provided with a couple new guides to get us to our 
final destination: Katcha. Off we went. This last stretch of 
about 6 or 7 km was our most difficult. I remember feeling 
so tired I felt that I was talking like a drunk man. I had to 
concentrate on putting one foot in front of the other. We 
were exhausted. Our walking had been fast and hard since 
leaving Moregi. 

We arrived in Katcha and sat down on the steps of 
the Chief’s house. It was 3:30 a.m and we had covered 80 
km (nearly 48 miles) in that day! We had been on the road 
for 22 hours! This was the longest day we had ever put in. 
However, when we asked about the Lokoja boat they said 
the main dock was still another 4 km. away. My heart sank. 
We inquired whether anyone knew if the boat was still there 
and found out it had left! We had come that entire long 
distance only to miss the boat after all. The only blessing 
was that we did not have to walk that next 4 km. We were 
totally exhausted. 


April 1991 
April l: 


The people at Katcha said that we could take a car 
that belonged to someone in town and race to the next big 
village, hoping to catch the boat as it came by. But, we 
decided against that. We asked if there were any other boats 
going, and they said “no”. However, there was man who 
owned a motor boat who could take us as far as Baro. Here 
there was a market day on Sunday (the next day) and we 
might be able to find another boat going down the river. We 
figured that this sounded like a good idea. The man then let 
us sleep inside his veranda for a couple hours until daybreak. 
The sleep felt really good but we were all a little bit stiff the 
next morning. Maybe “a little bit" is an under-statement. 
We woke up and realized that the arrival of the boat was 
already being called. We discussed the price with and the 
man started out at 400 Naira. “Not again", I thought. That 
price is outrageous! He said that he was doing it only for us 
and that he would have to come back empty. We said that 
we didn't have much money and that we couldn't help our 
situation. We didn't want to walk another long day to Baro, 


however, so we settled on a group price of 110 Naira. It's 
expensive but in dollars it's quite cheap. 

The man then went to get fuel and we walked (or 
limped) downtown to find some breakfast. We found a lady 
selling rice with a cow skin meat sauce. I was still hungry 
and bought some bread as well. When we returned, the man 
was ready to go, so we loaded up and off we went. Before 
entering the actual Niger River, we had to move down a side 
channel for awhile. It was beautiful, with a lot of bird life I 
will mention later. I fell asleep after a bit, and when I woke 
up, we were in Baro. The beach there was big so we sat on 
the beach for awhile and also swam. A Fulani woman 
selling milk came by so we bought some. It tasted very 
refreshing. After some time we walked into town and went 
to the police station. 

Baro seems to be another ancient colonial town. 
There is a railroad and many big buildings that by now are 
wasting away, left over from colonial times. I think Baro 
used to be a major port for both river traffic as well as trains. 
Palm oil and peanuts seem to be the big products in this area. 
When we arrived at the police station, they were very 
friendly. First they registered us and then we went to see the 
Chief. We greeted him and he welcomed us. Then he said 
we could go to our lodging. We were led to the Lafis Hotel 
and assumed that the Chief was putting us up there. We 
found out, however, that the manager was expecting money 
from us. We weren't about to pay that amount of money so 
the police kindly offered to have us stay at their barracks. 
They apologized for having no beds but said that they would 
provide us with mats. We accepted and walked with them to 
the police barracks, which is a little distance outside of the 
town. The barracks was also a degraded building that used 


to have electricity, running water etc. but now was run down. 


I think all this is a result of Nigeria's oil boom in the 1970's. 
For a little while they had a lot of money and started 
building but then they ran out of money and a lot of things 
were left unfinished. 

When we got to the barracks we first slept because 
we were so tired. Later, Steve and I went down town to buy 
some food. Then we walked down to the river, took a swim 
and then went back to the barracks. That night, John bought 
some milk and sugar so we enjoyed some coffee that he had 
left over from Jos. That tasted great. We slept outside and 
woke up to a beautiful Palm Sunday morning. There were 
three churches in this small town. One was an Anglican 
church, another an Apostolic church and another the Roman 
Catholic church. It seemed a little crazy having so many 
churches in a small town. It was definitely a change from 
the north where there are no churches, only mosques. We 
divided up, so while Tamba and Steve visited the Anglican 
church, John and I went to the Apostolic church. I wanted to 
go there because they were a little bit more charismatic and I 
just kind of felt like being in that sort of a church that 
particular day. It was great. There were only about seven 
adults in the church plus a lot of children. We all danced 
while we sang and said a lot of Alleluiahs and Amen's. My 
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friend Dawn would have loved it. The Anglican church 
gave us 25 Naira to support our trip. That was nice. 

After church we went back to the police station. 
The police found a man who was going down river by boat 
so we arranged to go with him for 10 Naira apiece. The 
market was in full swing and he wasn’t leaving until 3:00 
p.m., so we had time to enjoy the market. I bought some 
milk and mixed it with sugar and millet balls, which makes 
an excellent thick creaming drink. I sat around a lot because 
the day was very humid. After 1:00 p.m. we walked down 
to the beach and then took off. The boat was very crowded 
but we managed. In fact, I kind of enjoy that aspect. Before 
we left, John was buying a bottle of Coke from a girl who 
was walking around on the beach with a pail full of soft 
drinks on her head. She was in the process of selling when 
the drinks fell. One of the bottles exploded and both John 
and Tamba got little cuts. It added a bit of excitement to the 
day. I felt sorry for the vendor girl. She was almost in tears 
I think. Anyway, we soon left and after about three to four 
hours we reached Taji, which is a village on the right bank 
of the river. 

Situated in the forest, the people here are called 
“Kakando people” which are very close relatives of the 
Nupe people. Thy seem like very a friendly people. The 
women seem a lot more outgoing, as well as the children, 
The children wear a lot of “gris-gris” and other charms 
around their necks, wrists, and ankles. One of the local men 
from the boat directed us to this house and has begun to care 
for us. We explained to him, and to the others in town 
(including the head man for this part of town), what our 
purpose was. They were very happy. We were given some 
porridge, followed by rice and fish. Then we drifted off to 
sleep. 

It rained that night, which was nice but, after the 
rain stopped, mosquitoes came out in droves and started dive 
bombing us. I don't think any of us slept very well. I put on 
long pants and a shirt, as well as covered up with my 
blankets, but still they were biting badly. At one point I 
remember waking up and one of the women was standing 
over me with only a short skirt on holding a stick. She was 
trying to kill the mosquitoes around me. She would see one 
and slap it against the wall, see another one and lunge for 
that one as well. She was very attractive and, as she attacked 
the mosquitoes her breasts would swing back and forth. She 
killed a lot of them but not enough to make me sleep any 
better. 

This morning we are all sitting around on the 
veranda with many people gathered around. There is a boat 
leaving from here to Lokoha later this morning so we will 
get in that one. Today is actually April fool's day so as a 
joke I told the others that I heard that the boat was broken 
down and was unable to go. I think John believed me. As I 
mentioned earlier, I have seen a lot of bird life recently on 
our trips. The ones I mention below are the ones that I don't 
see often or have seen for the first time. 


Yesterday from the boat I saw a BLACK- 
HEADED HERON, which I have mentioned before, 
standing on the shore. I also saw some black colored Egrets 
or Herons flying low over the surface of the water. The only 
similar-looking bird in my book is the GREY HERON 
(Egretta gularis), but this is supposedly a sea coast bird. So, 
I don't know exactly what I saw. Flying over head I also saw 
some WHITE NECKED STORKS, as well as some 
OPENBILLS. I have been seeing a lot of Raptors too, such 
the AFRICAN HOBBY (Falco cuvieri), GRASSOPPER 
BUZZARDS, many BLACK KITES, another LONG- 
CRESTED HAWK EAGLE and a WEST AFRCIAN 
RIVER EAGLE. A very common duck around here is the 
WHITE-FACED TREE DUCK. 

On the shore of the river, amongst the vegetation, 
there seems to be an abundance of LILLY TROTTERS. 
They really look funny with their long legs and extended toe 
nails. The YELLOW-BREASTED PIGEON seems to be 
common here also. I also identifed a new Plover yesterday. 
Standing on a sand bank I saw a WHITE-HEADED 
PLOVER (Vanellus albiceps). It has a very large eye patch. 
Also, on the flood plain I identified a RUFF (Philomachus 
pugnax) which has long yellow legs and a short bill. A lot of 
CROCODILE BIRDS also roam the beaches here. This has 
been the most common water bird I have seen on this whole 
trip. Yesterday on the river I saw several LITTLE TERNS 
(Sterna albifrons). One even dived in the water, attempting 
to catch a fish. 

Kingfishers of all sorts are common in this area. I 
have seen the PIGMY KINGFISHER (Ceyx picta), the 
MALACHITE KINGFISHER (Alcedo cristata), the 
SHINING BLUE KINGFISHER (Alcedo guadribrachys), 
the PIED KINGFISHER, the GIANT KINGFISHER, and 
quite a few GREY-HEADED KINGFISHERS. 

In terms of mammals, I haven’t seen much beside 
squirrels-- mostly tree squirrels. Yesterday, we saw a Hippo 
way off in the distance. It popped its head out of the water. 
They are around the area but not very common. If one 
causes any problems they shoot it. Some people said that 
just last week a Hippo killed someone on the river, so they 
shot it. We also saw some hunters. We were told that they 
hunt whatever is available, including Cane Rats, monkeys, 
Hippos, and even Cape Buffalo. I hope they are not over 
hunting this area. 


April 2: 


I am in Lokoja now, at the place called the Central 
Bar. There are four prostitutes hanging around visiting with 
us. Before I get into the excitement of the day, let me 
continue from where I left off. Yesterday about 11:30 we left 
Taji on a big motor boat. It had the luxury of a shade roof 
but many people were inside so we sat on top. On the way 
we picked up more passengers as well as a lot of goods-- 
rice, fish, dried rats, dried monkeys, and even a dried Tree 
Pangolin (Manis tricuspis). I was a bit surprised at this 
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because they are "supposed" to be only in the high forest of 
the deep south. I guess the book has room for error too. 

On the boat we became a little hungry yesterday 
because everybody was fasting. Food was hard to find. We 
did buy a little gari and ate it with some cold water. I wasn’t 
“Ponderosa” but it was good. We met some nice guys on the 
boat, including a nice man who is a retired military man 
from here in Lokoja. Now he says he is a pastor. The boat 
moved quite slowly and at one point there was engine 
trouble for about an hour. So, we were delayed quite a lot. 
John and I almost lost our hats too. The wind blew them off 
our heads into the water. So, the boat had to turn around to 
fetch them. 

After 7 p.m. we reached Jamata, which is quite 
close to Konton Karife. There the boat stopped. Here there is 
also a long bridge crossing the Niger named after Mutalah 
Mohammed, a former president of Nigeria. We went first to 
see the Chief. He was a fairly young man and always 
seemed to be busy. He was nice but didn't seem overly 
exited about us. We were given some mats to sleep on and 
told we could stay on his veranda. He gave us some 
porridge but no other food. So, we ended up walking with 
his sons to a nearby taxi park where we found some local 
restaurant food. There are a lot of restaurants and shops near 
this taxi park so we enjoyed walking around a bit. We also 
walked out on the bridge to enjoy the breeze. Steve and I 
were still hungry so we went back to buy some more food 
and then returned and went to sleep. 

This morning we woke up early and took off. After 
having some breakfast at the taxi park we begin walking 
toward Lokoja. After two hours or so, we stopped at a 
village to eat some mangos. We continued on for another 
two hours and then stopped to rest a little more. Again we 
took off and reached the outskirts of Lokoja at about noon. 
On the boat we met a pastor (whose name is Moses) and told 
us of the Delta Hotel in his town where we could go. I saw 
two rather dignified looking men walking toward us so I 
decided to ask them for directions. They didn't seem too 
interested in giving directions but, instead, started to ask all 
sorts of questions. Presently, they loaded us into a VW 
beetle and we drove to the Investigations Bureau at the 
police station. There we were drilled and interrogated for 
about three to four hours. They wanted to know every detail. 
I was wearing an FBI Academy T-shirt so they were even 
suspicious about that. They were especially curious about 
who sponsors us. We said we sponsored ourselves but they 
didn't seem to be satisfied with that. When I show them the 
introductory letter from my university they really picked up 
on something. Dr Charles Long, my biology professor, had 
mentioned all of our names in the letter and wrote how much 
he supported our trip. He also said that we would be “fine 
representatives and ambassadors of the university". The 
investigators took this to mean that the University was 
funding or sponsoring our trip, which made them think that 
John had lied when he said we were self-sponsored. To add 
to this, they were upset because Tamba was also on the trip 


yet not mentioned in the letter. So, they didn't understand 
what his position on this trip was. Anyway, after a lot of 
hassle they let us go. They still thought we were liars though, 
because their logic was unable to really understand what we 
were doing. It was another good example of how the people 
of Africa can be so wonderful and the people chosen as 
police such a problem. 

From here we registered our presence at the police 
station. We asked them about accommodations and they 
tried calling the local government chairman as well as his 
secretary but they weren't home. So, they suggested a cheap 
hotel and the policeman escorted us there. On the way, we 
asked if there was a cheaper place to stay so he led us to this 
place called the Central Bar. There are many women around. 
I knew their business right away. But later Steve asked 
someone why there were so many women around. Just 
something only Steve would pop up and ask. They said 
“Maybe tonight you can find out" and a couple of other 
comments that made it clear that they were prostitutes. 
Anyway, they call this place a hotel too and have provided 
us with a room. I think we are paying 10 Naira a night. 

We recently returned from a local restaurant where 
we ate and now we are hanging out. I think Lokojoa will be 
an interesting town. On the river, and near it, both yesterday 
and today I noticed some AFRICAN DARTERS (Anhinga 
rufa) Some people call them "Snake Birds" because of 
their long neck and how they sit so low in the water that only 
their neck shows. I also saw a COLLARED SUNBIRD 
(Anthreptes collaris) on the way today. I think I will take a 
bath now. 


April 3: 


We decided to spend an extra day in Lokoja since 
we wanted to see the town, the confluence of the Benoe 
River and the Niger River, and also go to the bank. We had a 
wonderful nights sleep last night. The boys here had some 
mattresses out in the courtyard of the bar. The night was 
cool so we slept very well. This bar does not have too much 
business and I think it is because they don't play any music. 
I asked why they don't play music and they said the people 
around don’t like the noise. 

There are a few men who come around, mostly to 
either drink or see the women here. The prostitutes have 
been very friendly in a nice sort of way. We feel comfortable 
here anyway. I feel a little bit sorry for them because if they 
stay in this business they will most likely get AIDS. Ihave 
heard that it will become a big problem in Nigeria. 

Anyway, when we awoke this morning I was 
greeted by the young boys who work around here. One, who 
seems to be in charge of our lodging, is about 15 and is the 
son of the manager. He has been very helpful—as have the 
other boys. They gave us a few mangos for breakfast. They 
also washed our clothes for us today. 

Presently we walked into the town. After five 
minutes down town, John realized that he had forgotten his 
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camera, so he ran back to fetch it. He also lost his bag in the 
bathroom this morning too. A girl told him he had left it 
there. Concerning bathrooms, recently when we ask for 
them we are direct to the bush. However, in this town we 
have a bathroom with three stalls. They consist of holes in a 
cement floor. 

Our first stop in town was the cemetery. It 
contained graves of mostly European missionaries and 
soldiers. Some of the graves were dated back to the late 
1880's. It wasn't a well-maintained place. The Mango trees 
nearby, full of ripe mangos, were too much of temptation for 
the children. They were throwing stones to try to get the 
ripened fruits. In fact, they gave me a couple. 

From here we wanted to climb a nearby hill in 
order to see from high up the meeting of the rivers Benue 
and Niger. A man at the cemetery, who claimed to be paid 
by the government to give tours, offered to show us the way. 
He led us through the town, into alleyways and, eventually, 
to the foot of the hill. He kept walking into the bush and 
found a little path leading up the mountain. We reached 
almost to the top where we had a good view of the town as 
well as the two rivers. It was nice. After this, we came back 
down the mountain on a different path, passing the Islamic 
school and walking through what looked like slums of the 
town. 

On the hill, I saw several kinds of birds, most 
interestingly a SCALY FRANCOLIN (Francolinus 
squamatus). This was in the dense bush habitat, which this 
Francolin prefers. We did not flush them and I only 
glimpsed them as they ran through the undergrowth. While I 
am on the subject of identifications, I should mention that I 
saw what I am sure is a WEST AFRICAN LITTLE 
SPARROWHAWK (Accipiter erythropus). | also saw 
another Raptor which I thought was a CHANTING 
GOSHAWK (Melierax metabates). However, according to 
my identfication books they are found in northern Nigeria 
rather then here in the south. Maybe there are moving 
southward. 

Once back into town our guide wanted to continue 
showing us around. However, we told him that we just 
wanted stroll around by ourselves and that we would make 
our own way. So, he said "Thank you" and left. We walked 
first to the bank, called the Union Bank of Nigeria, because 
John wanted to change some money. We were there over an 
hour-- which is not uncommon for West African banks. It 
seems ridiculous but that's how it is. You could probably 
sue a bank in America if it took that long. From there we ate 
some rice at the “Blue Moon” Restaurant in town. 

Later, as we were walking along a road near the 
waterside, we came across a marble production factory. 
They extract the stone from a quarry 50 km from here and 
then make it into slabs and powder. With the stone they 
make tables, grave stones, pulpits, floors etc. The powder is 
used in tires, toothpaste, paint, glass, ceramics and some 
other things. It was interesting. We also saw the marine 
boat yard. They have a ferry that goes back and forth across 


the river three times a day. They also have some old colonial 
time ships, which are just parked there with nothing to do. 
Once in awhile they take them down the river for a special 
program I am told but, otherwise, they are not used. I think 
it's a waste. If they put a little bit of maintenance into them 
they could use them for a transport purpose, like they do in 
Mali. 

We were given a tour of the marine boat yard by a 
fellow named George. He is the tall lanky man we met last 
night. He is also a song writer and says that he has been to 
both North and South America singing gospel music. He's 
kind of funny. He treated us to a drink at a restaurant on the 
way hack here. Then we came back to where we are staying 
and I took a short siesta. Later I went to the Post Office to 
mail couple letters and I met a man they call “Peace” (but 
his name is Dili or something like that). He wore a beret 
with some green, red and yellow feathers in it and a Rasta 
emblem necklace, which also has green, red and yellow 
beads. He actually gave the beads to me because I said I 
liked them. He wanted me to take his picture (“snap him” as 
they say here) and to send him a copy. He also took me to 
his place-- which was a shack made from corrugated metal. 
He treated me to a small calabash of bouroukouto (which he 
called “local tea”) and showed me all of his pictures. Most 
were of him with his various girl friends. It was fun to visit 
with him. 

On the way beach here, I stopped at a local 
restaurant and ate what is called “Okpu” (which is fu-fu 
made from Cassava) The sauce was Equisi Seed soup, 
which is common in this area. It is made from the ground up 
seed of a melon of some sort and is very tasty. In Nigeria 
food is very cheap. A basic meal will cost 2 to 4 Naira, 
which is between 20 and 40 cents in American money. If 
you have dollars you can live quite cheaply here. 

In this area I have noticed that it is a common 
practice for the mothers to “force feed: their babies. I don't 
mean simply spoon food into their mouths. Actually, it is 
rather disgusting as well as dangerous. The mothers hold the 
child tight between their legs, cover their nose with one hand 
and cup the other hand under the baby's mouth. They pour 
porridge into the cupped hand-- so much that even the mouth 
is covered-- and then they commence to shovel the stuff in. 
The baby has no chance to breathe and is forced to eat it all. 
The whole time they try to cry but choke and gurgle on the 
porridge. I asked John about this and he said it was very 
dangerous. Often children die of suffocation and sometimes 
get pneumonia from the food entering the lungs. The 
porridge isn't even healthy. The water in its fills their 
stomach also, which means they refuse milk and other good 
nutrition. But the people aren't convinced that it is a 
problem This kind of feeding is their tradition. It's crazy. 


April 5: 


Sorry that I didn't write in the journal yesterday. 
Too much has been happening. Wednesday night Steve and I 
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went to a Bruce Lee movie with Dili (“Peace” is his 
nickname). He was a nice guy. The movie was great. It 
was an open air place. The audience would whoop and 
holler every time the karate fighters made some nice moves. 
When people in the audience had to urinate they would 
simply go to the front right hand corner of the place so that 
they could still see the movie. Of course, everybody could 
see them too! When we came back to the Central Bar, we 
found out that a couple of immigration officers had been 
there looking for us. Tamba informed us that they had 
wanted to arrest us because we had not come to see them 
when we arrived in the town. Of course, it isn't required in 
the first place but I think their feelings were hurt. Anyway, 
they became more friendly when they saw that everything 
was in perfect order. 

I had a short but sweet sleep and we woke up early 
to be on the road by 5 a.m. The morning was cool, so it was 
enjoyable walking. After about two hours we stopped at a 
village to eat some rice with fish. Oh, excuse me now-- we 
are off, suddenly. I guess I will continue this later. 

It is later and it is dusk now. The light is 
diminishing so I won't write now all that there is to write. 
But let me briefly list some things I want to write so I won't 
forget later: (1) Usman in village we stopped; (2) Geragu 
boys and the time there; (3) police station at the Ajaukuta 
camp; (4) Mary and Helene at the restaurant; (5) trip to 
Okene; (6) Steve the policeman; and (7) the walk to 
Ojankuta village. 


April 6: 


Time is flying by. We'll be finished with this trip 
before we know it. Let me continue from where I left off. I 
was talking about our walk from Lokoja. The second place 
we stopped was a village on the river where we were able to 
buy some mangos to eat. I met a rather humorous man there 
named Usman. The children said that he was the school 
headmaster. He also said that he was the son of the Chief. 
The latter I can believe but I was little bit skeptical that he 
could be the headmaster of the school because even the 
children seem to be brighter than he. When he asked what 
we were up to, I said that we were traveling by foot along 
the Niger River. He did not understand very well and asked, 
or volunteered himself, as a laborer. I explained again that 
we were simply walking along; so, maybe he misunderstood. 
I think because there is a big steel mill factory nearby, he 
thought that I may work there. Anyway, later he asked for 
my university address. I gave him my name and address and 
informed him that he should write there if he wanted to keep 
in touch. He still insisted on me writing down the name of 
my university. He also wanted the name of Steve's school; 
and he couldn't accept that it was the same as mine. He 
wanted me to write his address too, so I did, and put it in my 
pocket. I was giving him back the paper with my address on 
it and he told me to keep it! I explained that he had asked 
for address, and now I was giving it to him, so he should 


acceptit. After much persuasion, he took it although I don't 
think he understood what was going on. Then, when we 
were about to leave, he asked us to visit his house. Steve and 
I walked over there and he made us sit down and look at his 
pictures (although we made it clear that we needed to be 
moving along). Eventually, we finally got out of there. As 
we are leaving, he said that now that I had seen his house, I 
know the place to write to. He was a peculiar guy. 

We have now moved on towards Ajuakuta, and on 
the way I was out in front of everyone and met some boys 
from the bush carrying machetes and fishing spears. They 
had been trying to catch fish but had not succeeded. When 
first seeing me, they thought me to be a Russian, working at 
the steel mill, and asked me for some candy. I invited them 
to walk with me and they soon understood what I was doing 
here. They seemed to really appreciate that and so we 
strolled along together. After a while, one of the boys 
(named Mohammed) offered to carry my pack, so I allowed 
him to. It certainly did not take much persuasion. We walked 
for a while, until we came to some Mango trees. We stopped 
to gather some of these delicious fruits. Most of it I gave to 
them but I also ate some and became a sticky mess. 

After this, Steve and Tamba caught up with us. 
Tamba wanted to rest and wait for John while the rest of us 
continued on ahead.  Presently we arrived at the town 
Geragu, which is right along the river. The water looked 
very refreshing so we stopped to swim while we waited for 
the others to arrive. When they did we started to discuss 
what to do next. Steve wanted to stay in Geragu for the 
night while John wanted to go on and see if we could find 
better lodging at the camp for the steel mill workers. There 
are many Russians, French and Germans there and he 
thought that perhaps they would have nicer accommodations 
for us. So, we decided to go on to the camp-- which was 
another 5 km before the village of Ajuakuta. Before we left, 
however, we decided to first get something to eat. A man 
started talking to Tamba and we found out that he was an 
Investigations Security Officer, the same people who wasted 
our time in Lokoja. Of course, he wanted to ask us some 
questions. But first he said he had to go to his office for 
some paper or something. We ended up waiting two hours 
before he returned! He said that his Volkswagon had 
problems on the way. Anyway we finally proved to him that 
we were “OK” and legal, so he informed us that we were 
free to go. However, he advised us to see the Police at the 
camp before anything else. 

So, we started walking. However, soon a big water 
truck stopped and the driver offered to take us the rest of the 
way, so we accepted since it was getting late. When we 
reached the police station we talked to the area commander. 
He welcomed us and, when we asked about accommodations, 
he said that there wasn't any sort of rest house available 
where we could stay. Then he said that we should wait while 
he called his boss to see if there was anything he could do. 
We waited into the night. While we were sitting there we 
met an older lady named Mary who owned a restaurant and 
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she invited us to have a meal with her. Her daughter, Helene, 
is a student at the University of Jos. We had a nice visit with 
them. When the area commander returned, it seemed like he 
had forgotten about us and I also think that he had been 
drinking. Anyway, he said that we could sleep on the 
veranda of the Police Station. So, they provided a couple of 
mattresses and there we slept. I remember waking up and I 
would always hear the policeman on night duty talking about 
us. Every time a new policeman would come on duty, the 
others would have to explain to them everything they knew 
about us. We had a nice friendly time with these policemen. 
So, we can add a Police Station to the various places we 
have slept. 

The next morning we went to the home of Mana 
Mary, whom we had met the night before, and were able to 
take a bath and eat breakfast there. We decided that we 
wanted to take a side trip to Okene. This was because John 
said that they have nice traditional weaving there. So, we 
hopped a taxi and headed for town. On the way, we met a 
man in the taxi who was from Okene and he offered to show 
us around. Also on the road, we came upon the scene of a 
big 4x4 station wagon accident. The driver was a friend of 
our driver, so we stopped. Everybody has supposedly been 
taken to the hospital but the accident looked pretty bad. 
When we were standing around, we noticed an Anubis 
Baboon (Papio anubis) sitting on the top of a nearby hill, 
lazy as can be. It was nice to see him. He didn't seem to 
have a care in the world. He doesn't have to worry about 
having a car accident. 

Anyway, when we reached Okene, we went to the 
School for Women's Training where they learn the weaving. 
We were shown some samples and how the weaving is done. 
John bought a table set. Okene cloth is a finely woven, fairly 
thick, material. It is also quite expensive. It also happened 
to be market day in that town so we strolled around a little, 
enjoying the crowds. With all the people and the honking 
trucks it was the familiar chaos of the market. Many Fulani 
people were also around, so we bought some milk to enjoy. I 
mixed mine with sugar because I don't enjoy it as much 
when it is sour like they drink it. 

We took a taxi back to the camp, ate lunch, and 
rested awhile. One of the police there (his name is Steven I 
think) was talking to me for quite awhile. He wants me to 
help him get into America. I told him that I would not lie or 
do any thing illegal, but I would help however possible-- 
such as writing him a letter of invitation to visit. He seemed 
grateful for this. In fact, he bought Steve and me each a 
notebook. Mine has baboons on the front of it. 

Presently we decided to trek on another 10 km (or 
so) to Ajuakuta village. We thought that we might be able to 
catch a boat there. As we walked, the rain began to fall so 
we found some shelter at a police shed next to the steel mill. 
This steel mill is a huge place. It extends along the river for 
miles it seems. The Russians are building machines and 
Germans and French are in charge of construction. They 
will be mining the ore from inside of Nigeria and producing 


steel in large quantities. It is a big operation. The rain 
stopped eventually and we then continued with our walking. 
A dump truck offered to take us the short distance to the 
village, so we accepted. 

Ajuakuta is a town very influenced by the big steel 
mill I think. The people have been told not to build 
permanent structures because once the mill is in full 
production the village is going to be moved. As a result, the 
town appears now as a shanty town, with all the houses 
made of crude tin. 

We stopped first at the police station to register our 
presence. Then we walked over to the Chief's house. He 
welcomed us and then directed us on to another man who 
provided us with a old brick house to sleep in, located near 
the river. They spread a large tarp on the floor for us to 
sleep on. Steve and I took a dip in the river and we also 
chatted with the policemen-- who were very friendly. After 
eating a a local restaurant, I went to sleep. I only woke up 
once that I remember. 

This morning I woke up with a big headache. We 
had inquired about catching a boat and were informed that 
there were not any boats leaving from here. However, we 
were told that this morning we may be able to catch a boat 
from Itobe, which is a town on the other side of the river 
about 5 km downstream. So we woke up at 4 am and walked 
down river to where there was a big long bridge and there 
we walked across to Itobe town. When we arrived, we 
checked if there was a boat leaving but found out that there 
was none. One man wanted us to charter a boat but we don't 
have the money to do that. We then found out that tomorrow 
there is a boat going to another town across from Itobe 
where there is a market. So, at about 7 a.m. tomorrow 
morning we will try to take another motorboat. 

As a result, we had the day to spend here. We met 
with the District Head of this area. He invited us to sit in his 
lounge, and also served us some mineral water. He also 
invited a police officer to come check us out. Once he found 
out everything was in order, we had a nice visit. The Chief 
has given us a place to stay and some mattresses to sleep on. 
So, we have been resting well. This afternoon we took a 
stroll around the town with a couple of the Chief's sons. We 
met a crazy man who was walking around the town picking 
up garbage. He talked total nonsense and basically enjoyed 
babbling. He called John a “Fulani man". We also saw 
another man who had a deformed face on one side. I'm not 
sure what was wrong with him but it was very sad. I wonder 
how the community treats people like that. I know they do 
better here in Africa then they would in America. 

We also met a family who had just lost a boy in the 
river today. Somehow he had drowned while fishing and 
they don't know the cause. It's sad, actually. After this we 
met with the village Chief before coming back to relax. The 
area around here is quite mountainous and very beautiful. I 
think there is probably more wildlife around this area 
because of the protective habitats. The mountain areas seem 
less disturbed by all of man's influences. 
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People are always asking us what we will do if we 
come across wild animals while we walk. Man, I wish we 
would see more wildlife. I'm sure there is more around but 
a lot of it stays hidden because of population and hunting 
pressures. There continues to be a lot of bird life here. I 
have seen a lot of STONE PARTRIDGE (Ptilopachus 
petrosus) and ROCK BUNTINGS (Emberiza tahapisi). 
Both of these I have noted as being very common here. I 
have also seen a fair number of PIPING HORNBILLS 
(Bycanister fistulator) on the roadside in this area. I may 
have also seen a BLACK AND WHITE-TAILED 
HORNBILL (Tockus fasciatus semifasciatus) but I’m not 
sure. They look similar to the Piping Hornbill but are a little 
larger, with a longer bill, and have a different call. 
Hopefully, I will be able to confirm this later. RED- 
BILLED WOOD DOVES (Turtur afer) are also becoming 
quite common. We also saw a BLACK-SHOULDERED 
KITE (Elanus caeruleus) flying over Ajuakuta village. 
Well, I ‘ve done enough writing for the day. 


April 7: 


I am sitting inside of a local restaurant in the town 
of Agenebode, sipping on a Coke and enjoying the cool 
breeze from the ceiling fan rotating just above me. Outside 
there is a lot of activity because it is market day here. We 
came here this morning from Itobe on a boat-- for the cost of 
10 Naira apiece. We left at 6:45 a.m and motored along for 
about 15 minutes before the engine sputtered to a stop. The 
two-man crew fiddled with the gas line and some other 
fittings and were finally able to “jerry-rig” the engine so that 
it worked. As we then moved along, we picked up more and 
more people going to market. One fat and jolly old lady 
boarded with basketfuls of smoked fish. I was rather hungry 
so I bought a small catfish from her. After cleaning off some 
of the mud, it was very tasty. 

A Fulani woman also came on board with a big 
calabash of “No-no” (milk gone a little sour). John bought 
some of that. We also picked up someone without even 
stopping! She was in a canoe with another man paddling 
and, as they pulled up to us, she grabbed hold of the side of 
the boat and climbed aboard. You’ll remember that we did 
something like that way back in southern Mali. A fisherman 
also pulled up alongside us at one point and wanted to sell a 
big catfish that he had just caught. One of the ladies on 
board bought it and than sold it for a profit at the market. It 
was a pleasant ride and I was even able to sleep a little. 
Arriving here, we walked into the market looking for food,. 
A man we had met on the boat, carrying a lungfish he had 
caught (which was quite big), showed us to a restaurant. 
That is where I am now. 

After eating, we wandered around looking for some 
cola nuts for John and Tamba. Then, doing back down to 
the port, we waited for another boat that we hoped would 
take us farther down the river. We discovered that the boat 
was leaving at 4 p.m. so now we are just waiting for it. Last 


night, after a supper of rice, fish and "My-My" (a paste 
made from beans) that was provided by the Chief, Steve and 
I drifted off to sleep while listening to the rain pound on the 
tin roof. John then realized that his white Adidas shoes were 
missing and figured that he had left them back at the police 
station or at the Ajakuta camp. Tamba then took a 
motorcycle rid back to Ajakuta and was lucky enough to 
pick up the shoes. It was 50 Naira to hire the bike but worth 
it to get the shoes back. 


April 8: 


The boat arrived and we finally got going about 
5:30 p.m. We cruised down the river for a couple of hours 
until we reached this town, which is called “Ogaine #2” (I 
think because there must be two of them). The boat also 
dropped people off at various places along the way. We had 
a crazy man on board who was named Ibrahim. He enjoyed 
talking and laughing to himself. While waiting for the boat 
to arrive, this same fellow took a swim and he would 
plunged headfirst into the water time after time. He would 
then remain submerged for long periods of time. What was 
odd is that, when he would come out of the water, he would 
always look at his penis and talk to it. He called it his 
"Indian lighter" and would ask it what it was up to. He was 
a funny guy and this made a lot people laugh a lot. Some 
other people got angry at him, however. It almost seemed 
there would be a fight once between him and one of the crew 
member, but it ended peacefully. 

When we arrived here, the crew led us to the house 
of the Chief of the village. We saw the Chief and he was 
happy to receive us. We were given some nice with fish and 
also a room with a bed and a couple of cushions and mats to 
sleep on. 

This morning we awoke to a nice cool morning and 
looked around the town, since we had arrived late at night. 
Here they use a lot of bamboo to construct their houses, 
covering the bamboo walls with mud. The roofs are made of 
grass. After eating a delicious breakfast of pounded yams, I 
took a walk down to the waterside and took a swim. On the 
way back I met Tamba who was chatting with a couple of 
teachers from the town. They had a small bottle of distilled 
palm wine and, when I took a small nip, I was surprised to 
find out now powerful it was. I don't like it much. It is 
stronger than most spirits I have tasted. We had a lunch of 
boiled yams in palm oil and are now enjoying a day of 
relaxation. I’m not sure what our plans are. I think we want 
to continue to take river transport because of Tambas groin 
problem. I am more inclined to want to walk but the boats 
can be fun too. Day after tomorrow is market day in Illushi, 
so we may have to wait until then to take a boat. We can 
also get boat from there to Onitsha, are told. We'll wait and 
see what happens. 


April 9: 
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It is another nice morning, and we have just eaten a 
nice breakfast of “gari” mixed with yams. Yesterday evening 
Steve, John and I took a walk with a man named Idris to a 
nearby village. He wanted to see a man about buying some 
bamboo poles to use in his yam fields. The poles give the 
yams support to grow. We walked down to the man's house 
and found him gone, so we strolled around the town a little 
bit. We discovered a bar, and Steve want some palm wine; 
so, we sat down and enjoyed the sweet drink. From here we 
continued strolling and met the police. They were busy with 
something so they didn't seem to be too excited to talk to us. 
However, we greeted them and they now know who is 
around anyway. This area has both Muslim and Christian 
influences. But each of these mix these religions with their 
traditional beliefs as well. There are signs of “ju-ju” all over 
the place and they also offer sacrifices to the river as well. 
We came back here to the Chief's house and plan to relax in 
the evening before going to sleep. Now we are sitting 
around writing. The Chief is talking to his children, who are 
running all over the place. He has two wives and ten 
children. One of the older girls has just been force feeding 
one of the children. We went ahead and told the Chief that 
this is a dangerous practice. They just hold onto it because it 
is a tradition; another girl is peeling cassava with a big 
machete (a common household item here). Another small 
child is attempting to do use the machete but failing. The 
knife is as big as he is and he is not very well coordinated. I 
hope he doesn't chop his own foot off! 

Yesterday while we were strolling about in the 
town, I noticed several RED-THROATED BEE-EATERS 
(Merops bullocki) chasing insects in the sky above me. Last 
night, in the evening light, I also noticed some LONG- 
TAILED NIGHTJARS (Caprimulges climacurus) flying 
around. Here at the house there are many EUROPEAN 
SWALLOWS (Hirundo rustica). 

It is later and it is drizzling outside. It has been 
raining for quite some time. I do think the rainy season has 
begun. This morning we had an interesting experience again 
with the police. Steve, the Chief, and I were just heading out 
to the waterside in order to ask about a boat when a 
motorcycle pulled up with a police office on it. He said that 
he had come from the police station with orders to seize our 
camera. We went with him and first he tried to grab John's 
camera. Of course John took this to be very rude and said 
that the policeman should not just be grabbing at his camera 
like that—it was both unprofessional and also the camera 
could be broken if not handled properly. Then the 
policeman also took offense. While they were arguing 
Tamba tried to stop them a couple times. The policeman 
paid no attention to Tamba so Tamba also got angry. Tamba 
accused him of causing more trouble than keeping the peace. 
Then the policeman took offense at Tamba and then the 
Chief also got riled up. The Chief felt responsible for us, as 
our host, and he didn't like the police coming to interfere. 
The Chief started yelling at the policeman that didn't know 
his job and said all sorts of things that, frankly, I'm glad I 


didn't understand. This really make the policeman feel 
insulted so he began yelling back. A couple of other guys 


also started yelling and I'm not sure which side they were on. 


Even the women were getting involved most of time 
peacekeeping but one old lady was yelling at the police 
officer too. The Chief is a short stocky man and you could 
just see the veins pumping in his neck. 

Later I learned that he said he wanted to fight the 
police officer and that he even threatened to kill him. Given 
how mad he was I think he might have if he had the chance. 
At one point I tried to intercede by attempting to get us out 
of the place before anything really regretful happened. But 
nobody listened to me. So I just took a quiet seat. Finally, 
we all took off and followed the policeman to the police 
station. Once there they began insulting the Chief up and 
down. I must admit that he didn't seem to be too 
professional. When we arrived at the station, we first saw 
the Head Commander. He checked our passports and, after 
some time, let us go. We also went to the District Office and 
signed the guest book they had as well. 

While we were coming back, the rain started falling 
so we found shelter in a small hut where they were serving 
drinks. Four men were there who were drinking the distilled 
palm wine that they brew here. It is called *Kai-Kai". One 
man insisted on standing up each time he talked to us. He 
talked mostly about things that didn't make any sense. 
Another man liked talking to Tamba because he was black, 
so be kept saying “Black man, I like you because we are the 
same". Another man enjoyed getting up once in awhile and 
doing a little jig on the floor. Then he would give me a hug. 
There are a lot of disturbed people here. After humoring 
ourselves with these fellows for a while, we made it back 
here and soon ate a lunch of boiled yams with palm oil. I 
have since just been resting while the others went out to the 
market. 


April 10: 


We left town early this morning. The boat was very 
full of people and yet we still picked up more people along 
the way. And, it wasn't only a lot of people in the boat. 
Goods to be sold at market were also packed high. One lady 
must have had forty baskets full of Ochra on board. When 
we loaded her stuff on, it weighed down the boat so much 
that we almost got stuck on the bottom. We arrived here at 
almost 6:30 a.m. and the market was already in pretty full 
swing. Because of yesterday's rain, the ground is very 
muddy so everybody is slopping through the mud. Dried 
and smoked fish are everywhere. I don't know where it all 
comes from and where it all goes. Ochra seems to a hot item 
here, as well as palm oil. . Steve and I ate some Ochra at a 
local restaurant and then strolled down through the town and 
out into the bush a short distance. 

Now we are waiting on the boat that is going to 
Oritsha. It is a big boat that is covered; so, it is quite 
comfortable. I've seen several birds. The COMMON TERN 


(Sterna hirundo) is common here on this part of the river. 
This morning I also saw some GULL-BILLED TERNS 
(Sterna nilotica) and even some AFRICAN SKIMMERS 
(Rynchops flavirostris). 

It is late, almost 4:30 p.m. and the boat has not left 
yet. We are still hanging around. We will probably sleep on 
the boat tonight. This is something interesting that I have 
noticed suddenly in the last couple of days. The women in 
this area urinate standing up. They suddenly just pick up 
their skirts, do a little bit of adjusting with their fingers, 
spread their legs, and then urinate. It certainly doesn't seem 
to be much of a private thing either because it is often done 
in plain view. I have never seen this in any part of Africa 
much less anywhere else in the world. 


April 12: 


We are in Onitsha town now. It is a big place. The 
boat from Illushi pulled in here about 1 a.m. yesterday. and 
we spent the rest of the night there. I slept quite well on that 
boat. I woke up a couple of times-- once to eat some bread 
and bananas and another time to visit the boat's toilet. At 
the back of the boat they have a small closed-in area with a 
‘holes in the floor. This place is used both for bathing as well 
as a toilet. 

Yesterday at dawn we got off the boat and walked 
into the main market at Onitsha. John's friend Gabriel had a 
stall there, so we were going to attempt to find him. 
However, the market was so full of people it seemed like an 
African New York City. The streets down near the market 
are so busy and everybody seems to have something to do. 
Everybody is in a hurry. As we walked along, everybody 
started yelling “Iraq!”, or “Iraqi people!". This was funny. 
With our packs I think they assumed were refugees escaping 
from Iraq. 

We met a friendly man named "Innocent" who 
volunteered to show us to Gabriel's home. He even insisted 
on paying our bus transport there. This is just another 
example of African hospitality to strangers. We finally 
arrived at a four-story apartment building. Onitsha is a 
business town and these apartment buildings are everywhere 
it seems. Our friends were on the third floor and were very 
happy to see us, especially John. Pretty soon we had a huge 
meal of rice set before us and we ate and were content. 
Later, we decided to go visit the fellow named Innocent. 
Gabriel’s brother, who also worked for John awhile, also 
lives near here. He lives near Ihiala, about 50 km south of 
Emilsha. Gabriel has a Peugeot 504 car, so we loaded up 
and zoomed away. First we stopped at the 
telecommunications place, in an attempt to make a phone 
call to Bobbie, but the power was out and they told us to 
come back later. We then drove out to Innocent’s house. 

Southern Nigeria is very densely populated and 
there seemed to be the signs of heavy population along the 
entire drive. It is also very tropical here so everything is very 
green. Yet, you also find a lot of cleared areas, which are 
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used for farms. Just before arriving the rain started to fall so, 
when we arrived, Innocent escorted each of us inside under 
his umbrella. We had a nice time visiting. Gabriel has set 
us his own photography business. John was the first one to 
give him a camera and teach him now to develop black and 
while film. From there he took off on his own. These Ibo 
people of Nigeria are very business-oriented. They also tend 
to be very westernized. Everyone speaks English and many 
seem to do well financially because they work so hard at 
their business. Sometimes I wonder how they do it because 
they seem to be so many people doing the same thing. 
These Ibo people are the ones who were on the losing side in 
the Biafran war, when they wanted to separate from the rest 
of the country, particularly the Moslems in the north. 

After visiting with Innocent, we saw Gabriel home. 
The apartment is just his business address I guess. We also 
visited the priest and the parish there. Catholicism is quite 
strong in this area of Nigeria. The priest seemed to be quite 
well off-- with a car and a very nice house. I am told that 
priests and Reverend Fathers do well here because the 
congregations are customarily very generous. The money 
rolls in although, officially, they don't get a salary. That 
could be dangerous for a religious leader, I would think, as it 
could easily lead to greed and temptation. 

Anyway, we had a good time. Everywhere we 
went they served us a choice of beer, malt drink or soft 
drinks. I think I got too much sugar into me because of all 
the soft drinks. When we headed back to Onisha it was about 
4 p.m. On the way the engine overheated and, when we 
checked it out, we discovered that the radiator had a leak and 
wouldn't hold water. So Gabriel caught a ride back to 
Ihisbla, found a Landrover tow-truck and had us and the car 
towed back to his apartment in Onitsha. He will probably 
have to replace the radiator. We seem to have bad luck with 
cars. I guess we just aren't meant to take them on this trip. 
We came back and had a nice supper of pounded yam. After 
watching a couple of Nigerian television dramas, we went to 
sleep. 

It is later in the afternoon and we have found 
ourselves on a boat headed down river. It's another big 
wooden boat powered by an outboard motor. There are three 
decks but the bottom one fills up with water so nobody stays 
down there. I am sitting on top enjoying the scenery and the 
breeze. Today has been a nice day. After a breakfast of 
Lipton tea, bread, and some omelette, we went down town. 
Since Gabriel's car is out of order, a friend of his offered to 
drive us around. First we stopped at the port to see if and 
when the boats were going down river. They said that they 
would leave around noon or | p.m. From past experience, 
we figured that this meant that they would leave at 3 or 4 
p.m. So, from there we went ot the KLM Airlines office 
because John wanted to move his flight up sooner. We also 
went to the Nigerian Airways office to get a ticket for 
Tamba. After we finished business there, we sailed on to the 
telecommunications office and there John was able to 
contact Bobbie by phone. They talked for five minutes—just 
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enough to say "hello" and report that we were all right. I 
think Bobbie wanted to talk more, however. 

Supposedly, the package we sent from Gao has not 
arrived here yet. This is kind of discouraging because it was 
supposed to arrive in February or March. I hope it comes in 
soon. We went back to the house and John realized that he 
had forgotten his little notebook at the tele-communications 
building. So, he and Gabriel went back to get it while the 
rest of us visited with his family. They had a son my age 
named Victor who was really a nice guy. I will probably 
keep in contact with him. 

After eating some boiled yams, we went back 
down to the port. This time another friend whom we met on 
the road drove us down in his Peugeot 504. On arriving at 
the port, we realized that the boats had already left. So, the 
people there advised us to go to another village on the river 
by car. There, they said, we could catch up with them. Our 
friend with the Peugeot offered to take us, so we zipped 
down the road to this village along the river (I now forget 
the name of it). It was about 30 km south of Onitsha and, not 
too long after arriving, the boat came along and here we are. 

While driving I saw a couple of new birds. One was 
the — WHITE-CRESTED HORNBILL = (Tropicanus 
albocristatus sassini) which is the first of this type I have 
noticed. Another bird that I saw, which was very surprising 
to me, was the GREY PARROT (Psittacus erithacus). 
When I first saw it sitting on top of a high tree, I thought I 
must be seeing things. These birds are quite rare and are 
found only in the tropics. Another common bird I have been 
seeing in the residentlial areas here is the GREY-HEADED 
SPARROW (Passer griseus). 


April 13: 


The boat arrived here at Ikpide sometime very early 
this morning while I was sleeping. For the most part we had 
a pleasant trip, stopping once to eat some “Akpo” in a local 
hotel at a town along the way. I slept most of the journey 
and, when I strolled onto the top deck this morning, the first 
thing I saws were fields and fields of Plantains. The shore 
was also littered with these huge banana-like fruits and 
children were carrying. baskets full down the beach. All of 
these were to be loaded on the boat and brought back to 
Onitsha to be sold. Plantain is one of the main cash crops 
around here. As soon as we got our bags packed up, we 
stepped off the boat and were escorted to the home of the 
Chief. He is a fairly young man and seemed to be quite 
pleasant. He invited us into his parlor. 

As we discussed our trip and future plans, we 
discovered that there was no foot path leading out of this 
town in the direction that we wanted to go. Thus, we had the 
problem again about how we would proceed. It would be 
possible to charter a motorboat but that would be expensive. 
In the past, we were told, there were plenty of transport 
boats moving up and down the river but now this has 
decreased because of the increase in roads and bridges. 


One of the first things that the people in this area 
offer us is the locally distilled gin. Mostly I refuse it, and I 
hope that they don't think I am being impolite. But, frankly, 
I hate the stuff (the taste as well as well as the effect it has 
on people). We had come just as the Chief was going to 
hold a meeting with the town elders. So, in order to not 
disturb the meeting, we all rested in another room. Here 
there was another elderly man who liked to talk constantly. 
He was always talking about the land that he owns and on 
which he thinks his nephew from America should come and 
build a factory. He also drinks a lot of gin, so half of what 
he said was completely incomprehensible. 

The Chief had some nice “gari” and fish sauce 
prepared for us. I also found a good book to read-- a 
suspense thriller called Shell Game. I will probably finish it 
while I’m here. The meeting between the elders and the 
Chief seemed to be going strong, although I don't know how 
productive it was. There was an awful lot of arguing and 
yelling when the men discussed things between themselves. 
The men here like to wear wrap-around skirts, nice button- 
down shirts, and they always carry a cane. In the north we 
never saw this kind of dress. During their meeting, the 
Chiefs and elders lined up for us to take their picture. They 
want us to send it to them. Then the meeting continued. The 
tensions seemed to rise and, at one point, I peeked into the 
chamber to see what all the commotion was about. One of 
the older men was standing up in front of the chief yelling 
while another man was restraining him. Later, another man 
stormed out of the place. Some of this may just be the 
traditional way of discussing things, some of it may be 
because of the high consumption of alcohol, and some of it 
may be genuine anger. However, I’m not sure of what all is 
involved. All I know is that, since I’ve been here, I’ve seen 
a lot of arguing, lots of cursing and many near fights. I 
would tend to blame it on the amount of gin they drink. The 
stuff is terribly strong yet they gulp it down like water, 
without even puckering up their lips. They may have a lot of 
alcohol problems here. One minute they are dancing and 
praising God (saying “Alleluia” etc.) and the next minute 
you hear them arguing with one another and cursing. It has 
made me a little bit uncomfortable. 

It will be interesting attending church tomorrow. 
The man I talked to earlier, who was keeping us company, 
offered to show us around the town. So, we followed him 
and first came to his house. There, his sister, a couple of 
other ladies, and a couple younger men greeted us. First we 
were served some more “gari” and fish sauce. I enjoyed it 
greatly. Then we all relaxed in the parlor, which was a big 
room with pictures hanging all over the walls, a high ceiling, 
and many chairs and mirrors. 

Another practice in this area is to bury people 
within the houses. Most of the homes we have visited have 


places in the floor which mark the grave of a family member. 


It’s kind of different. Presently more gin (“Kai-Kai”) was 
brought. There is a certain way that this gin is served here 
which seems important. The server first takes a drink, to 


show everyone else that it is good, and then pours a glass for 
the owner of the house. After the host drinks, it is then 
served to the rest, proceeding from the eldest to the youngest. 
We were also served some Coke in the same way. One by- 
now- drunk friend of the family blessed us and congratulated 
us. The women around were laughing and dancing. Things 
seem to be very casual here and I think the gin has 
something to do with it. Some of the gin was also thrown on 
the floor, as a way to bless the house. Maybe it is more than 
just drunkenness. Some of these things seem to be traditions. 

We left here and went to the house of another 
relative. The lady there, named Florence, greeted us and 
served us more Coke and gin. We visited for a small time 
and then continued our walk. Our elderly friend decided that 
the sun was too hot, so he placed us in the care of a couple 
of younger men. One of them was sober and the other was 
drunk. I couldn’t understand a word this latter fellow said. 
We continued to stroll along. Although everybody claims to 
be a Christian here, traditional beliefs are still strong. We 
passed a couple of shrines. Some are still used for sacrifices 
and some thing which they call “personal cleansing”. They 
told us that, if you were angry with a brother, you can go 
into one of these shrines and “settle the matter”. I wasn’t 
sure what that means. There are separate shrines for males 
and females, and there are requirements—for the men like 
removing your shirt before entry. We were going to look 
inside one of these shrines but the caretaker wanted money 
so we declined. 

We walked around some more and saw more of the 
town. We also saw some people who tapped rubber and saw 
some of the sap that they were turning into rubber. They 
mix some stuff in with the sap, along with formic acid, and 
the whole thing hardens, becoming like rubber. Now we are 
back at the Chief’s place, each doing our own thing. We 
will be staying here tonight. Then, after church in the 
morning, we'll continue. I’m not sure how we are going to 
travel but I hope we walk. I am eager to walk and we are 
close to the end. Time has really been flying by. 


April 14: 


Now we are in Trofani. It was only about a one- 
hour walk to here from Ikpedi, but a nice walk. This 
morning we woke up to a light sprinkling of rain. I really 
slept well except for waking up once under the green 
Plantain trees. We went to the St. Paul’s Anglican Church 
service this morning. It was really beautiful. The choir 
dressed in purple robes and sang wonderfully. Some of 
these Africans can sing so well. It was beautiful, I tell you, 
very African, and so cool! I thought of a friend of mine 
named Dawn because she would have really loved that 
singing. The preacher spoke both in English and in Isoko, 
the local language. He talked about putting our entire trust 
in God rather than other earthly things. He welcomed us and 
Tamba gave a little introduction about us and our expedition. 
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After church we ate some rice and then walked here with a 
couple of friends. 

From here we will be walking on to the ocean. 
While here we are staying with the Chairman of the town. 
We also met with the Chief of the town and he served us 
some drinks and we chatted with him for a while. Now the 
evening is coming and the rain in beginning to fall. The 
rainy season has come and it is beautiful to see the big storm 
clouds here in the tropics. There are many big canopy trees 
around us, as well as a lot of palm trees and other green 
vegetation. Cassava and Plantains are the major cash crops 
in the area and, as I’ve said, we have walked through many 
fields of them. 1 saw a lot of BLACK AND WHITE- 
TAILED HORNBILLS today as I approached the town, as 
well as many WIRE-TAILED SWALLOWS. 


April 15: 


Now we are in the town of Gbaranbiri. Here John 
has an old friend who is a retired pastor. This morning, after 
a tasty meal of bananas, we took off from Trofani and 
walked on what was supposed to be a proposed motor road. 
At first it turned out to be all sand. Much dense vegetation 
had grown in on the sides and sometimes it was wide and 
other times so narrow that brush scraped our legs and arms. 
We walked for about three hours until we reached the town 
of Odi. There we met some men working on a bridge. The 
area around here is very muddy and, after yesterday's rain, 
the paths are very slippery. We walked barefoot but we 
slipped easily anyway. We stopped on the roadside at a 
small shack and chatted with a couple of men there. One of 
them knew of John's friend named "Pastor Goodluck 
Yayala". We drank some water and then walked on another 
hour until we met the main road between Patani and Kaiama. 
After another hour we reached Kaiama. There we found a 
restaurant down by the waterside and filled our bellies. 


There Steve and I met a young man who had been to the U.S. 


He told us he had left because of an illegal credit card he 
was using. They gave him a choice of returning home or 
facing up to five years in prison. We chatted with him and 
played a couple games of ping-pong with him and his friend. 
We also met a couple of men from this town who were 
going to the same town we were, so we decided to join them 
on the boat they were taking. The boat was equipped with an 
old diesel engine. It moved along pretty slowly, but steadily, 
and we reached there about 3:30 p.m. We have met Pastor 
Goodluck and are now relaxing. 

On the road today I saw a lot of Hornbills. Most of 
them were BLACK AND WHITE-TAILED HORNBILLS, 
but there were a few which were PIPING HORNBILLS. I 
also saw my second GREY PARROT (Psittacus erithacus) 
flying overhead. Later, in Kaiama, I saw the red tailfeather 
of this colorful bird being sold for “ju-ju” purposes. PIN- 
TAILED WHYDAHS (Vidua macroura) are also becoming 
suddenly more common. At least they are very noticable 
today; the males are just beginning to grow out their tails, a 
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sign of breeding time I think. I also saw a number of 
COMMON WAXBILLS (Estrilda astrilda) and several 
BLACK BEE-EATERS (Merops gularis). 


April 17: 


I feel like I’m crossing a river in a war and being 
shot at. There are cannons going off on the banks of the 
river while we are being paddled down it. I asked one of the 
fellows what the cannons were and he said that it was to 
show respect to someone who had died. When someone dies 
around here it is a cause to celebrate it seems. Last night we 
danced all night long because a woman had died. I'll come 
to that later. 

Our stay in Ggaranbiri was pleasant. We took 
yesterday off and spent a lot of time reading. We also took 
some time to have a meeting in order to discuss our future 
plans. We talked about publication, photos, communication, 
finance, and so on. I really wonder if anything great will 
come of this trip. Sometimes we talk about publishing a 
book in Africa as well as America. I will really be impressed 
with myself, and our expedition, if we can manage to get 
into National Geographic as well as publishing a book. 
We'll see what happens. I won't be disappointed if nothing 
is published either because I feel that we have received a lot 
of personal fulfillment from this effort. 

It is later on in the afternoon and two of Pastor 
Yalah's sons escorted us to the next village. It is called 
Sabagrea. Here we were to catch a boat to the town of 
Yenegova. The road here was through dense tropical 
vegetation, which made for a nice pleasant stroll. "Upon 
reaching Sabagrea we went to see the Chief. In this area, 
everybody seems to call themselves a "Chief" while there 
are leaders who are the real Chiefs. So, we managed to find 
them. Actually, in this town there are two sections and, thus, 
two Chiefs. We made sure we visited both of them, so as 
not to have any reason for the one of them to feel insulted or 
jealous. 

Oh yes! You know what? As we were coming into 
this town, a jolly man called us over to see something. 
When we came closer he pulled two baby crocodiles out of a 
bucket. These are the first wild ones we have seen along the 
river (outside a zoo, that is). It was rather surprising. 

The boys in the canoe have shown us the place on 
the riverbank where they bury witches and wizards. They 
say that a witch becomes a witch whenever his/her mother 
wills it, and this can sometimes be when the child is in the 
womb or at other times later on in life. They also said that if 
you beat a witch with a certain type of stick from the bush 
they will confess everything that they have done. They also 
said that, at night, the witches can fly in the form of owls. 
Well back to yesterday. We ate supper at a hotel, took a 
swim in the river, and then went out on the town. First we 
visited with the Deputy of the town. He was a jolly fat man 
who had some great facial expressions. He was fun to talk 
to and he treated us to some drinks. 


After some time visiting with him we went to a 
party. The Chiefs mother-in-law had died so they were 
having a "raising" party for her. At first some old ladies 
danced around beating their own little drum and passing 
around the gin bottle. Soon, however, the real music started. 
The Chief wanted us to dance, so we joined the crowd. As I 
was dancing, suddenly an old lady flung herself into my 
arms to dance with me. She really was kicking up her heels. 
Soon we sat down again. A young woman came up and was 
talking to the Chief and he told me that she wanted to dance 
with me. Soon we were all on the dance ground again. The 
Chief brought the girl and said we should dance. So we 
danced. We danced until past 1 a.m. A lot of dancing is 
modern style but the women like to add a traditional touch as 
well: they bend down at the waist and shake their rear-ends 
as if they were jello. By the end of the evening, this girl was 
trying to dance with me as if we were lifelong partners. So, 
it was probably good that we decided to call it off and head 
back to sleep. On the way home the Chief asked we why I 
hadn’t asked the girl to escort me home. He said that he had 
“given her to me”. My, what a nice gift. 

We slept an hour-and-a-half and then woke up, 
hoping to catch the boat that was supposed to leave at 4 a.m. 
We waited until dawn but the boat didn’t come, so the Chief 
suggested that we take a canoe to another place across the 
river. We did and then trekked to another nearby village 
called Agbodana. We found out that we had missed the boat 
there too; so, now two fellows are paddling us to a place 
where we can walk on to Yerigawa. The other paths on the 
map are either non-existent or no good. It has been a nice 
trip, however, since our companions have been talking to us 
about witches, trees, birds, and lots of other things. 


April 18: 


As of an hour ago-- 3 p.m., April 19, 1991-- the 
Niger River Bi-centennial Walking Expedition was com- 
pleted! We’re finished! 

It is a very exciting feeling. We have worked hard 
to achieve this goal and, by golly, we have done it! A note 
to anybody reading this journal: buy the author either a 
drink or an ice cream cone- or even a Reeses’ Peanut Butter 
Cup. If these aren’t available, or you have no money, you 
better at least shake his hand! 

Let me tell you about these last couple of crazy 


days. When we reached Yenegova, we walked into the town. 


We had to cross a small canal by canoe just on the town’s 
outskirts and there we found a local restaurant. The owner 
of the place was very friendly and we chatted with her as we 
ate some food as well as enjoying a soft drink. We were all 
in a good mood because the next stretch, to Ogbia, was to be 
our last bit of walking. According to the map, the road 
down to Ogbia was a distance of about 20 km. From there, 
no road existed, so we were planning to take a boat the rest 
of the way. 
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We started walking. The sun was high overhead but 
we didn’t mind because this was the end of our trek. John 
said that he didn’t care if he got a blister because he knew 
that he could rest his feet from now on. After a couple hours 
we stopped for a drink of water and a very short break. Then 
we were off again. Along the side of the road were many 
piles of palm kernal and branches. A truck came along to 
pick up the bundles-- someplace around there must have a 
palm oil processing plant. It is a very common commodity 
around here. Anyway, soon we met a junction and there the 
people said that the dirt road going off to our right was the 
way to Ogbia. We were rather confused because the map had 
not showed any junction. When we asked about the distance 
they said it was at least 100 km. We thought it was 20! 
What was wrong? Soon we realized that the road we were 
on was going to Mbiana, which was northeast of where we 
had intended to go. Sure enough, when I checked my 
compass I found out that we have been walking northeast! I 
kind of felt really like a fool. True, there was a roundabout 
on the road to Ogbia but it wasn’t the same one as on the 
map. Later we found out that the road on the map is only 
another proposed road! How crazy! Our last day of walking 
and we go the wrong direction! 

Anyway, we decided to take a bus back to Ogbia. 
However, the craziness of the day is not over, mind you. 
When we reached town, we were able to get on a speedboat 
(or “flying boat” as they call it here) and traveled a couple of 
hours back to Ogbia. They over-loaded the boat and, at full 
speed, the back-end was too low in the water so we couldn’t 
go full speed; but we made it. The last hour we spent taking 
a short cut through some other small channels. Now I know 
why they call this the River State, because this delta is full of 
channels and you could get lost if you didn’t know your way 
around. The vegetation here is very dense and tropical along 
the river banks and, the closer to the ocean we came, the 
more mangroves appeared. Soon the bank was all 
mangroves and it was so dense that it would be impossible to 
move through this stuff. 

The bird life was also abundant and we saw 
Hornbills, Palm-nut Vultures, Little Egrets, Great White 
Egrets, a Green-Backed Heron, Squacco Herons, and a lot of 
Grey Parrots. It is a really neat area and even kind of eerie. 

Anyway, we finally arrived at Ogbia and first 
registered our names with the police and then went to the 
Chief's house to greet him. We had met him on the way and 
he was very happy to see us in his town. They had a new 
guest house in the town and they suggested we stay there, so 
we did. Steve and I shared a room for 30 Naira while Tamba 
and John each got his own. But are you ready for more 
craziness? 

We met with the Security Office in Ogbia and they 
first checked our passports, which were fine. But then the 
officer asked for a paper which authorized us to be doing 
this expedition. Although we explained that we were just 
basically tourists, and that our expedition was just a personal 
learning experience, he insisted that we need authorization 


from the Nigerian government stating that it was OK for us 
to do this kind of journey. We said that nobody up to this 
point had informed us that this was necessary. However, we 
argued in vain. He argued that we were illegal and that we 
were to go back to where we came from. He said he could 
not allow us go on to Brass and the ocean. Rather, he said 
that we must take a boat back to Yenegoa and then back to 
our original starting point. He said that he would meet us at 
the dock in the morning and that if we attempted to continue 
our trip we would be arrested. Then he said good night. 
That was how our trip was to finish? A days journey from 
the ocean and we can't complete it? 

We found some food in town and then went to bed. 
In the morning Steve and I went to the waterside to meet the 
Security Officer while John and Tamba went to the Chief to 
see if he could convince the Security Office that we should 
be able to continue. Here's what is crazy. As it turns out, 
the Security Officer didn't even show up at the dock, where 
he said he would. In fact, Tamba said that had seen him in 
town and that they had simply waved to each other! So, all 
along maybe this guy was just trying to scare us a little or 
show how much power he had. I wouldn't be surprised. 
This is Nigeria! 

So, to our surprise, we boarded the boat going to 
Nembe without any problem. The ride was about forty 
minutes. In Nembe we had about an hour before the next 
boat left for Brass. We walked around the town and had a 
very enjoyable stroll. The town has small streets and very 
old buildings. In fact, many of the buildings had holes in the 
walls, which I think were left over from the Biafran War. 
We found a place to sit, and chatted some with a guy there 
who was very nice. He offered to have us stay the night 
with him but we told him we wanted to move on. 

At 9:30 a.m. the boat left and we were on our way 
to Brass. This trip was a quick one and soon we caught our 
first glimpse of the Atlantic Ocean! What a refreshing sight! 
This is oil country, and we passed by a couple of oil 
refineries burning the excess gas out of the oil. Upon 
arriving at Brass we were told by the people on the boat that 
they would be leaving at 2:00 p.m. to travel back to Menbam 
and then on to Port Harcourt. They said there would be 
space for us. This gave us three hours. We first met with the 
Marine Police Officer on duty to ask if we could leave our 
bags with him for storage. He said that was no problem. He 
was very friendly and strolled with us into the town. There 
was no time for us to walk to the beach and back before the 
boat left, so we thought we would visit the Italian oil 
company that is located here. They have surrounded the 
whole area with a canal for security reasons. So, we crossed 
by canoe and were met by some Immigration Officers. We 
explained who we were and asked if we could see the 
Terminal Superintendant. They asked us for our passports 
and John and Tamba complied. Unfortunately, Steve and I 
had left ours with our packs but they decided we were 
genuine and let us go in. 
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We were taken to the Superintendant, a nice Italian 
fellow. He welcomed us and invited us to have lunch with 
him at their cafeteria. He was busy, so we needed to wait a 
little. Steve and I started a game of checkers while John and 
Tamba dozed off. Soon, lunch time came and we went into 
the cafeteria and ate a fine lunch of fish and chips with 
lasagna as well as drinks. It was nice. There were a couple 
of Italian men at our table but they didn't seem too interested 
in us. However, one Nigerian man next to me enjoyed 
talking to us. After lunch we were supposed to get back to 
the port to catch the boat. However, no vehicle was 
available to take us. We decided to walk fast and hoped to 
make it in time. In a turn of good luck, when we reached the 
Immigation Offices and were about to board a canoe, we met 
a lady who was high up in the company. She was 
Nigerian, ,but had been all over the world and she loved 
Americans. She not only made sure we got a vehicle but 
also wrote a note to the boat people to make sure they made 
room for us to go to Port Harcourt. That is why my writing 
here looks a bit sloppy, because the ride is a little bit bumpy. 

From Port Harcourt our plan is to split up. Steve 
and I will head for Calabar, first to get visas for Cameroon, 
while John and Tamba will go to Uya to visit friends before 
flying back to their homes. It's been a wonderful seven 
months full of adventure and now I can't believe that were 
finally finished! Definitely, PRAISE THE LORD! 


May 1991 


May 23: 


It is one month since the expedition was completed 
and I find myself still in Africa. However, tomorrow I’m 
“leaving on a jet plane, don't know when I’ll be back again". 
It's been a good few weeks. It’s kind of strange leaving 
Africa, but I'm a bit excited to get back and see friends. 
Quite a lot has happened in the last few weeks. In Port 
Harcourt, Steve and I separated from John and Tamba 
because we needed to get to Calabar in order to get visas for 
Cameroon. We found a fellow named John who was headed 
for Calabar and he offered to take us for a reasonable price. 
He filled up with other passengers too, which he dropped off 
on the way. So, off we went. On the way, we talked to John 
while we listened to Dan Seals’ music (American Country 
Western). We became friends and, upon ariving in Calabar, 
he treated us to supper and said that we could stay at his 
house while we went about our business. As it turns out, he 
drove us around all day, helping us get our visas, change 
money, and so on. .John lives alone in an apartment where 
some other single guys live. We had a great time visiting 
with them and talking about different things. 

At the Cameroon Embassy a man told us that the 
visas would cost 400 Naira and that we would have to wait a 
few days. We explained our situation and, with a little 
persuasion, and 20 extra Naira, we were able to get them that 
same day. The next day, we were able to catch a bus directly 


to Jos. I was supposed to leave early in the morning but the 
government suddenly declared a national "cleanup day" 
there because the President was coming through. So, we sat 
around and met another couple of tourists headed for Jos. 
One was a German guy with dread-locks and another a 
Swedish girl. We went back to their hotel and visited. It was 
fun talking to them. Eventually we left about noon and 
pulled into Jos about 12:30 a.m. 

In Jos we first went to one of the missionary's 
houses and were planning on sleeping outside until morning. 
But, the Magardi woke them up. They were happy to see us 
and spent about an hour visiting with us. We ended up 
staying in Jos for two weeks and had a great time visiting 
with friends and going out to eat with people (everybody 
seemed to want to invite us out to eat!). It was great. We 
played soccer with the Hillcrest students and went sailing 
one day too. We were staying at the home of Darrel Smith, a 
single teacher, and he was lot of fun to be around too. We 
went out to a Fulani village with him where he had had does 
a language instruction class, as well as evangelism. We also 
spent a couple of nights at the Yankari Game Reserve with 
Cynthia Boer, Sophia, and Conrad-- three friend of ours 
from Jos. It was great to see the wildlife, which included 
Lions, Duiker, Hartebeest, Waterbuck, Bushbuck, Roan 
Antelope, Monitor Lizards, Crocodiles and Warthogs. We 
also saw a lot of birds, including Ground Hornbills and 
Saddlebill Storks. We also enjoyed swimming in the natural 
hot springs there. In Jos we also spent a lot of time with the 
Gorder sisters. They were a lot of fun. 

We took public transport to Cameroon without any 
major hassles. Since we've been here we have enjoyed 
visiting with my parents and have taken a side trip to 
Doukoula, to see the Ericksons, and also went to Rhumsiki 
in the north to visit the Hunters. There we climbed Mount 
Rhumsiki, which was quite a challenge. It's a beautiful area 
there. It has been good to visit Cameroon again and renew 


old acquaintances. Now I'm going back to the United States. 


It seems kind of sudden and I will be interested to see how I 
enjoy the United States once I return. 
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SURVEY OF BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF THE 
NIGER RIVER, 
1990-1991 


By 
Daniel Venberg 


In September, 1990, I embarked with four other 
men on an unforgettable African journey, which we called 
the Niger River Bi-centennial Walking Expedition. Two 
hundred years earlier (1790), European explorers arrived to 
map and explore west Africa. Daniel Houghton and Mungo 
Park were among them. The distance of our journey was 
approximately 2,600 miles. We began at the river source, 
and descended to its mouth. My scientific objectives were to 
observe birds and mammals along the way. 

The other members of my party were John 
Lautenschlager, Tamba Musa Kayamba, Steve Olson, also 
of UW-SP, and Krister Evenhouse from Calvin College. We 
traveled from September into April, passing through rain 
forest, montane forest, savannas of many kinds, and even a 
stretch of the Sahara Desert. Mostly we walked, but we also 
rode in vehicles and boats. 


METHODS 


Using binoculars, I identified the species of birds 
and mammals as best as I could, relying on two 
identification books on west Africa (Serle et al., 1977; Dorst 
and Dandelot, 1970). I tried to document the location and 
type of habitat for each species. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 is a listing of localities and countries 
through which we passed. In table 2, I have listed all the 
bird and mammal species with respective habitats and 
localities. These are presented in phylogenetic order. 

Some species observed were rare. Furthermore, 
some of my findings did not agree with comments in the 
reference books, mostly in regard to habitats, and these 
differences are discussed. This is not surprising, for such 
remote habitats as we encountered probably may never have 
been studied much. These species are marked with an 
asterisk (*) in Table 2. 

Some noteworthy comments for some of the 
unusual species precede the tabulations. The species names 
are underlined, but in the diaries they are given in italics. 
The taxonomy follows that of the two bird texts cited. The 
common names vary throughout Africa, somewhat, and even 
some scientific names today may have been updated or 
changed. The scientific names used in no way express 


biological nomenclature. [Editor (C. A. Long): Synonyms 
of Some African Birds. In Table 2, Phalacrocrocoras 
becomes Phalacrocorax, Lophaetus becomes Lophoetus, 
Larus cirrhocephalus becomes Larus cirrocephalus], 
Ciconia episcopus (= Dissoura episcopus), Pluvianus 
aegyptius (= Pluvianus aegyptiacus), Melierax gabar (= 
Micronisus gabar), Aegypius tracheliotus (= Torgos 
tracheliotus), Egretta alba (= Casmerodius albus), 
Halyaetus vocifer (= Cuncuma vocifer), Elanus riocourri (= 
Chelictinia riocurii), Lamprotornis (= Lamprocoileus), 
Erythropygia (= Cercotrichas), Emberiza tahapsi (= 
Fringillaria tahapsi), Halcyon malimbica (= Merops 
malimbicus), Ceryle maxima (= Megaceryle maxima), Ceyx 
picta (= Ispidina picta), Merops bulocki (= Melittophagus 
bullocki), and Merops pusillus (= Melittophagus pusillus). 

The hoofed mammal Kobus thomasi from Niger is 
K. kob. 
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Tabie 1 
Gazeteer of Localities with Dates 


Country Location Date 

1. Sierra Leone Mckinney 9-26-90 
2. Sierra Leone Yaadu 9-26 
3. Sierra Leone North of Yaadu 9-27 
4. Sierra Leone Kowakor 9-28 
5, Sierra Leone South of Seedu 9-30 
6. Sierra Leone Seedu 9-30 
7. Sierra Leone North of Seedu 10-2, 10-3 
8. Sierra Leone Near Guinea border 10-4 
9, Guinea Border of Guinea/Sierra Leone 10-4 
10. Guinea Furikonva 10-6, 10-7 
il. Guinea River bank, north of Furikonya 10-8 
12. Guinea Borgbeba 10-10 
13. Guinea Central Guinea 10-10 
14. Guinea Farannah 10-11, 10-16 
15. Guinea Bafeleh 10-25 
16. Guinea Nafidji 10-27 
17. Guinea Karoussa 10-28, 10-51 
18. Guinea Balato 10-31 
19. Guinea Siguiri 11-3 
20. Guinea Northern Guinea 11-4 
Zi. Mali South of Bamako 11-13 
22. Maii Southern Mali 11-13 
23. Mali Tyenfala 11-13 
24. Mali Dina 11-16 
25 Mali Bamako 11-16 
26. Mali Kenenkou 11-18 
27 Mali Kamani 11-19 
28. Mali Tamani 11-23 
29. Mali Near Segou 11-24, 11-25 
30. Mali Sansanding 11-25 
31 Mah D'joro 11-27 

2 Mali Jafalabc 11-28, 11-36, ii-3i 
33. Mah Macina 12-2 
34. Mal Sai 12-5 
35. Mali Djenne 12-7 
36. Mali South of Tombouctou 12-14 
37. Mali Tombouctou 12-27 
38. Mali Rentadgi 1-1-91 
39. Maii Bourem i-4 
40. Mali Gao 1-10 
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41. 
42. 
43. 


AA 


FH. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
SE. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55, 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
- 64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Country 


Mali 
Mali 
Maii 
Niger 
Niger 
Niger 
Niger 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 
Nigeria 


Location 


Ansongo 

Karrou 

Ansongo 

Sona 

Sorbon Houssa 
North of Niamey 
South of Niamey 
Park W (Southern Niger) 
Gava 

Dakin Gari 
Bahindi 

Zaria 

Sorbon Gari 
Mashedu 

Tagina 

Batati 

Dejiko 

G'bara 

Lakoja 

Okene 

Ajuakuta 

Ogaine 

Onitsha 

South of Onitsha 
Trofani 
Gbaranbiri 


Ogbia 
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3-24, 3-25 
3-26 

3-28 

4-1, 4-2, 4-3 
4-5 

4-6 

4-9 

4-10 

4-12 

4-14 

4-15 

4-16 


BIRDS 


Ardea purpurea. Purple Heron. Inasmuch as this was my first sighting of the Purple 
Heron, it may be considered a provisional identification. 


Accipiter erythropus. West African Little Sparrow Hawk. This Sparrow Hawk is 
rare, and this was my only sighting. 


Melierax metabates. Chanting Goshawk. I identified a Chanting Goshawk in the 
guinea savanna near Lakoja, Nigeria. According to Serle et al. (1977), it is not 
supposed to range this far south. 


Falco cuvieri. African Hobby. This bird is relatively rare, not usually found in the arid 
savanna (Serle et al., 1977). Iidentified this one in the sudan savanna region, 
which is very arid. 


Vanellus spinosus. Spur-Winged Plover. This plover was a common sight at this 
locality. They were found even in the guinea savanna where it was moist. 
According to Serle et al. (1977), they are not present in wetter savannas. 


Pluvianus aegyptius. Crocodile Bird. These birds were common on the sand banks of 
the Niger River the entire trip, but were particularly abundant in the savanna. 


Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. According to Serle et al. (1977), the Common Tern 
is absent from inland waters except as a vagrant. I identified it twice, once on 
the desert fringe in Mali and once inland of the Nigerian coast near Onitsha. 


Columba guinea. Speckled Pigeon. This species, according to Serle et al. (1977), is 
below 15 degrees North. I identified it in Bourem, Mali which is between 16 
and 17 degrees North. 


Streptopelia senegalensis. Laughing Dove. This dove was very common throughout 
our trek, especially near villages. According to Serle et al. (1977), the 
Laughing Dove is absent from closed forests. However, my first 
sighting was at Kowakor, Sierra Leone, at the fringe of the closed forest and 
guinea savanna/woodlands. 


Treron waalia. Yellow-Bellied Fruit Pigeon. According to Serle et al. (1977), the 
Yellow-Bellied Fruit Pigeon exists no farther south than northern Nigeria, 
existing mostly in the thorn-scrub savanna. I identified one near Lakoja, 
which is in southern Nigeria. 
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Crinifer piscator. Gray Plantain-Eater. I found one of these birds on the fringe 
between the guinea savanna and the moist, closed forests. According to Serle 
et al. (1977), they do not inhabit closed forests, but this forest's canopy was 
almost entirely closed. 


Centropus senegalensis. Senegal Coucal. This identification is tentative, my first 
sighting. It may have beena — Black-Throated Coucal (Centropus 


leucogaster). 


Merops bulocki. Red-Throated Bec-Eater. I identified this species a short distance 
north of Onitsha, Nigeria, which is just in the moist forest region. This is on 
the very southern border of its geographic range (Serle et al., 1977). 


Merops gularis. Black Bee-Eater. This species is nowhere abundant. 


Campethera nivosa. Buff-Spotted Woodpecker. The sighting of this Woodpecker is a 
provisional one. 


Alaemon alaudipes. The occurrence of this species, quite common in central Mali and 
northern Niger, was not discussed by Serle et al. (1977). This is a 
small black bird with a white cap and a white stripe down the midline of the 
tail. I do not know the common name. 


Oenanthe hispanica. Spanish Wheatear. This bird is a rather uncommon winter visitor 
(Serle et al., 1977). I saw it frequently on the desert fringe. 


Cossypha isabellae. Mountain Robin-Chat. Along the desert fringe, I saw a Robin- 
Chat resembling a cross between a Mountain Robin-Chat and a Blue 
Shouldered Robin-Chat (Cossypha cyanocampter). Neither of these species 
frequents the arid zones. 


Cercotrichas leucosticta. Forest Scrub-Robin. I identified this bird in Batati, Nigeria, 
which is in the guinea savanna. According to Serle et al. (1977), they are not 
supposed to be in this habitat. 


Emberiza tahapisi. Rock Bunting. This species is rare or absent from the moist 
savanna adjoining the forest (Serle et al., 1977). One of the places I sighted 
this bird was in Ajuakuta, Nigeria, which is on the fringe of the moist forest 
and the guinea savanna. 


Passer griseus. Gray-Headed Sparrow. This sparrow is reportedly absent from the 
closed forest (Serle et al., 1977). I identified one near a small village in the 
closed forests of southern Nigeria. 
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Vidua orientalis. Broad-Tailed Paradise Whydah. This species of whydah is nowhere 
abundant. 


Lagonosticta senegala. Senegal Fire-Finch. This finch occurs mostly in drier parts of 
the savanna (Serle et al., 1977). I also observed one at the southern edge of 
the guinea savanna. 


MAMMALS 
Manis tricuspis. Tree Pangolin. This species is nowhere abundant. 


Cercopithecus mona. Mona Monkey. I identified either a Mona monkey or a 
Lhoest's Monkey (Cercopithecus l'hoesti) in the guinea savanna in central 
Guinea. However, both species are supposed to be found only in the deep 
forest (Dorst and Dandelot, 1970). This may be considered a provisional 
identification. 
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Table 2 


Gazeteer of Species, Habitats and Localities 


A= Moist Forests and Woodlands 
B= Guinea Savanna 
C = Grass Savanna and Woodlands 
D = Sudan Savanna 
E = Desert 

BIRDS 


Species A B C D 


Alopochen aeg gyptiaca |x 


Aegypius tracheliotus 


| Phalacrocrocoras africanus | — | (x | | 47 
e FM 


ruf po 59 
| Ardeola ralloides — x | — | 
| Ardeola ibis | [x |x [x |x | |18344755 | 
E N CC 
Ce eee ae 0s a ENENEN 
2 eee 
mene 0 T TR | [30324752 —— 
| Ardea melanocephala — — | (x | | | | |1959 | 
Ardea goliath sooo o o a 
* Ardea purpurea GUN USER eae 
Scopus umbretta - |x a 
a — | x | — 1x 1 — [138 — — 
34 


Tues — | | [3-13 1 ]- 


Plegadis falcinellus —LÉ 35,41,47 
Dendrocygna viduata [X x 18,48,59 


E Locali 


32,47 


YP PP 
Gypohierax angolensis x |x | | | | [i067 
Circus macrourus Can ee ee ee eee 
* Accipiter erythropus LEEREN NE NR EE CNN 
Kaupifalco monogrammicus X X 
| Butastur rufipennis | 
Lophaetus occipitalis 


Aquila rapax 
Haliaetus vocifer 


Elanus =e 


Elanus riocourri 
Pandion haleaetus Fe ad 


* Falco cuvieri 
Falco tinnunculus 
Falco alo D ex 


Guttera edouardi | 
Limnocorax flavirostra 
Balearica pavonina | 


— B 


Actophilornis africana e nS 
48 S 


Burhinus senegalensis | | tx | |14 
X X i 


* Vanellus spinosus 
Vanellus tectus 


Vanellus albiceps 


* Pluvianus aegyptius 
Larus cirrhocephalus 


Sterna nilotica 
* Sterna hirundo 


Pterocles exustus 

* Columba guinea 
Streptopelia semitorquata 
Streptopelia decipiens 


Streptopelia vinacea | 
* Streptopelia senegalensis |x | 
Oena capensis 
Turtur afer 
Treron australis 


* Treron waalia 


18,27,48 


30,63 
| 25,30,59 
41,48 


24,39 


SIN ad 
27,48,50 


Es In aries 
| 4,27,30 
E 


Poicephalus senegalus 


Psittacus erithacus 


Psittacus krameri 


Tauraco persa 


Musophaga violacea 


* Crinifer piscator x Ix x | | 
Clamator glandarius 
Clamator jacobinus ELM i 


Clamator levaillantii 
* Centropus senegalensis 


Otus leucotis 
Ciccaba woodforbi 


[e NK 
i ESE 
Alcedo quadribrachys 


_Alcedo cristata 


Ceyx picta 
Halcyon malimbica 


Merops orientalis 


Merops nubicus 
Merops albicollis 


Tockus fasciatus 
Tropicranus afbocristatus 


Bycanistes fistulator _ 
Lybius dubius 
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Lybius vieilloti 


Dendrocopos obsoletus 


Eremopterix leucotis 


S MN AERE 


X 


Prionops plumata 
Laniarius barbarus 

Lanius excubitor 

Oriolus auratus 

Dicrurus adsimilis 

L otornis purpureiceps 
Lamprotornis purpureus 


protomis caudatus 
Cinnvricinclus leucogaster 
Spreo pulcher 
Buphagus africanus 
Ptilostomus afer 
Corvus albus 
Pycnonotus barbatus 
* Oenanthe hispanica 
Cercotrichas podobe 
Cercotrichas galactotes 
* Cossypha isabellae E 


i Leos ypha c anocampter 


E EN 
BIENES UNE 


NEMINEM 


| Terpsiphone viridis J — |x | | | ]|]57 — 50 1—| 


Faros comes fx | 


Anthre} pies platura 


Ploceus nigerrimus 
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Euplectes macrourus x | 
* Passer griseus X | 


Petronia dentata x 


* Lagaonisticta senegala 
Lonchura malabarica 
Lonchura cucullata 
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Species A B C D E Locality 
Hemiechinus aritus 
Paraechinus aethio icus i 


Es zerda 
_Genetta genetta 
Atilax paludinosus 
Hyaena hyaena — 
| Felis margarita 


Choeropsis liberiensis i 
Phacochoerus aethiopicus 


Kobus thomasi 


Redunca redunca 
Alcelaphus buselaphus ; i A Po 

|Cephalophus monticola — — | — Ix | 3: | | ji& | 
Syncerus caffer : Ix 4d ! i Rx ! 
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